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In  July  of  1984 f  the  United  States  Air  Force  asked  Systems 
Research  and  Applications  (SRA)  Corporation  to  conduct  a  sweeping 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  enlisted  women  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
Organizational  Assessment  Study  was  developed  as  part  of  a  larger 
Air  Force  ezamination  of  issues  related  to  women »  which  was 
initiated  at  the  request  of  Congress. 

SRA  subcontracted  NORC  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  assist 
in  the  design  and  collection  of  a  worldwide  survey  of  enlisted 
personnel.  Work  commenced  in  August,  beginning  with  an  overall 
research  plan  that  Isolated  the  key  policy  issues  and  data 
requirements.  The  SRA  and  NORC  staffs  developed  the  questionnaire 
and  designed  the  sampling  plan  by  late  September,  after  which  they 
conducted  extensive  pretests.  The  survey  was  administered  between 
late  October  and  early  December,  1984.  Intran  Corporation 
optically  scanned  the  survey  answer  sheets  and  delivered  a  data 
file  to  SRA  at  the  end  of  December.  SRA  conducted  the  empirical 
analysis  during  January  and  delivered  an  Interim  Report  to  the  Air 
Force  on  4  February,  and  a  Draft  Final  Report  on  14  February, 

1985. 


This  report  documents  the  Organizational  Assessment  Study 
from  the  review  of  the  literature,  to  the  execution  of  the  survey, 
and  through  the  multivariate  analysis.  The  results  shed 
considerable  insight  into  the  functioning  of  work  groups,  as  well 
as  the  role  of  women  in  the  Air  Force.  The  study  serves  as  a 
solid  base  on  which  to  evaluate  alternative  personnel  policies. 


The  data  collection  analysis  conducted  for  the  Organizational 
Assessment  Study  benefited  greatly  from  the  advice  provided  by 
individuals  outside  of  SRA  and  NORC.  In  particular,  members  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Special  Study  Team  provided  valuable  guidance, 
assistance  and  information  during  the  project  (specific 
individuals  are  cited  in  the  study  team's  report  to  Congress). 

Dr.  David  Armor  of  National  Policy  Analysts  helped  design  the 
survey  questionnaire  and  shape  the  analysis  plan.  Ellwood  6. 
Carter  and  Richard  Rubin  of  NORC  and  Gary  Nelson  and  Ann  Rowley  of 
SRA  Corporation  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  study. 
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roBCtloBal  Ar«a.  In  contrast  to  some  of  the  tabular 
alysis,  the  regression  analysis  finds  few  patterns  in 
rfornance  and  commitment  by  functional  area.^  This  suggests 
at  when  other  individual  and  group  characteristics  are  taken 
to  account,  a  group's  functional  area  is  not  significantly 
ilated  to  performance  or  commitment,  adding  little  to  the 
edictive  ability  of  the  model  (i.e.,  for  a  given  set  of  group 
id  personal  characteristics,  the  effects  are  similar  for  almost 
.1  functional  areas) . 

Characteristics  of  the  Work  Place.  The  analysis  finds  a 
Lstinct  pattern  in  the  level  of  performance  and  commitment  across 
nportant  characteristics  of  the  work  place:  job  stress,  job 
ice,  personnel  shortages,  and  equipment  shortages.  The 
insistent  influence  of  these  factors  warremts  attention,  although 
ome  may  be  inherent  in  a  group's  mission  and  thus  not  easily 
hanged. 

Stressful  jobs  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  individual 
ommitment,  group  performance,  and  group  morale.  In  contrast, 
ast-paced  jobs  have  a  favorable  effect  on  individual  commitment, 
roup  performance,  and  group  morale,  while  slow-paced  jobs  have  an 
nfavorable  effect.  Both  equipment  and  personnel  shortages  have  a 
egative  effect  on  individual  commitment,  group  performance  and 
orale. 

Individual  Characteristics.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
oticeable  trends  across  other  individual  characteristics  tested 
y  the  regression  models.  Years  of  service  is  found  to  have  an 


^Functional  area  refers  to  where  an  individual  works  rather 
han  the  specific  tasks  performed  by  the  individual  (i.e.,  a 
roup-specific  rather  than  job-specific  measure) .  For 
xample,  a  clerk  might  work  in  the  civil  engineering 
unctional  area. 
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>rk  group  may  be  the  societal  custom  that  child  care 
ssponsibilities  reside  primarily  with  the  female. 

Group  Size.  Group  size  has  a  direct  effect  on  several 
idicators  of  group  functioning:  mobility,  work  around  and 
>rale.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  group,  to  some  extent,  raises 
ie  chance  of  at  least  one  member  not  "carrying  his  or  her  own 
sight".  The  negative  link  between  these  indicators  of  group 
jnction  and  group  size  suggests  that  bigger  groups  may  be  less 
shesive  and  may  not  interact  as  well  as  smaller  groups. 

Sex  of  Supervisor.  Multivariate  analysis  finds  that  the  sex 
!  a  group's  supervisor  has  no  statistically  significant  effect  on 
ly  of  the  outcome  measures  under  study.  Thus,  supervisor  gender 
ppears  to  have  no  effect  on  individual  and  group  functioning. 

Supervisor  Quality.  The  quality  of  supervision  is  strongly 
slated  to  almost  all  performance  indicators,  except  individuals' 
)y  availability  and  missed  work  hours.  This  confirms  the  key 
jle  of  leadership  at  the  work  group  level.  However,  it  may  be 
Lsleading  to  infer  causality  from  the  empirical  results  because 
le  analysis  relies  on  a  single  survey  respondent  to  report  on  all 
spects  of  group  functioning,  some  of  which  are  based  on 
abjective  evaluations.  Hence,  strong  positive  or  negative 
selings  about  the  group  could  pervade  the  subjective  rankings  of 
ie  respondent.  The  strongest  conclusion  to  draw  from  the 
Lndings  is  that  supervisor  quality  is  highly  correlated  with 
Lrtually  all  dimensions  of  performance. 


Fenales  are  note  likely  than  males  to  express  a  desire  to 
transfer  out  of  their  work  group#  after  controlling  for  other 
personal  an6  group  factors.  This  propensity  may  reflect  either  an 
individual's  dissatisfaction  with  the  group  or  that  women 
generally  have  higher  expectations  and  standards  of  performance 
and  morale  than  men.  The  latter  is  consistent  with  the  finding 
that  women#  on  average#  rate  their  group  lower  in  terms  of  morale 
than  do  men. 

The  analysis  finds  that  the  proportion  of  women  in  a  work 
group  is  not  related  to  group  morale.  However#  a  higher 
concentration  of  women  is  associated  with  a  greater  tendency  of 
both  men  and  women  to  want  to  leave  the  work  group. 

Family  Status.  The  analysis  finds  that  family  status 
explains  much  of  the  difference  between  male  and  female 
performance.  Moreover#  the  family  status  of  group  members  is  also 
found  to  influence  measures  of  group  performance.  The  largest 
effect  is  that  pregnant  female  members  and  single  male  and  female 
parents  are  less  able  to  deploy  quickly#  are  less  available  for 
TDY#  and  tend  to  miss  work  more  frequently  than  other  personnel. 
The  same  effect  holds  for  married  women  with  dependents  regarding 
their  availability  for  mobility  and  TDY.  Group  mobility  is  also 
affected  by  the  family  status  of  its  members#  although  not  as 
strongly  as  individual  mobility  and  availability.  The  presence  of 
single  women  with  dependents#  members  with  a  military  spouse  and 
children#  and  members  with  a  civilian  spouse#  however#  are 
estimated  to  reduce  group  mobility. 

There  is  little  systematic  pattern  between  the  family  status 
of  individuals  or  group  members  and  individual  commitment  and 
group  morale.  The  primary  effect  appears  to  be  limited  to 
availability  and  deployment  demands  that  conflict  with  family 
responsibilities.  One  of  the  chief  constraints  on  women  in  the 


Gender.  The  multivariate  analysis  examines  gender  from  two 
perspectives:  male-female  differences  in  individual  performance 
and  availability;  and  its  group  analog,  differences  in  group 
performance  by  the  concentration  of  men  and  women.  The  results 
form  a  consistent  and  reinforcing  picture  of  the  effects  of  women 
along  specific  dimensions  of  performance  and  commitment. 

Controlling  for  other  personal  and  group  characteristics,  the 
analysis  finds  that  the  presence  of  women  has  a  negative  effect  on 
mobility  and  availability.  In  particular,  women  are  less  able  to 
respond  quickly  to  deployment  and  are  less  available  for  TDY  than 
similarly  situated  men.  From  the  group  perspective,  the  analysis 
finds  that  the  likelihood  of  all  members  of  a  group  deploying 
quickly  declines  as  the  proportion  of  women  increases. 

In  terms  of  group  performance,  the  analysis  finds  more  work 
around  in  mixed  groups  than  in  all-male  groups,  holding  other 
factors  constant.  The  likelihood  of  work  around  is  also  sensitive 
to  the  combination  of  group  size  and  the  proportion  of  females  in 
the  work  group.  In  relatively  large  groups,  a  greater  proportion 
of  women  raises  the  probability  of  work  around,  while  in  smaller 
groups,  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  Given  the  presence  of  work 
around,  males  in  mixed  groups  report  that  the  problem  becomes  more 
widespread  as  the  proportion  of  females  increases. 

In  contrast,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  men 
and  women  regarding  their  commitment  to  the  job  as  measured  by 
work  time  or  to  the  Air  Force  at  large.  Specifically,  the 
analysis  finds  no  significant  gender  differences  in  missed  work 
hours,  the  desire  to  leave  before  completing  an  obligated  tour  of 
service,  or  career  length  expectations.  The  sole  exception  to 
this  general  finding  is  that  enlisted  women  with  at  least  8  years 
of  service  plan  to  remain  two  years  less  than  their  male 
counterparts. 


The  data  assembled  from  the  Survey  of  Work  Groups,  along  with 
the  interview  data  from  enlisted  personnel  and  senior  officers, 
constitute  the  analysis  file  for  this  report. 


1.3  KBT  AKILTSI8  PIIDIHGS 

An  overall  picture  of  commitment,  performance,  and  morale  in 
the  Air  Force  is  provided  by  some  general  statistics.  Males 
appear  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  work 
group  than  females:  31%  of  Air  Force  enlisted  men  and  38%  of 
enlisted  women  would  like  to  transfer  out  of  their  work  group.  In 
contrast,  there  is  little  difference  in  commitment  to  the  Air 
Force,  as  22%  of  enlisted  men  and  24%  of  enlisted  women  report 
they  would  like  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early. 

Respondents'  perceptions  of  their  own  performance  show  that 
92%  of  enlisted  men  and  82%  of  enlisted  women  believe  they  could 
deploy  quickly  if  necessary.  Furthermore,  86%  of  enlisted 
individuals  report  that  all  or  most  of  their  group  could  deploy 
quickly  if  necessary.  Regarding  another  performance  measure,  30% 
of  enlisted  individuals  report  missing  some  scheduled  work  time 
for  a  variety  of  personal  reasons,  but  little  difference  exists 
between  the  sexes. 


At  current  female  levels,  both  enlisted  personnel  and  senior 
officers  view  gender  and  family'-related  factors  as  much  less 
important  when  compared  with  the  range  of  other  factors  that 
adversely  affect  group  performance.  Among  the  enlisted 
population,  2.9%  point  to  a  gender  or  family  situation  as  the  most 
important  problem  affecting  the  functioning  of  their  work  group. 


in  the  questionnaire  in  greater  depth#  especially  issues  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  gender.  Data  from  the  personal  interviews  are 
used  selectively  in  the  empirical  analysis  to  provide  greater 
insight. 


Senior  Officer  Interviews.  Two  senior  officers  at  each  of 
the  30  selected  bases  were  interviewed  by  NORC  staff.  The 
collected  data  yield  insights  from  the  perspective  of  the  officers 
with  command  responsibility  for  the  enlisted  personnel 
participating  in  the  survey.  Chapter  10  describes  the  analysis  of 
the  senior  officers'  responses.  The  findings  generally 
corroborate  the  results  obtained  for  enlisted  personnel#  although 
the  results  from  these  60  officers  should  not  be  generalized  to 
all  senior  commanders. 


Other  Study  Populations.  In  addition  to  the  main  survey 
effort#  two  additional  groups  were  surveyed  as  case  studies.  Data 
for  these  groups  are  not  analyzed  in  this  report  but  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  work: 


o  Enlisted  Personnel  at  QSOs  —  A  sample  of  1#996  enlisted 
personnel  serving  in  Geographically  Separated  Units  (GSUs) 
was  mailed  the  same  written  questionnaire  used  in  the 
Survey  of  Work  Groups.  The  GSO  sample  consists  of 
individuals  associated  with  the  30  bases  included  in  the 
main  survey  (supported  by  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel 
Office) #  but  who  work  off  the  base.  The  GSU  data  will 
support  statistical  tests  for  systematic  differences 
between  Individuals  and  groups  working  on-base  versus  off- 
base. 

o  Enlisted  Personnel  at  Korean  Bases  —  A  total  of  1#038 
enlisted  personnel  were  selected  from  two  Air  Force  bases 
in  South  Korea.  The  Base  Survey  Control  Officer  had 
responsibility  for  distributing  and  collecting  the  same 
written  questionnaire  used  in  the  main  survey.  The  data 
will  support  future  analysis  of  individuals  and  groups  at 
overseas  bases  in  isolated  locations.  Because  these 
individuals  are  geographically  isolated  and  have  shorter 
tours  than  most#  they  may  experience  unique  problems  that 
could  affect  the  utilization  of  women. 


adainisttccd  th«  quMtionnaica.  This  follow-up  activity 
contributsd  to  tbs  survsy's  high  rssponss  ratal. 

Ssnray  Kaspoasa  litas.  As  raportad  in  Chapter  4,  survey 
coverage  of  the  eligible  saaple  aeabers  was  excellent,  despite 
adverse  circuastancas  including  a  typhoon,  a  major  fire,  and 
various  operational  readiness  inspections.  Based  on  the  initial 
saaple  of  14,639  persons  (less  the  3%  who  died  or  left  the  Air 
Force),  83.4%  participated  in  the  survey.  Nonparticipants  were 
unavailable  principally  because  of  PCS  moves  (5.1%  of  the  initial 
sample) .  If  these  are  excluded  from  the  sample  base,  the 
calculated  participation  rate  rises  to  88.2%.  The  other  major 
reasons  for  nonresponse  include  temporary  duty  assignment  (3.9%), 
leave  (2.0%),  mission  necessity  (.7%),  refusal  to  participate  in 
the  survey  (.7%),  and  reason  unknown  (3.5%). 

The  high  response  rate,  combined  with  the  acceptable  reasons 
for  nonparticipation,  suggest  a  low  potential  for  nonresponse  bias 
in  the  survey  data.  Comparisons  between  the  initial  sample  of 
14,639  and  the  completed  sample  of  11,775  show  a  close 
correspondence  between  the  two.  The  distribution  of  males  and 
females  in  the  completed  sample  across  pay  grade,  functional  area, 
and  geographic  area  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  initial  sample. 
Hence,  there  is  no  evidence  of  nonresponse  bias  in  the  survey  data 
with  respect  to  these  dimensions. 

Supplementary  Enlisted  Interviews.  A  subsample  of  801 
persons,  selected  randomly  from  the  main  sample,  was  interviewed 
by  the  NORC  staff These  interviews  probed  the  topics  covered 

^Interviewers  and  respondents  were  matched  according  to  an 
experimental  design  to  assess  any  effects  of  response  bias 
due  to  the  interviewer's  sex.  Analysis  reported  in  Chapter  3 
finds  no  empirical  support  for  such  concern. 


Groups.  A  stratified  sample  of  30  out  of  120  Air  Force  bases 
around  the  world  was  randomly  selected  —  22  in  CONUS,  1  in 
Alaska,  and  7  overseas.  Within  each  base,  women  were  sampled  at 
twice  the  rate  of  men  to  obtain  sufficient  numbers  of  both  sexes 
to  support  the  analysis  objectives.  Data  were  weighted  to  account 
for  this  over-sampling. 

From  each  of  these  chosen  bases,  488  individuals  were 
selected  for  participation  in  the  survey,  yielding  a  probability 
sample  of  14,639  individuals.  Strict  random  probability  sampling 
methods  were  employed  to  ensure  that  every  Individual  in  the 
defined  population  had  a  known,  non-zero  chance  of  being  included 
in  the  sample.  To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  sample, 
substitutes  were  not  permitted  for  selected  individuals  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  survey. 

Survey  Procedures.  Chapter  3  describes  the  development  of 
the  questionnaire  and  the  data  collection  procedures. 

Participants  in  the  Survey  of  Work  Groups  completed  a  written 
questionnaire  administered  in  group  settings  by  the  NORC  interview 
staff  who  answered  questions  and  helped  participants  focus  on 
their  respective  work  groups. 3  This  focus  was  crucial  to  the 
study  because  of  the  analytical  interest  in  analyzing  group 
performance. 

Group-administered  surveys  were  conducted  during  a  one-week 
period  at  each  base.  Individuals  unable  to  attend  the  sessions 
were  subsequently  contacted  by  the  base  Survey  Control  Officer  and 


^A  work  group  is  defined  generally  as  the  small  group  of 
people  with  whom  the  respondent  works  on  a  daily  basis  toward 
a  common  mission.  It  typically  contains  under  20  people, 
working  on  the  same  shift,  with  the  same  functional  account 
code,  and  reporting  to  the  same  supervisor. 
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o  Personal  varlablos 

— Education 

— Family  status  (marital  and  dependent) 

— Pregnancy  status  of  member  or  spouse 
— Race 

— Years  of  service 

— Whether  or  not  respondent  is  a  supervisor 
— Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC) 

— Whether  respondent  also  has  a  civilian  job. 

Given  these  research  objectives  and  data  requirements^  SRAr 
in  collaboration  with  NORC  of  the  University  of  Chicago^  designed 
the  1964  Survey  of  Air  Force  Work  Groups. 


1.2  SURVEY  DESIGN  AND  RESULTS 


The  Survey  of  Work  Groups  collected  data  from  almost  12 r 000 
Air  Force  enlisted  persons  around  the  world,  yielding  a  sample 
representative  of  all  active  duty  personnel  assigned  to  bases  in 
the  fall  of  1984.  Over  83%  of  the  initial  sample  participated  in 
the  survey  (excluding  those  who  died  or  left  the  Air  Force) . 
Moreover,  analysis  found  little  evidence  of  nonresponse  bias. 


Confidence  intervals  can  be  constructed  around  an  estimated 
proportion  with  considerable  precision. ^  Therefore,  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  research  can  be  generalized  with  confidence  to  the 
Air  Force  enlisted  population,  except  for  personnel  excluded  from 
the  sample  (students,  those  assigned  to  activities  outside  the  Air 
Force,  and  those  in  Geographically  Separated  Units) . 


Sample  Design.  Chapter  4  discusses  the  two-stage,  stratified 
probability  selection  procedure  developed  for  the  Survey  of  Work 


^The  least  precision  is  obtained  for  proportions  close  to 
.50.  In  this  case,  the  95%  confidence  interval  would  be:  .50 
±  .027.  Greater  precision  is  obtained  as  the  estimated 
proportion  approaches  either  0  or  1. 
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o  Is  the  individual  conunitment  of  men  and  women  to  their 
work  groups  and  to  the  Air  Force  affected  by  the 
concentration  of  women  in  the  group? 

o  DO  the  sex  and  quality  of  a  group's  supervisor  affect 
individual  and  group  performance? 

o  Are  there  predominant  patterns  in  individual  and  group 
performance  across  functional  areas  after  controlling  for 
other  differences? 

The  multivariate  analysis  evaluates  these  and  other  questions  in 
detail. 

Several  key  individual  and  group  characteristics  are 
especially  important  to  the  Air  Force  for  evaluating  policy  and 
responding  to  congressional  inquiries.  To  obtain  unbiased 
estimates  of  the  effects  of  these  key  variables »  the  multivariate 
analysis  controls  for  a  rich  set  of  individual  and  group 
characteristics.  These  include: 


o  Key  Variables 

— Gender  of  an  individual 
— Mix  of  men  and  women  in  a  work  group 
— Sex  of  a  group's  supervisor 
— Sixe  of  a  work  group 
— Quality  of  a  group's  supervisor 
— Functional  area  of  a  group. 

o  Group  Variables 

—Composition  by  sex-marital-dependent  status 
— Presence  of  officers  and  civilians 

— Relative  group  experience  (Ratio  of  E3  and  below  to  all 
enlisted) 

— Work  schedule 
— Pace  and  stress  of  work 
— Racial  composition 

— Physical  demands  (strength  requirement,  exposure  to 
dirt  on  the  job) 

— Work  environment  (hazardous,  outdoors,  extreme 
temperatures) 

— Personnel  and  equipment  shortages 
— Type  of  work  group. 
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within  this  general  franework,  the  study  exanines  four  areas 
related  directly  or  Indirectly  to  group  performance.  Several 
dimensions  of  each  area  are  analyzed  to  embrace  a  wide  range  of 
potential  effects  associated  with  changing  the  mix  of  enlisted  men 
and  women  in  the  Air  Force.  The  four  general  areas  and  their 
respective  components  define  the  outcome  or  dependent  variables  of 
the  analysis: 


o  individual  Conitaent 

— Desire  to  transfer  out  of  the  work  group 
— Desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force  before  completing  a 
service  obligation 
— Expected  career  length 

o  Individual  Performance  and  Availability 
— Ability  to  deploy  quickly 
— Availability  for  temporary  duty  (TDY) 

— Lost  work  time 

o  Group  Performance 

— Ability  to  deploy  quickly 
— Morale 

— Work  around  (Individuals  "not  carrying  their  own 
weight") 

o  Sexual  Harassment 

— Verbal  harassment 
— Physical  harassment. 

Within  the  context  of  these  measures r  the  primary  objective 
of  the  study  is  to  shed  light  on  specific  issues  related  to  women 
in  the  Air  Force.  Some  of  the  most  salient  include: 


o  How  does  the  performance,  availability,  and  commitment  of 
men  and  women  differ? 

o  How  does  marital  and  dependent  status  affect  the 

performance,  availability,  and  commitment  of  personnel? 

o  Are  group  performance  and  morale  affected  by  the  male- 
female  composition  of  a  group,  or  by  group  size? 
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Because  work  groups  are  the  basic  organizational  building 
blocks  of  the  Air  Force r  the  study  results  could  help  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  personnel,  raise  the  productivity  of  work 
groups,  and  thereby  increase  overall  performance  and  readiness. 


Several  criteria  govern  the  design  of  the  study,  building,  in 
part,  on  the  extant  literature  reviewed  in  Chapter  2: 


o  First,  no  single  objective  measure  of  performance 
exists  —  performance  is  multifaceted  in  nature  and 
requires  development  and  analysis  of  several  indicators. 

o  Second,  reliable  estimates  of  the  effects  of  women  in  the 
Air  Force  are  best  obtained  by  evaluating  individuals 
under  normal  conditions  rather  than  under  short-term 
experiments. 1 

o  Third,  to  avoid  biased  results,  the  assessment  of  the 

influence  of  women  on  group  performance  requires  extensive 
control  for  important  differences  in  group 
cha  r  acte  r  is  t  ic  s . 

o  Fourth,  analysis  should  be  based  on  a  scientifically 
selected  sample  of  enlisted  personnel  that  is  of 
sufficient  size  and  breadth  to  be  representative  of  the 
overall  force. 

o  Fifth,  investigation  of  the  effects  of  women  should  not 
rely  on  individuals'  impressions  of  female  performance 
because  of  the  danger  that  attitudes  and  prejudices  may 
jeopardize  the  accuracy  of  the  responses.  Instead, 
multivariate  analysis  should  be  employed  to  estimate  the 
major  personal  and  group  correlates  of  performance. 


^As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  previous  studies  have  evaluated  the 
effects  of  women  in  selected  Service  work  groups  under 
experimental  conditions  that  did  not  replicate  normal 
operations  or  the  regular  complement  of  group  members. 

Hence,  the  findings  are  subject  to  error  and  are  difficult  to 
generalize  to  the  overall  force. 
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The  Organizational  Assessnent  Study  exanines  the  effects  of 
enlisted  wonen  in  the  Air  Force.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  help 
policy  makers  evaluate  the  changes  that  might  occur  in  USAP  work 
groups  if  the  mix  of  men  and  women  were  altered.  The  study 
examines  four  general  outcome  measures:  individual  commitment  to 
the  work  group  and  to  the  Air  Force,  individual  performance  and 
availability,  group  performance  and  morale,  and  sexual 
harassment. 

The  Organizational  Assessment  Study  is  the  largest  and  most 
encompassing  examination  of  the  effects  of  women  that  the  Air 
Force  has  sponsored.  The  timing  of  this  research  is  opportune. 
From  1973  to  1980,  the  percentage  of  enlisted  women  in  the  Air,  , 
Force  increased  fourfold  to  just  over  11%./  Since  1980,  the  ratio 
has  remained  fairly  constant  in  the  Air  Force,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  Services.  The  recent  period  of  stability  and  adjustment 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine  the  role  of  women 
without  confounding  the  results  with  the  turbulence  created  by  the 
rapid  integration  of  women  during  the  1970s.  The  evidence 
generated  by  this  analysis  should  provide  a  solid  base  for  future 
research  in  this  area.- 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  gives  an  overview  of  the  study 
and  summarizes  its  principal  findings.  It  is  organized  into  four 
sections: 

o  Analysis  Approach 
o  Survey  Design  and  Results 
o  Key  Analysis  Findings 
o  Organization  of  the  Report. 


TABLE  9-1 


Reported  Sexual  Harassment  In  The  Last  4 
Weeks,  By  Incidence  And  Sex 
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TABLE  9-2  Reported  Sexual  Harassment  In  The  Last  4 

Weeks,  By  Percent  Female  And  Sex  9-5 

TABLE  9-3  Reported  Verbal  Harassment  In  The  Last  4 

Weeks,  By  Functional  Area  And  Sex  9-6 

TABLE  9-4  Reported  Physical  Harassment  In  The  Last  4 

Weeks,  By  Functional  Area  And  S9X  9-7 

TABLE  9-5  Probability  Of  Sexual  Harassment  In  Last  4 

Weeks  (Female  Respondents)  9-9 

TABLE  9-6  Resolution  Of  Harassment  Problem,  By  Sex  9-21 

FIGURE  9-1  Predicted  Probability  Of  Verbal  Harassment 
For  Selected  Changes  In  Group  Size  And 
Percent  Female  9-16 

TABLE  10-1  Factors  That  Make  It  Harder  For  A  Unit 

To  Perform  Its  Mission  10-5 

TABLE  10-2  Effects  Of  Enlisted  Women  On  Unit 

Performance  10-6 

TABLE  10-3  Reasons  For  Enlisted  Women's  Effects  On 

Unit  Performance  10-8 

TABLE  10-4  Effects  Of  Women  On  Unit  Performance  10-13 

TABLE  10-5  General  Effect  Of  Enlisted  V7omen  10-14 


effect  across  three  major  analysis  areas*  but  this  is  expected 
because*  generally*  commitment  and  performance  tend  to  be 
correlated  with  experience*  and  attrition  often  eliminates  poor 
performers. 

1.4  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 

To  establish  a  historical  backdrop  for  the  study*  Chapter  2 
reviews  the  relevant  literature  dealing  with  women  in  the 
military.  The  survey  methodology  and  procedures  discussed  in 
Chapters  3  and  4  build  on  the  knowledge  gained  from  previous 
research.  Chapter  3  describes  the  rationale  and  development  of 
the  survey  questionnaire*  and  documents  the  procedures  followed 
during  the  data  collection.  Chapter  4  discusses  the  methodology 
used  to  select  the  major  and  secondary  samples*  and  evaluates  the 
results  of  the  survey  effort. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  turns  to  the  analysis  of  the 
survey  data.  Chapter  5  introduces  the  analysis  by  defining  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  research*  identifying  the  key  variables 
of  interest*  and  discussing  the  statistical  procedures. 

Discussions  of  the  tabular  and  multivariate  analysis  results  are 
contained  in  Chapters  6  through  9*  which  focus  on  the  four  general 
analysis  areas. 

Chapter  10  shifts  the  focus  to  an  analysis  of  data  collected 
from  senior  officers  with  command  responsibility  on  the  30  bases 
from  which  the  enlisted  sample  was  selected.  The  perspectives  of 
the  senior  officers  on  issues  related  to  women  are  a  useful 
counterpoint  to  those  obtained  from  the  enlisted  personnel. 

Chapter  11  concludes  the  report  by  summarizing  the  key  analytical 
findings  regarding  the  effects  of  women  in  the  Air  Force. 
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This  chapter  provides  a  context  for  SRA's  analysis  of  the 
1984  Air  Force  Survey  of  Work  Groups.  The  literature  review 
limits  its  focus  to  studies  of  the  performance  of  military  women, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  groups,  conducted  after  the 
mid-1970s.  This  focus  is  relevant  to  our  study  because  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  military  and  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  women  in  the  military  after  1973.  Finally,  the 
literature  review  places  greater  emphasis  on  large-scale  research 
efforts  and  generally  ignores  small  case  studies  because  these 
studies  cannot  be  generalized  beyond  the  specific  restrictions  of 
the  sample. 

The  following  discussion  is  organized  into  three  parts, 
summarizing  the  relevant  Army,  Navy,  and  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OASD)  research.  No  pertinent  literature  has 
been  published  by  the  Air  Force.  The  selected  literature  review 
aims  to  encapsule  the  relevant  study  results,  describe  the 
research  approaches,  point  out  their  deficiencies,  and  finally, 
summarize  the  state  of  extant  literature  in  order  to  guide 
research. 


2.1  8T0DIB8  OF  WOMBS  IN  TEE  ABHT 

This  section  reviews  two  major  studies  on  the  effect  of  women 
on  group  performance  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute,  MAX  WAG  and  REFORGER  77,  two  case  studies  on  the  effect 
of  gender  integration  in  the  Army,  and  a  recent  study  by  the  Army 
for  its  policy  review. 


2.1.1  lAZ  WAC 


The  Women  Content  in  Units  Develofmient  Test  (MAX  WAC)  was 
the  O.S.  Army's  first  major  examination  of  the  effect  of  women  on 
group  capability,  completed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 
(ARI)  in  1977.  The  focus  of  the  study  was  the  specific  effect 
that  a  group's  gender  ratio  has  on  its  ability  to  perform  its 
duties  under  field  conditions,  and  as  such,  the  study  tested  the 
null  hypothesis  that  specified  increases  in  the  percentages  of 
women  in  selected  units  do  not  impair  unit  performance. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  40  combat  service  and  support 
companies  participated  in  three-day  exercises  in  1976.  Equal 
numbers  of  companies  were  chosen  from  medical,  maintenance, 
military  police,  transportation,  and  signal  units. ^  The  ARI 
separated  each  unit  into  three  kinds  of  companies: 


o  Expcrlmemtal  —  Two  companies  were  tested  with  initial 
compositions  of  0%  and  15%  women,  and  then  were  retested 
six  months  later  with  the  percentages  of  women  raised  to 
15%  and  35%,  respectively.  The  observations  of  these 
companies  provided  the  basic  test  of  the  null  hypothesis, 
with  each  company,  to  some  extent,  serving  as  its  own 
control. 

o  Control  —  One  company  participated  twice,  with  the 
second  exercise  occurring  six  months  after  the  first  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  companies  learn  by  repeating 
an  exercise.  Its  composition  of  women  was  kept  constcuit 
throughout  the  experiment. 

o  Calibration  —  Five  companies  were  tested  once,  each 
with  their  percentages  of  females  ranging  from  0%  to  35%, 
so  as  to  discover  the  range  of  performance  scores. 


^In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  "units"  will  refer  only  to 
these  five  occupational  groupings. 


The  ARI  gathered  three  types  of  data  from  these  exercises: 
(1)  company  scores  on  the  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program 
(ARTEP)  rating  module;^  (2)  questionnaire  responses  from  the 
participants;  and  (3)  general  observations  that  were  not  part  of 
the  standard  ratings.  ^ 


ARTEP  Ratings.  The  major  finding  of  the  study  was  that  the 
ratio  of  females  in  a  unit  had  no  statistically  signlficemt  effect 
on  that  unit's  performance,  as  measured  by  the  ARTEP 
evaluation. 3  Specifically,  the  performance  of  the  average 
experimental  company  with  no  women  was  insignificantly  worsened 
with  the  addition  of  15%  women.  The  ratings  of  the  average 
experimental  company  with  15%  women  (initially)  increased 
insignificantly  when  the  fill  of  women  was  raised  to  35%.  Though 
this  might  suggest  that  the  true  relationship  between  group 
performance  and  the  ratio  of  women  was  U’-shaped,  regression 
analysis  found  no  basis  for  this  claim. 

Control  companies,  in  general,  did  insignificantly  worse  on 
the  second  test  than  the  first.  Although  the  percentages  of 
females  in  these  companies  were  not,  in  general,  perfectly  stable, 
the  fluctuations  were  random.  This  suggests  that  there  was  no 
substantial  bias  due  to  repeated  testing.  The  ARTEP  ratings  of 
the  calibration  companies  showed  relatively  little  fluctuation  (by 
unit)  about  the  means  set  by  the  experimental  companies,  with 
absolutely  no  variation  by  the  percent  female. 


^The  ARTEP  consists  of  the  normal  field  exercises  given  to 
test  the  combat  support  capability  of  each  kind  of  unit.  A 
typical  task  is  for  an  advance  party  to  enter  an  unsecure 
area. 

^Throughout  this  review,  any  mention  of  significance  relies 
on  the  outcome  of  a  two-tailed  test  at  the  5%  level. 


QoMtioBaalrs  RMpoasca.  The  gender  ratio  of  a  group  also 
failed  to  explain  perfornance,  as  measured  by  the  subjective 
ratings  of  performance  gathered  from  the  questionnaire  responses. 
Each  participant  was  asked  to  assess  the  performance  of  his  or  her 
company  during  the  exercise.  The  answers  given  indicated  no 
statistical  difference  by  percent  female.  This  was  the  case  not 
only  on  average,  but  also  for  both  NCOS  and  other  enlisted 
personnel,  and  for  both  males  and  females.  Although  the  tendency 
to  rate  companies  with  15%  women  inferior  to  those  with  more  or 
fewer  women  was  again  present,  estimated  parabolic  relationships 
between  performance  and  the  ratio  of  women  were  again  not 
significant. 

The  questionnaires  did  show,  however,  that  officers,  NCO 
supervisors,  and  other  enlisted  men  deemed  the  performances  of  the 
women  in  their  company  inferior  to  that  of  the  men.  These 
responses  suggest  that  either  sexual  bias  existed  or  that 
performance  was  maintained  despite  inadequate  personnel.  Further, 
the  lower  the  grade  of  the  respondent,  the  more  of  a  difference 
between  the  perceived  performances  of  males  and  females.  It  is 
unclear  whether  this  distinction  was  due  to  lower-ranking 
personnel  having  either  less  education  and  previous  exposure  to 
women  (and  perhaps  more  bias)  or  more  exposure  to  the  women  on  the 
exercise  (and  thus  more  knowledge  of  their  work) . 

If  the  latter  is  true,  perhaps  the  men  in  mixed-sex  companies 
had  to  work  around  the  women.  This  conclusion  is  at  least 
partially  supported  by  the  questionnaire  responses.  Men  reported 
spending  significantly  more  hours  performing  6  out  of  the  10  field 
tasks  common  to  all  companies  and  all  common  tasks  as  a  whole. 
Although  men  in  mixed-sex  companies  worked  longer  at  common  tasks 
than  women,  they  worked  no  longer,  on  average,  than  the  men  in 
single-sex  companies.  Hence,  men  worked  longer  hours  on  common 


tasks,  on  average,  than  did  women,  but  this  difference  appears  to 
be  independent  of  any  gender- related  work  around  problem. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  when  asked  to  rate  the  relative 
effects  of  various  factors  on  unit  performance,  the  officers 
overwhelmingly  considered  leadership,  training,  morale,  and 
personnel  turbulence  to  be  more  important  than  the  percent  female. 
Moreover,  88%  of  those  responding  felt  that  the  gender  ratio  of  a 
unit  accounted  for,  at  most,  10%  of  the  variability  in 
performance. 

Evaluator  Comments.  The  general  observations  made  by  the 
test  evaluators  included  the  following: 

o  Enlisted  women  were  more  likely  to  be  treated  as  equals  in 
units  with  higher  percentages  of  women. 

o  Enlisted  women  were  more  readily  integrated  into  groups 
that  were  overtasked  or  undermanned. 

o  Supervisors'  assignments  of  women's  tasks  were  very 

traditional,  leading  to  assignment  inflexibility,  raising 
the  issue  of  a  double  standard,  and  lowering  overall 
morale. 

o  Enlisted  women  were  more  accepted  by  enlisted  males  in 
companies  that  were  commanded  by  officers  and  NCOS  who 
accepted  women. 

Caveats.  One  of  the  problems  with  this  study  is  its  failure 
to  control  properly  for  all  of  the  determinants  of  performance. 
ARTEP  ratings  varied  greatly  as  a  result  of  differences  in  the 
workload  and  difficulty  of  each  unit's  tasks,  the  assignment  of 
women  to  functional  areas  within  each  company,  and  the  amount  of 
practice  that  each  company  had  before  the  exercise.  In  addition 
to  variation  on  a  company  and  unit  level,  omitted  variable  bias 
resulted  from  lack  of  control  for  individual  characteristics. 

None  of  the  females  had  participated  in  the  complete  and 


integrated  basic  training  program.  They  were,  however,  of  higher 
average  aptitude  than  the  males,  as  defined  by  Armed  Forces 
Qualifying  Test  (AFQT)  score  and  high  school  graduation  status. 

Another  potential  flaw  of  the  study  design  is  the  artificial 
implementation  of  the  experiment.  The  shortness  of  the  exercise, 
coupled  with  each  company  being  tested  at  most  twice,  could  make 
the  results  indicative  of  only  temporary  phenomena.  Companies 
were  not  tested  for  the  effect  of  women  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Moreover,  the  necessary  fills  of  women  were  often  achieved  without 
giving  units  ample  time  to  stabilize  after  the  addition  of  women; 
the  fills  of  women  created  a  greater  percentage  of  women  at  lower 
grades  than  would  occur  if  the  tested  proportions  were  Army-wide; 
and  fills  were  made  without  consideration  of  the  percentage  of 
females  within  each  MOS. 

The  MAX  WAC  results  cannot  be  generalized  to  the  entire  Army 
or  to  the  other  Services  because  the  performance  of  only  five 
occupational  units  was  evaluated.  Further,  the  small  sample  size 
of  40  companies  (in  fact,  the  experimental  and  control  companies 
numbered  only  15)  reduces  our  ability  to  project  the  results  to 
other  Army  companies  with  much  statistical  accuracy.  Finally,  the 
methodological  issue  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  company  level 
of  aggregation  as  the  research  focus  is  importemt.  Perhaps  a 
focus  on  smaller,  more  cohesive  groups  of  workers  at  the  sub¬ 
company  level  would  have  yielded  greater  insight  into  the  effects 
of  women  on  unit  performance. 

2.1.2  RBFORGER  77 

To  correct  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  MAX  WAC  study,  the 
ARI  observed  the  annual  REFORGER  (Return  of  Forces  to  Germany) 
scenario  in  1977.  This  30-day  exercise  included  the  10-day  field 


training  exercise  (FTX)  CARBONEDGB,  a  realistic  war  game  with 
division-sized  forces.  The  ARI  lengthened  the  period  of  study  to 
examine  whether  the  results  gained  from  MAX  WAC's  shorter  exercise 
held  true  for  an  extended  exercise,  or  whether  the  performance  of 
females  would  deteriorate  over  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  broadened  to  learn  not  only  if  a 
group's  performance  is  independent  of  the  inclusion  of  women,  but 
also  if  an  individual's  performance  is  independent  of  gender.  As 
a  result,  two  null  hypotheses  were  tested:  (1)  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  performances  of  all  male  and  mixed 
(containing  at  least  one  enlisted  woman)  groups,  either  over  time 
or  at  any  point  in  time;  and  (2)  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  performances  of  individual  enlisted  men  and  women,  either  over 
time  or  at  any  point  in  time. 

To  examine  these  hypotheses,  a  sample  of  approximately  2,900 
personnel.  Including  299  women,  was  selected  to  participate  in 
REFORGER  77,  with  the  stipulation  that  personnel  assignments  could 
not  be  changed  prior  to  the  exercise. 

The  sample  was  aggregated  into  units  defined  by  occupation 
and  by  the  type  of  work  performed  within  each  unit.  On  the 
REFORGER  exercise,  as  in  the  MAX  WAC  study,  maintenance,  medical, 
military  police,  signal,  and  transportation  units  participated. 

In  each  unit,  tasks  were  catalogued  as  common  (sustenance  and 
tactical  activities  engaged  by  all  units)  and  unique  (MOS-related 
activities  performed  primarily  by  specific  units) .  Further,  work 
was  distinguished  by  the  exposure  to  stress  during  the  exercise, 
denoted  by  the  adversity  of  conditions  and  the  number  of 
relocations  each  company  experienced.  Because  the  data  showed 
that  these  two  factors  were  highly  and  positively  correlated,  the 
study  equated  relocation  with  stress. 


The  study  employed  data  from  five  major  sources: 


o  Gremp  Bvemt  latino  Perms  —  Evaluators  measured  group 
performance  on  specific  events »  using  a  rubric  similar  to 
the  ARTEP  module.  Although  an  effort  was  made  to  match 
groups  by  mission  and  experience,  this  proved  impossible 
because  ARI  evaluators  were  not  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  exercise.  This  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
special  scenarios  and  tasks  and  thus  limited  the 
availability  of  matched  observations.  Therefore, 
researchers  focused  on  events  that  were  likely  to  occur 
for  both  mixed  groups  and  for  one  or  more  all-male  groups. 


o  Individual  Event  Rating  Forms  —  ARI  observers  rated 
individual  performance  on  certain  events  according  to  a 
scale  similar  to  that  in  the  ARTEP  tests.  The 
disallowance  of  special  tasks  also  affected  this  data.  It 
was  not  always  possible  to  match  individuals  by  company, 
grade,  time  in  the  Army,  age.  General  Technical  score,  and 
MOS.  Thus,  individual  evaluations  were  first  made  on  an 
enlisted  woman,  and  then  on  the  first  enlisted  man 
performing  the  same  task  if  a  matched  man  was  not 
available. 

o  Daily  Record  of  Performance  —  NCO  supervisors  rated  each 
female  and  matched  male  (as  described  above)  in  their  work 
group  on  overall  performance  for  each  day  of  the  FTX. 
Because  there  was  no  constraint  on  a  supervisor's 
observing  the  performances  of  the  members  of  his/her 
company,  this  data  base  was  more  carefully  controlled  than 
that  of  the  ARI  ratings. 

o  Questionnaire  Responses  —  Questionnaires  were  distributed 
to  enlisted  personnel,  NCOs,  and  officers,  both  before  and 
after  the  exercise. 

o  Other  Data  —  NCO  supervisors  gathered  daily  statistics  on 
deployability  and  work  availability. 

Group  Ratings.  The  major  finding  of  the  survey  was  that  the 
presence  of  female  soldiers  did  not  impair  the  performance  of 
combat  support  and  combat  service  units  when  mission  performance 
was  defined  in  terms  of  the  REFORGER  77  scenario.  There  was  no 
statistically  significant  discrepancy  between  the  average  ratings 
received  by  all-male  and  mixed  groups  at  any  point  during  the 
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exercise  or  for  the  entire  period.  This  result  was  basically 
unaffected  by  grouping  data  by  the  type  of  task  or  by  the  stress 
experienced. 

Individual  Event  Eatings.  There  were  no  systematic  male- 
female  performance  differences  on  individual  events.  Indeed,  the 
data  revealed  no  significant  distinctions  by  sex  in  units,  both  at 
any  time  or  over  the  duration  of  the  exercise,  regardless  of  type 
of  task  or  stress  exposure. 

Individual  Daily  Performance.  The  daily  performance  ratings 
echoed  the  above  results,  as  daily  performance  ratings  were 
significantly  and  positively  correlated  with  individual  event 
ratings.  These  records,  which  were  more  convincing  because  they 
compared  only  matched  individuals,  demonstrated  no  consistent 
difference  between  the  performances  of  the  average  male  and 
female,  either  over  time  or  at  any  point  in  time. 

Questioaaaire  Eespouses.  The  questionnaire  data,  to  some 
extent,  corroborated  the  results  of  the  field  testing.  About  one- 
half  of  the  officers  and  one-third  of  the  NCOs  felt  that  there  was 
no  male-female  difference  in  performance  or  the  likelihood  of  a 
deterioration  in  performance.  However,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  officers  and  two-fifths  of  the  NCOs  deemed  the  performance  of 
the  men  to  be  superior.  About  one-fourth  of  the  officers  and  one- 
third  of  the  NCOS  felt  that  the  performance  of  women  was  more 
likely  to  erode  with  time.  In  fact,  when  account  was  taken  of  the 
frequency  of  work  with  women  by  the  NCOS,  exposure  to  women 
augmented  perceptions  of  superior  male  performance. 

Hence,  ARI  observers  found  the  performance  of  men  and  women 
to  be  equal,  but  women  were  rated  poorly  by  men  of  all  grades, 
with  the  view  of  women  being  positively  correlated  with  the  men's 
rank  and  negatively  related  to  the  degree  of  contact  within  each 
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ank.  These  observations  are  supplemented  by  other  results  of  the 
uestlonnaire,  which  measured  the  respondent's  attitudes  of 
ppropriate  sex  roles  for  women  in  the  Army.  Enlisted  males  had 
ubstantially  more  negative  attitudes  towards  women  than  either 
CO  supervisors  or  officers,  and  in  fact,  these  attitudes  were 
xacerbated  during  the  exercise. 

Also  of  note  is  that  a  substantial  percentage,  about  40%,  of 
11  grades  and  sexes  reported  that  men  and  women  received 
ifferent  treatment  from  NCOS.  Of  those  who  perceived  a 
ifference  in  the  treatment  given,  roughly  one-  to  two-thirds  of 
he  males  contended  that  that  NCOS  gave  women  more  privileges, 
asier  jobs,  help  on  the  job,  and  more  attention  to  personal 
roblems.  About  two-fifths  of  the  females  reported  that  women 
eceived  less  favorable  treatment  than  men  from  their  supervisors, 
hese  findings  remain  true  of  the  perceptions  of  preferential 
reatment  given  to  the  opposite  sex  by  officers.  This  suggests 
hat  the  incorporation  of  women  into  the  Army  causes  additional 
ersonnel  management  problems.  Almost  all  data  supported  this 
lew,  as  there  were  many  cases  reported  of  women  who  were  not 
ssigned  to  any  duties  by  their  supervisors,  and  23%  of  the 
articipatlng  women  were  trained  in  a  nontraditional  MOS  (for  a 
emale) ,  but  were  placed  in  a  traditional  MOS  for  the  exercise. 

Other  Data.  Another  important  issue  is  the  relative 
t^ailability  for  duty  of  men  and  women.  The  record  of  hours  in 
tiich  enlisted  personnel  were  not  available  for  work  showed  that 
nlisted  women  were  available  for  less  work  than  matched  enlisted 
en.4  However,  the  difference  was  statistically  insignificant. 


fhis  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  women  were 
railable  for  reasons  of  illness  about  five  times  as  often 
#ere  men. 


».v 
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A  final  availability  concern  is  that  of  deployability.  The 
iata  gathered  by  NCO  supervisors  showed  that  women  were  almost 
twice  as  likely  to  be  non-deployable  as  were  men.  Only  71%  of  the 
women  and  85%  of  the  men  available  for  the  exercise  were 
deployable;  11%  of  all  women  were  non-deployable  for  personal 
reasons  as  compared  with  2%  of  men. 

Caveats,  The  primary  problem  with  REFORGER  is  its  lack  of 
proper  experimental  control.  This  problem  manifested  itself  in 
four  major  areas: 


o  Group  Characteristics  —  Because  of  the  constraint  on  task 
introduction,  groups  were  not  always  properly  matched  for 
comparison  in  the  events  observed  by  ARI  evaluators. 

o  Individual  Characteristics  —  Males  and  females  were  often 
not  matched  for  the  ARI  observations. 

o  Gender  Composition  —  No  specific  information  on  the 
percent  female  in  mixed  groups  was  gathered;  therefore, 
any  variation  by  percent  female  within  the  mixed  groups 
was  ignored. 

o  Task  Assignment  —  Because  special  tasks  were  not  allowed, 
tests  were  restricted  to  activities  that  mixed  groups  and 
individual  females  were  likely  to  perform.  This  biased 
the  estimated  effect  of  women  on  overall  unit  performance 
if  the  females  did  not  engage  in  every  action 
proportionally  to  its  occurrence. 

Finally,  generalization  of  the  results  is  restricted  by  the 
relatively  small  number  of  females  present  and  their  limited 
assignment.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  this  was  only  a 
test  of  five  types  of  units  on  field  performance.  Generalization 
of  the  findings  are  subject  to  the  same  caveats  as  the  MAX  WAC 
study. 


,.3  Cas«  Stndyi  A  Basic  Trainiag  Camp 


One  of  the  problems  with  both  of  the  ARI  studies  is  their 
icentration  solely  on  the  number  of  females  incorporated  into  a 
tupr  with  no  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
egrated.  Green  and  Wilson  (1981)  examined  how  the  effects  of 
ider  integration  on  a  squad,  platoon,  and  company  level  (and 
>ve)^  on  company  performance  and  attitudes  differ,  as  a  result 
both  the  amount  and  nature  of  contact  with  women. 

In  1979,  Green  and  Wilson  gathered  data  from  a 
atified  random  sample  of  813  soldiers  (231  females)  in  basic 
lining  on  a  Georgia  Army  base.  The  data  included  two  measures 
performance  (a  final  exam  of  basic  skills  and  a  physical 
;ness  test)  and  attitudinal  measures  (a  rating  of  satisfaction 
I  a  scale  of  views  on  appropriate  roles  for  women) .  Green  and 
son  analyzed  the  effect  of  gender  on  these  indicators  within 
;h  integration  context,  while  controlling  for  age,  race, 
ication,  and  AFQT  score. 

The  results  showed  that  the  level  of  company  integration 
>rted  a  significant  influence  on  the  dependent  variables,  but 
)  relationship  was  not  monotonic.  Integration  by  squad  not  only 
iduced  the  least  amount  of  discrepancy  by  gender  in  performance 
I  attitudes,  but  also  greatly  increased  the  satisfaction  and 
ectiveness  of  the  women  while  keeping  that  of  the  men  constant 
■lative  to  integration  by  company) .  Integration  at  a  platoon 
el  exacerbated  the  gender  differences  and  resulted  in  the 
est  absolute  levels  of  performance  and  attitude  indicators  for 
h  men  and  women.  This  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  it  is 


iUS,  in  company-level  integration  both  squads  and 
ons  are  segregated;  integration  by  platoon  denotes 
gation  by  squad;  and  in  squad-level  integration,  all 
s  are  mixed-sex. 
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t  only  the  amount  o£  contact  with  women  that  is  important,  but 
so  its  social  context. 

The  authors  suggested  that  intersquad,  as  opposed  to 
trasquad,  competition  had  the  greater  effect  on  individual 
Idiers.  Segregation  by  squad  added  sex  competition  to  usual 
tersquad  competition,  stressing  different  performance  and 
suiting  in  lower  morale  and  still  lower  performance.  They 
sited  that  some  competition  between  the  sexes  was  beneficial, 
d  so  integration  by  squad  produced  the  best  results  because  it 
upled  sexual  competition  on  an  individual  level  with  male-female 
operation  on  a  squad  level. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  one  explanation  of 
e  data.  However,  platoon-level  integration  definitely  isolated 
e  women  and  stressed  the  differences  between  the  sexes.  The 
males  were  distinct  from  the  males  not  only  because  they  were  a 
nority,  but  also  because  they  were  separated  in  the  most 
portant  organizational  fashion  (by  squads) . 


1.4  Case  Study:  A  German  Outpost 

This  theme  of  isolationism  runs  throughout  the  literature  on 
men's  moving  into  previously  all-male  institutions.  Rustad 
982)  examined  the  integration  of  women  at  a  single  Army  outpost 
Germany  and  found  that  the  nominal  presence  of  women  caused  a 
nse  and  unproductive  environment.  Through  a  set  of 
estionnaires  and  personal  interviews  gathered  in  1979,  he  found 
it  women  felt  alone  within  the  predominately  male  Army  base, 

Lch  was  compounded  by  the  structural  separations  from  civilians 
3  the  local  populace. 


nnel,  and  was  mailed  to  another  3,000  individuals  stationed 
Us  and  the  Korean  case  study  bases.  The  questionnaire  was 
ructed  for  this  study  and  used  closed-ended  questions  and  an 
ally-scanned  answer  sheet  (see  Appendix  A).  Questionnaire 
were  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  organizational  effects 
men  in  the  Air  Force.  Organizational  variables  are  measured 
e  level  of  enlisted  work  unit  or  work  group. 

The  literature  review  suggests  that  the  effects  of  women  on 
work  groups  may  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work  group's 
the  proportion  of  women  in  the  work  group,  and  other 
cteristics  of  the  work  group.  Therefore,  one  analytic  goal 
o  measure  the  characteristics  of  work  groups  that  might 
act  with  the  presence  of  women  or  independently  affect 
rative  assessments  of  the  functioning  of  work  groups,  so  that 
characteristics  could  be  controlled  for  in  the  statistical 
sis.  Thus,  the  measurement  task  was  to  define  the  work  group 
eld  an  organizationally  meaningful  grouping  within  the  Air 
,  one  that  would  be  appropriate  to  a  large  variety  of  work 
tions  but  not  too  broad  as  to  be  analytically  useless, 
ermore,  it  had  to  be  unambiguous  and  easily  understood  by  all 
y  respondents. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  work  group  is  defined  as  the 
group  of  people  with  whom  the  respondent  works  on  a  daily 
toward  a  common  objective  or  mission.  Typically,  it 
ins  approximately  20  or  fewer  people  who  work  on  the  same 
within  close  physical  proximity  of  each  other,  have  the  same 
ional  account  code,  and  report  to  the  same  supervisor, 
er,  these  conditions  are  not  sufficient  to  describe  all  Air 
work  groups.  Pretesting  and  discussions  with  Air  Force 
during  instrument  development  showed  that  five  general 
nts  would  encompass  most  work  groups.  These  are  described  in 
pening  pages  of  the  questionnaire  in  Appendix  A. 


the  same  topics  in  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire,  and  were 
designed  to  augment  the  data  from  the  enlisted  with  data 
from  more  experienced  individuals. 

o  Enlisted  Personnel  on  GSDs  —  A  sample  of  1,996  enlisted 
personnel  serving  in  Geographically  Separated  Units 
(GSUs) ,  associated  with  but  physically  separate  from  the 
main  sample  bases,  was  sent  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire, 
completed  it  without  assistance,  and  returned  it  by  mail 
to  NORC.  GSU  data  allows  examination  of  the  effects  of 
women  on  work  groups  in  relation  to  this  particular  type 
of  assignment. 

o  Enlisted  Personnel  on  Korean  Case  Study  Bases  —  Although 
included  in  the  original  population  of  bases  from  which 
the  main  survey  sample  was  drawn,  by  chance  none  of  the 
overseas  bases  in  isolated  locations  that  have  tours 
shorter  than  average  (12  to  15  months)  were  selected. 
Separate  surveys  were  administered  to  1,038  enlisted 
personnel  from  two  such  bases  in  South  Korea  to  determine 
if  the  effects  of  women  in  work  groups  on  these  bases  is 
itself  affected  by  the  bases'  special  circumstances. 


The  senior  officers  interview  analysis  is  included  in  this 
;>ort  (see  Chapter  10).  Data  from  the  other  two  populations  are 
be  analyzed  at  a  later  time. 


2  DATA  COLLECTIOE  INSTRUMENTS 

Three  kinds  of  data  collection  instruments  were  used  in  the 
rvey.  A  self-administered  questionnaire  was  used  with  enlisted 
rsonnel,  and  separate  interview  guides  were  used  with  subsamples 
enlisted  personnel  and  senior  officers  at  each  base. 


2.1  Main  Survey  Questionnaire 

The  primary  data  collection  instrument  was  the  self- 
ministered  Main  Survey  Questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  was 
ed  in  group  survey  sessions  with  almost  12,000  enlisted 


effects  of  women  on  work  groups  and  male-female  differences  in 
Lvidual  performance  and  commitment. 

Sabstantiv*  focas  of  questioning.  Enlisted  personnel  were 
narily  questioned  about  (1)  individual  characteristics  and 
avior,  and  (2)  actual  work  group  conditions  and  performance  in 
regular  work  period  immediately  preceding  administration  of 
questionnaire.  Relatively  few  questionnaire  items  asked 
pondents  to  report  their  attitudes  about  hypothetical 
aations.  Thus,  a  strength  of  the  study  is  that  its  findings 
recommendations  are  grounded  in  repondents*  firsthand  reports 
:;urrent  working  conditions  in  work  groups,  the  roost  basic  units 
t  carry  out  the  Air  Force's  day-to-day  functions.  Multivariate 
Lysis  was  used  to  estimate  the  relationships  between 
forroance  and  individual  or  group  characteristics. 

Data  collection  procedures.  The  survey  used  a  combination  of 
a  collection  methods.  Most  data  were  collected  using  a  self- 
inistered  questionnaire  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Main 
i^ey  Questionnaire")  conducted  in  group  settings  with  trained 
::  interview  staff  to  introduce  the  survey  and  answer  questions, 
s  was  supplemented  by  interviews  with  a  subsample  of 
pondents  designed  to  probe,  in  more  depth,  the  same  topics 
ered  in  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire.  Finally,  a  small 
portion  of  enlisted  personnel  unable  to  attend  the  group 
sions  responded  individually  to  the  same  survey  used  in  the 
jtp  setting. 

Other  study  populations.  In  addition  to  the  main  study 
jlation,  three  other  groups  were  surveyed: 

o  Senior  Officers  —  Personal  interviews  with  a  small 
purposive  sample  of  senior  officers  on  the  bases  from 
which  enlisted  personnel  were  sampled  supplemented  the 
enlisted  sample  data.  These  interviews  covered  many  of 
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3.  SORVBT  HBTB0D0L06T  ASD  DATA  COLLBCTIOR 


This  chapter  documents  the  methodology  and  data  collection 
stivities  of  the  1984  U.S.  Air  Force  Survey  of  Work  Groups.  The 
esign  of  the  survey  reflects  the  Air  Force's  objective  to 
nderstand  the  dynamics  of  group  functioning  in  general  and  the 
ole  of  women  in  particular. 

Instrument  development  and  field  activities  are  discussed  in 
ive  sections: 

o  Overview  of  the  survey; 
o  Data  collection  instruments; 
o  Pretest  of  instruments  and  procedures; 
o  Data  collection  procedures;  and 
o  Coding  procedures. 

Chapter  4  discusses  sample  design,  selection,  and 
performance. 


3.1  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  Survey  of  Work  Groups  focuses  on  enlisted,  active-duty 
kir  Force  men  and  women  who  serve  around  the  world.  A  sample  of 
30  bases  (22  in  the  continental  U.S.,  one  in  Alaska,  and  seven 
overseas)  and  14,639  enlisted  personnel,  an  average  of  488  from 
each  base,  were  selected  according  to  the  sample  plan  described  in 
Chapter  4.  Over  83%  of  the  initial  sample  (excluding  those  who 
died  or  left  the  Air  Force)  participated  in  the  survey.  This 
sample  is  the  primary  source  of  information  for  the  analysis  of 
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>f  and  the  reasons  for  these  problens  is  unknown.  For  example, 
the  effect  of  military  couples  with  dependents  on  availability  and 
readiness  and  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  women  in  a 
group  on  incidences  of  work  around  phenomena  have  been 
hypothesised  but  never  fully  tested  heretofore. 
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Attitudes  towards  wonen  are  hard  to  summarize  because  the 
esults  of  attitudinal  surveys  are  so  sensitive  to  the  exact 
[uestion  asked.  There  does  seem  to  be,  however,  a  differentiation 
letween  women  as  individuals  and  women  as  members  of  a  gender, 
or  instance,  on  the  REFORGER  exercise,  MCO  supervisors  tended  to 
ate  each  man  and  woman  equally,  but  they  rated  the  performance  of 
'omen  as  quite  inferior  to  that  of  men.  On  the  whole,  though, 

)Oth  men  and  women  favor  the  use  of  women  in  the  military. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  problems  with  the  existing 
iterature  in  that  research  has  been  both  faulty  and  incomplete. 
iS  to  the  former,  the  applicability  of  most  studies  is  hampered  by 
heir  (1)  limited  sample  and  scope,  (2)  artificial  implementation, 
nd  (3)  problems  with  experimental  and  statistical  controls.  Most 
malyses  have  relied  on  a  small  number  of  observations  of  groups 
ind  individuals,  with  women  functioning  in  only  a  few  occupations, 
'urther,  many  studies  did  not  consider  indicators  of  performance 
ind  readiness.  Even  so,  the  results  reported  were  probably 
ndicative  of  only  temporary  situations  created  by  the  test 
tself.  Finally,  in  roost  studies,  variations  in  indicators  have 
teen  blurred  by  the  lack  of  experimental  control  for  the  percent 
emale  in  the  work  group  and  group  and  individual 
haracteristics. 

These  problems  suggest  the  path  for  further  research.  Most 
bviously,  convincing  research  should  draw  on  a  large, 
epresentative  sample  with  a  rich  set  of  information  on  personal 
nd  work  group  characteristics.  This  would  give  any  findings 
renter  statistical  precision  because  of  the  increased  number  of 
bservations,  and  because  it  would  allow  for  better  control  of 
ther  sources  of  variation.  As  yet,  nothing  is  known  of  the 
aily,  as  opposed  to  test-specific,  effects  of  women  and  gender 
omposition  on  the  performance  of  work  groups.  Although  something 
B  known  about  most  of  the  possible  problems  involved,  the  extent 


the  DoD  as  a  whole  had  attrition  rates  6  percentage  points  higher 
than  men.  The  men  in  most  Air  Force  and  OoD  accession  cohorts  had 
slightly  higher  cumulative  retention  rates  than  women.  Finally, 
for  the  DoD  as  a  whole,  about  5%  more  of  the  first-term  women 
reenlisted  than  men,  but  career  men  reenlisted  at  a  rate  of  15% 
higher  than  like  women. 

2.4  C0RCL0SX0I8 

When  the  studies  are  viewed  as  a  whole,  several  patterns 
emerge.  The  gender  ratio  of  a  group  has  no  effect  on  its 
performance  of  field  duties,  although  this  result  is  only  tested 
for  concentrations  of  women  less  than  35%.  Both  the  MAX  WAC  and 
REFORGER  studies  support  this  view.  The  Green  and  Wilson  study 
provides  some  evidence,  however,  that  the  percent  female  in  a 
training  group  has  a  substantial  effect  on  individual  performance. 
If  it  were  possible  to  generalize  the  results  of  this  case  study, 
then  tae  integration  of  women  over  every  organization  level  would 
have  the  most  positive  effect  on  overall  individual  performance 
and  attitudes. 

The  REFORGER  study  indicates  that  the  performance  of  men  and 
women  are  statistically  indistinguishable,  and  the  analysis  of 
Green  and  Wilson  corroborates  this  finding.  The  REFORGER  and  MAX 
WAC  exercises  do  show,  however,  that  men  work  longer  hours  than 
women.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  there  are  male-female 
differences  in  availability  because  the  statistical  results  are 
ambiguous.  Although  the  Service-specific  evidence  is  mixed 
concerning  which  sex  loses  more  work  time,  the  data  are  consistent 
in  showing  higher  attrition  among  women  and  longer  careers  among 
males.  Finally,  the  REFORGER  study  indicates  that  women  are  less 
able  to  mobilize  quickly  than  men. 
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2.3.1  1981  R«porti  Wobm  In.Thft  Military 


Data  iron  a  Department  of  Defense  survey  distributed  to  all 
personnel  completing  initial  training  in  1979  showed  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  males  in  traditionally  male  occupations ,  nine-tenths 
of  all  males  in  traditionally  female  occupations,  and  nine-tenths 
of  all  females  felt  that  the  average  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
work  in  their  AFSC  or  NOS. 

When  broken  down  by  physical  and  mental  aptitude,  the  results 
were  similar.  Three-fifths  of  all  males  in  traditionally  male 
jobs,  nine-tenths  of  all  males  in  traditionally  female  jobs,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  all  women  thought  that  the  average  woman  was 
physically  qualified  for  their  occupation.  In  regard  to  mental 
capacity  necessary  for  their  occupation,  four-fifths  of  the  males 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  females  surveyed  thought  that  most  women 
were  qualified.  Both  women  (by  an  overwhelming  majority)  and  men 
(by  a  slight  majority)  believed  that  women  could  supervise  as  well 
as  men.  Although  the  data  indicated  that  the  majority  of  men 
believed  women  to  be  qualified  for  the  Services,  there  was  a 
minority  who  reported  that  women  were  mentally  and  physically 
unqualified  for  their  occupational  specialty. 

Lost-time  data  was  ambiguous  and  sketchy:  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  reported  that  men  on  average  lost  more  time  than  women, 
whereas  the  Army  and  Air  Force  indicated  the  reverse.  The  study 
hypothesized  that  there  was  probably  great  gender  bias  present  in 
the  reporting  of  the  data. 


2.3.2  1983  Report!  Military  Women  In  The  Department  of  Defense 

According  to  this  Department  of  Defense  study  of  enlisted 
personnel,  women  in  the  1980  accession  cohort  in  the  Air  Force  and 


2.2.3  Cast  Stadiaat  Womb  ob  Ships 


The  first  of  the  Navy's  experiments  with  women  aboard  ships 
took  place  on  the  USS  Sanctuary  in  1972.  Women  proved  themselves 
to  be  as  capable  as  the  men,  and  few  integration  problems  arose. 
However,  since  this  was  a  hospital  ship,  almost  all  of  the  jobs 
filled  by  women  were  traditionally  female.  Further,  the  women 
aboard  were  more  strictly  screened  than  average  women  in  the  Navy 
who,  at  that  time,  were  more  strictly  screened  than  average  men. 
Thus,  the  results  showed  nothing  about  the  abilities  of  the 
average  woman  recruit  to  perform  her  duties  or  the  ship's  crew  to 
accept  women.  These  factors  seriously  limit  the  applicability  of 
the  findings. 

More  recently,  the  Navy  has  tested  a  more  complete 
integration  of  women  on  ships.  Unpublished  quarterly  reports  from 
the  captains  of  the  tested  ships  indicated  that  despite  initial 
problems,  the  women  have  performed  competently  and  have  been 
accepted  as  both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. ^ 


2.3  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE  REPORTS 

This  section  reviews  recent  reports  from  the  OASD. 
Unfortunately,  these  reports  are  not  oriented  toward  performance. 
They  do,  however,  provide  an  overview  of  the  utilization  of  women 
in  the  military. 


^These  reports  are  summarized  in  the  1981  study  by  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Women  in  the 
Military. 


result  of  the  female's  easier  tasks  and  maternity  and  convalescent 
leave  with  pay. 

To  determine  whether  pregnancy  has  this  important  secondary 
effect,  NPRDC  conducted  interviews  with  male  and  female  personnel 
in  aviation  squadrons  who  had  worked  with  pregnant  women.  Again, 
the  respondents  were  catalogued  as  working  in  a  traditional  or  a 
nontraditional  (female)  occupation,  and  their  attitudes  were 
analyzed  separately.  The  distinction  is  important,  because 
pregnant  women  in  traditional  jobs,  which  are  usually  not 
strenuous,  can  often  work  longer  than  their  counterparts  in 
nontraditional  jobs  can,  before  giving  birth. 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  all  respondents  felt  that 
pregnancy  in  the  work  group  had  no  effect  on  morale,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  felt  there  was  no  effect  on  productivity.  Further,  22% 
and  28%  of  the  respondents  thought  that  pregnancy  had  only  a 
slight  effect  on  group  morale  and  productivity,  respectively.  The 
data  revealed  no  significant  difference  by  type  of  occupation. 

The  results,  however,  are  of  only  limited  value  because  the 
sample  consisted  of  only  54  people.  In  addition,  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  sample  was  selected  randomly,  which  is  even  more 
critical,  given  the  small  sample  size.  The  study  also  failed  to 
analyze  the  responses  by  the  percent  female  in  the  work  group.  It 
could  be  that  the  data  only  showed  that  having  one  pregnant  female 
in  the  work  group  was  not  detrimental,  but  that  increasing  the 
number  of  females  would  have  decreased  morale  and  performance  by 
exacerbating  a  work  around  problem  or  by  increasing  the  chances  of 
having  more  than  one  woman  pregnant. 
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more  women  left  the  Navy  before  completing  their  obligated  term  of 
service  (3%  difference),  significantly  more  men  reenlisted  (6% 
difference),  and  that  women  missed  significantly  less  work  (2.81 
days  per  year  difference) .  Thus,  it  was  unclear  which  sex 
contributed  more  overall  time  to  the  Navy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  study  failed  to  examine  some  of 
the  most  important  issues  in  this  area.  Most  damaging  is  the  lack 
of  consideration  of  any  measure  of  group  performance  or  readiness. 
Even  within  the  confines  of  the  study,  however,  many  areas  were 
overlooked.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  effect  of  group 
composition  on  male  satisfaction,  attrition,  and  reenlistment. 
Missing  as  well  is  the  effect  of  a  group's  gender  ratio  on  female 
attrition.  The  distinction  between  traditional  and  nontraditional 
occupations,  on  which  most  of  the  study  is  based,  is  only  of 
peripheral  interest. 

Finally,  the  study  blurred  the  relevant  distinctions  in  the 
ratio  of  females  across  work  groups.  For  instance,  this  study, 
even  taken  at  face  value,  gives  no  basis  for  determining  the 
effects  of  doubling  the  percentage  of  females  in  the  Navy  because 
the  three  categories  of  work'-group  composition  were  so  general. 
Possibly,  a  great  deal  of  variation  within  the  male-dominated 
regime  existed  but  was  hidden. 

2.2.2  Case  Study:  The  Effect  of  Pregnancy  on  Morale 

Another  important  issue  concerning  the  integration  of  women 
into  the  military  is  the  effect  of  pregnancy  on  the  morale  and 
performance  of  the  work  group.  Certainly  pregnancy  causes  a 
direct  loss  in  the  number  of  hours  that  a  woman  is  available,  but 
it  is  often  hypothesized  that  pregnancy  indirectly  causes  the  loss 
of  still  more  effective  hours  by  undermining  group  morale,  as  a 


2.2.1  Longitndioal  Sorrey  of  Satlafoctloa  aad  ConltaoBt 


The  Naval  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  (NPROC) 
has  performed  extensive  research  on  the  integration  of  women,  but 
much  of  it  is  incomplete  or  only  tangentially  relevant  to  our 
analysis  of  the  1984  D.S.  Air  Force  Study  of  Work  Groups.  Most  of 
the  NPRDC  studies  are  longitudinal,  focusing  on  the  first  tour  of 
duty  of  a  sample  of  approximately  1,000  men  and  women  who  entered 
the  Navy  in  1975.  Analysis  of  the  four-year  observation  period  by 
Thomas  (1982)  exaunined  the  effects  of  work  type  (how  traditionally 
female  it  is)  and  group  gender  ratio  on  the  work  behavior  and 
satisfaction  of  women  in  the  Navy. 


The  data  used  to  determine  these  effects  were  gathered  from 
two  sources:  (1)  a  1976  survey  distributed  to  only  women,  (2)  a 
1979  survey  distributed  to  both  men  and  women,  and  (3)  a  quarterly 
personnel  record  for  each  member  of  the  sample.  For  analysis 
purposes,  work  group  gender  ratios  were  condensed  into  three 
comprehensive  categories,  defined  as  male-dominated,  in  which  at 
least  60%  of  the  group  was  male;  female-dominated,  wherein  the 
group  was  at  least  60%  female;  and  balanced. 

The  data  revealed  no  significant  differences  in  women's  job 
satisfaction,  reenlistment  rates,  or  attrition  rates  between 
traditional  and  nontraditional  occupations.^  In  addition,  the 
data  indicated  that  work  group  composition  had  no  significant 
effect  on  women's  satisfaction  and  reenlistment. 

The  study  also  addressed  the  question  of  the  relative 
availability  of  men  and  women.  It  concluded  that  insignificantly 


^Traditional  female  jobs  are  defined  as  those  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  labor  force  of  its  closest  civilian  sector 
counterpart  is  female. 
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2.1 .5  Womb  in  tb«  Any  Policy  Aoviov 

This  1982  study  by  the  Army  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  examined  the  utilization  of  women  from  the 
perspective  of  job  requirements.  Specifically,  the  study 
addressed  the  requirements  of  strength  and  combat  exposure  that 
limit  the  effective  use  of  women  in  the  Army. 

The  study  primarily  examined  the  strength  demands  of  each  MOS 
to  construct  a  gender-blind  linking  mechanism  between  individual 
physical  capacity  and  physical  work  requirements.  The  study  found 
that  women  were,  in  general,  not  as  strong  as  men  and  were 
subsequently  more  likely  to  be  incapable  of  performing  physically 
demanding  jobs  than  were  men.  The  implicit  and  untested 
hypothesis  was  that  physical  mismatches  of  individuals  and  jobs 
result  in  decreased  group  effectiveness.  This  relationship, 
however,  was  not  addressed  by  the  study. 

2.2  STUDIBS  OP  WOHEB  IN  THE  NAVT 

This  section  reviews  some  of  the  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center,  which  address  the 
effects  of  gender  ratio,  type  of  work,  and  pregnancy  on  some 
measures  of  satisfaction  and  commitment;  and  the  results  of  the 
Navy's  experiments  with  women  aboard  ships. 


be  necessary  for  a  productive  social  environment 


Although  his  findings  are  subject  to  the  qualifications 
inherent  in  a  case  study,  the  results  provide  some  useful 
insights.  He  observed  that  most  women  felt  t.:iat  they  were  forced 
to  prove  themselves  because  of  their  gender.  Over  one-half  of  the 
women  had  directly  ex^'erienced  sexual  harassment  while  on  duty, 
but  few  of  these  instances  had  been  reported,  due  to  fear  of 
retaliation.  According  to  Rustad,  this  was  indicative  of  the 
treatment  of  women:  the  women  experienced  heightened  visibility 
because  of  their  small  numbers,  which  only  fueled  their 
isolation. 

This  cycle  led  to  two  forms  of  behavior  among  the  females. 

The  first  was  one  of  overachievement  in  which  sexuality  was 
submerged.  These  women,  continually  reminded  of  the  gender 
difference,  tried  to  eliminate  it  by  taking  on  a  masculine 
identity.  The  second  group  of  women  were  underachievers.  These 
women  totally  submitted  to  the  gender  distinction,  accentuating 
their  feminity  in  order  to  conform  to  expectations.  They  would 
only  perform  light  tasks  and  would  often  accept  the  advances  of 
their  male  supervisors  and  peers. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  many  others  from  the 
private  sector.^  These  studies  showed  that  when  women  initially 
entered  previously  all-male  institutions,  they  were  viewed  as 
stereotypes,  and  thus  became  isolated,  lost  their  individuality, 
adopted  overachievement  or  underachievement  roles,  and  felt 
pressure  to  conform.  When  the  percent  female  in  the  group  rose  to 
approximately  30%,  social  problems  Were  not  likely  to  develop  and 
the  women  became  very  productive.^ 


^These  include  Ruble  and  Higgins  (1976) ,  Thomas  and  Prather 
(1976),  Webber  (1976),  Ranter  (1977),  and  Spangler  (1978). 

^This  does  not  imply,  though,  any  causal  link.  It  might  be 
that  these  results  demonstrated  that  an  adjustment  period  may 


Dependent  Variables.  The  Air  Force's  primary  concern  was  the 
effect  of  women  on  the  performance  of  work  groups.  By  choosing  a 
survey  approach  to  the  research  questions,  the  Air  Force  chose 
measures  of  performance  that  by  definition  rely  on  reported  rather 
than  observed  behavior.  Specifying  surrogates  for  objective 
indicators  of  the  output  variables  is  probably  the  most  difficult 
and  controversial  element  of  any  survey  study  of  performance.  The 
task  was  further  complicated  because  performance  measures  would  be 
studied  for  a  wide  array  of  occupational  categories  —  all  those 
in  which  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  serve. 

The  study  also  sought  to  measure  dependent  variables  that  are 
not  direct  work  outcomes  but  Ccui  influence  work  group 
effectiveness.  These  include  morale,  tension  related  to  male- 
female  relations,  commitment  to  remain  in  the  work  group  or  in  the 
Air  Force,  and  availability  for  temporary  duty  and  deployment. 

The  final  specification  of  dependent  variables  was  based  on 
reviews  of  several  bodies  of  literature.  Social  organizational 
theory  suggested  importeuit  variables,  studies  of  performance  in 
various  occupational  settings  (similar  to  the  range  of  occupations 
to  which  survey  respondents  would  be  assigned)  suggested  ways  to 
approach  the  problem.  Studies  on  military  populations  suggested 
approaches  to  the  measurement  of  morale  and  organizational 
cohesion.  Research  on  women  in  the  work  place  was  examined  for 
indicators  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  integration  of  women 
into  formerly  male-dominated  professions  (see  References) . 

Independent  variables.  Much  of  the  same  literature  was 
instrumental  in  developing  items  to  measure  independent  variables; 
studies  that  examined  performance  outcomes  also  examined  the 
predictors  and  correlates  of  those  outcomes.  Thus,  the  social 
organizational  literature  revealed  factors  that  affect 
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organizational  productivity,  efficiency,  personnel  turnover,  and 
worker  satisfaction;  "women  in  the  work  place"  studies  suggested 
structural  and  attitudinal  variables  associated  with  acceptance  of 
women  in  various  occupations  and  settings,  and  so  on.  After  the 
variables  of  interest  had  been  further  defined  and  specified, 
instruments  from  previous  studies  were  reviewed  for  specific, 
well-tested  items  designed  to  measure  these  factors  (see 
References) . 

The  questionnaire  required  approximately  one  hour  to 
complete.  Its  169  items  can  be  arrayed  into  several  general 
areas: 

o  Characteristics  of  the  respondent's  work  group, 
including  type  of  work  group,  personnel  composition, 
functional  area,  working  conditions,  morale,  and  quality 
of  supervision; 

o  Assessments  of  the  work  group's  quality  of  work,  rate  of 
production,  and  ability  to  mobilize; 

o  Any  incidents  of  "work  around"  and  sexual  harassment; 

o  Opinions  on  possible  consequences  to  the  work  groups  if 
the  number  of  women  in  them  were  increased  to  one- half 
(the  only  explicitly  speculative  set  of  questions  for 
all  respondents) ; 

o  How  the  respondent's  hours  were  spent  during  the 
previous  wo*rk  week;  and 

o  Basic  demographic  characteristics. 

A  separate  set  of  questions  also  asked  supervisors  to 
evaluate  the  largest  group  he  or  she  oversees  in  terms  of  morale, 
day-to-day  performance,  stability,  and  disciplinary  problems. 

Each  was  then  asked  to  evaluate  the  same  group  characteristics  in 
terms  of  the  current  effects  of  women  in  the  group  and  the  likely 
effects  if  the  number  of  women  were  increased  to  50%  of  the 
group. 


3.2.2  Suppleaentary  Interview  Guides 


In  addition  to  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire^  two 
supplementary  interview  instruments  were  developed: 


o  The  Interview  Guide  for  Enlisted  Personnel  was  used  with 
a  subsample  of  the  enlisted  personnel  selected  to 
complete  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire.  It  was  designed 
to  provide  more  detailed  coverage  of  issues  and 
attitudes  related  to  the  effect  of  women  on  work  groups 
in  the  Air  Force. 

o  The  Interview  Guide  for  Senior  Officers  was  used  with 
two  senior  officers,  usually  Wing  Conunanders  or  Deputy 
Commanders  for  Maintenance,  at  each  of  the  bases 
sampled.  Its  purpose  was  to  examine  the  same  issues 
examined  in  the  enlisted  survey,  but  from  the  commanding 
officer's  perspective.  The  data  from  these  instruments 
are  intended  to  clarify  and  expand  interpretation  of  the 
data  gathered  by  the  basic  survey  instrument. 

The  Interview  Guide  for  Enlisted  Personnel  takes  about  30 
minutes  to  administer,  and  uses  both  closed-and  open-ended 
questions.  It  asks  respondents  to  supply  reasons  for  some  of  the 
multiple  choice  answers  given  on  the  basic  survey  instrument,  and 
asks  for  more  information  about  how  "work  around"  problems  are 
handled  within  the  work  group  (it  covers  this  topic  separately  for 
men  and  women) .  The  interview  guide  also  asks  respondents  about 
the  possible  effects  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  women  in  the 
work  group.  A  final  open-ended  question  asks  if  respondents  have 
anything  to  add  that  is  not  already  addressed  in  the  survey.  The 
instrument  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  B. 


The  Senior  Officers  Interview  Guide  was  intended  to  take 
about  30  minutes  to  administer,  although  the  actual  interviews 
often  lasted  an  hour  or  longer.  The  officers  described  the 
factors  or  conditions  that  interfere  with  operations  within  the 


base  or  wing  for  which  they  are  responsible.  In  a  sequence  of 
questions  similar  to  that  asked  of  supervisors  in  the  Main  Survey 
Questionnairef  the  officers  also  described  the  effects  of  current 
numbers  of  women  on  the  work  group.  The  Senior  Officers  Interview 
Guide  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  C. 

3.3  PRETEST  OP  IHSTR0HEHT8  AMD  PROCEDURES 

In  mid-Sept ember  1984#  a  pretest  of  the  Main  Survey 
Questionnaire  and  an  early  form  of  the  Interview  Guide  for 
Enlisted  Personnel  was  administered  to  approximately  150 
individuals  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware.  This  session 
allowed  MORC  to  refine  its  techniques  for  administering  the  survey 
in  a  group  setting#  and  familiarized  MORC  staff  with  general  base 
procedures.  A  final  pretest  was  administered  to  approximately  25 
enlisted  personnel  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas  to  assess 
last-minute  changes  to  the  questionnaire. 

3.3.1  Instruments 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  pretest  was  to  obtain  information 
about  the  performance  of  the  items  that  made  up  the  basic  study 
questionnaire  —  their  clarity  and  face  validity#  the  adequacy  of 
their  response  options#  the  suitability  of  their  placement 
within  the  instrument#  and  the  appropriateness  of  their 
interconnecting  instructions.  Also#  the  pretest  would  indicate 
the  most  effective  mix  of  written  explanations  and  instructions 
within  the  questionnaire  and  oral  explanations#  instructions#  and 
examples  from  trained  survey  session  leaders. 

This  decision  was  particularly  important  with  respect  to 
explanations  of  the  key  concept#  "primary  work  groups".  It  was 
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essential  to  the  validity  of  the  study  that  respondents  understand 
and  use  this  term  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  researchers,  and 
that  the  term  accurately  represent  a  fundamental  unit  of 
organization  within  the  Air  Force.  Therefore,  the  adequacy  of.  the 
explanations  of  the  concept  was  central  to  the  success  of  the 
research. 

Going  into  the  pretest,  this  fact  was  in  conflict  with  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  it  is  poor  questionnaire  design  practice 
to  begin  a  survey  instrument  with  lengthy  written  instructions 
(they  are  unlikely  to  be  read  with  anything  close  to  the  attention 
hoped  for  by  their  authors) .  Yet,  too  great  a  dependence  on 
trained  interviewer  explanations  would  make  self-administration  of 
the  survey  more  susceptible  to  respondent  errors  in 
interpretation,^  which  would  result  in  non-comparable  data.  The 
pretest  gave  the  researchers  an  opportunity  to  refine  the  key  work 
group  concept,  obtain  the  advice  of  the  respondents  themselves  on 
appropriate  language  and  examples  for  describing  it,  and  learn  the 
best  means  for  presenting  it. 

Two  different  introductions  to  the  survey  and  the  work  group 
were  tested  using  different  combinations  of  oral  and  written 
explanations  and  examples.  Respondents  were  asked  for  their 
reaction  to  language  choice  and  the  adequacy  of  the  response 
categories  (e.g.,  completeness,  mutual  exclusivity),  and  were  also 
asked  to  report  any  errors  of  omission.  During  the  pretest, 
respondents  were  asked  to  note  on  a  separate  paper  any  problems 
they  encountered  with  questionnaire  items,  and  were  encouraged  to 
make  observations  they  believed  should  be  considered  before 
the  survey  group  selected  the  final  version  of  the  questionnaire. 

^Some  persons  could  not  attend  the  group  survey  sessions,  or 
were  working  at  GSUs  or  case  study  bases  where  NORC  staff  would 
not  be  present  to  administer  the  study. 
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Respondents  and  researchers  discussed  these  topics  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  pretesting  session. 

The  pretest  revealed  more  examples  of  existing  work  groups 
that  the  instrument  would  have  to  accommodate,  and  helped 
researchers  clarify  the  appropriate  combination  of  written  and 
oral  instructions.  Discussions  indicated  problems  in  the  wording 
or  formatting  of  several  questionnaire  items,  which  were  modified 
accordingly  in  the  final  version  of  the  questionnaire.  In 
accordance  with  expectations,  responses  to  most  items  were 
generally  distributed  across  the  entire  range  of  alternatives. 

The  pretesting  of  personal  interviews  with  enlisted  personnel 
used  open-ended  questions  to  elicit  reasons  behind  responses  given 
in  the  closed-ended  Main  Survey  Questionnaire.  Rather  than  rely 
totally  on  the  more  difficult  to  analyze  open-ended  format, 
patterns  and  common  themes  in  the  responses,  revealed  by  the 
pretest,  were  used  to  construct  closed-ended  questions  for  some  of 
the  items. 

At  the  time  of  the  pretest,  the  Special  Study  Group  had  not 
confirmed  that  interviews  with  senior  officers  would  be  included 
in  the  study.  Therefore,  the  Senior  Officers  Interview  Guide  had 
not  been  developed  and  could  not  be  tested  during  the  Dover 
pretest.  The  final  form  of  the  Senior  Officers  Interview  Guide 
mostly  used  tested  items  from  the  other  two  instruments.  It  was 
pretested  on  Air  Force  Special  Study  Team  officers  for  clarity  and 
length  considerations. 

3.3.2  Procedures 

Before  the  researchers  arrived  at  the  base,  the  local  Survey 
Control  Officer  (SCO)  was  told  the  purposes  and  requirements  of 


the  pretest.  The  SCO  scheduled  male  and  female  enlisted 
personnel f  representing  a  variety  of  work  group  assignments  and 
ranks,  for  survey  sessions  and  personal  interviews.  Four  sessions 
involving  a  total  of  147  individuals  were  held  over  two  days. 

In  contrast  to  the  sampling  requirements  for  the  full  study, 
the  SCO  was  free  to  select  any  readily  available  individuals  who 
fit  the  specified  criteria  for  these  activities.  This  group 
selected  by  the  SCO  was  handled  just  as  the  specified  random 
sample  of  enlisted  personnel  was  in  the  main  study.  The  SCO  made 
up  alphabetized  lists  of  the  individuals  scheduled  for  each 
session.  Respondents  were  checked  in  at  the  sessions  by  NORC 
staff.  No  substitutions  were  allowed.  Individuals  who  did  not 
appear  for  their  scheduled  session  were  contacted  by  the  SCO  and 
rescheduled  whenever  possible,  and  reasons  for  non-participation 
were  obtained  for  those  who  could  not  reschedule. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  pretest  was  to  gain  information 
about  the  instruments.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  full  pilot 
test  of  all  elements  of  the  main  study.  NORC  would  use  inferences 
from  the  pilot  study  experience  and  briefings  from  the  Special 
Study  Team  staff  about  conditions  likely  to  be  encountered  at 
different  types  of  bases  to  prepare  interviewers  for  their  tasks 
during  the  main  study. 


3.4  DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 

Assisted  by  Air  Force  Survey  Control  Officers  and  their 
staffs  on  the  30  bases,  NORC  was  responsible  for  data  collection. 

A  Special  Study  Team  officer  coordinated  base  activities  and 
consulted  with  the  NORC  project  management  staff  on  questions  that 
arose  in  the  course  of  data  collection.  The  project  director  for 


SRA  also  consulted  on  questionnaire  issues  during  the  field 
period. 

Eleven  NORC  interviewing  teams  conducted  group  survey 
sessions  and  personal  interviews  from  late  October  to  late 
November,  1984.  The  teams  consisted  of  a  team  leader,  drawn  from 
the  pool  of  NORC's  most  experienced  permanent  interviewing  staff 
(all  senior  managers  within  the  NORC  field  staff  structure) ,  and 
two  other  experienced  interviewers.  At  the  request  of  the  Air 
Force,  at  least  one  member  of  each  team  was  male  so  that  any 
effects  of  sex  of  interviewer  on  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
responses  about  women  in  the  personal  interview  could  be  measured. 
NORC's  experiment  to  test  for  these  effects  is  described  in 
section  3.6. 

3.4.1  Scheduling 

Field  activities  began  with  the  scheduling  of  data  collection 
at  the  bases  selected  for  the  study.  Chapter  4  describes  the 
sample  design.  Scheduling  had  to  await  confirmation  that  no  major 
Air  Force  activities  would  conflict  with  the  data  collection 
period.  At  this  time,  messages  were  sent  from  the  Special  Study 
Group  to  the  Base  Commanders  and  Survey  Control  Officers  apprising 
them  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  study  and  the  roles  they 
would  be  required  to  play  in  collecting  data. 

After  Air  Force  approval  team  leaders  called  the  base  SCOs  to 
inform  them  of  the  data  collection  dates.  Four  days  would  be 
required  at  each  base  to  administer  the  group  survey  and  conduct 
interviews  with  enlisted  personnel  and  senior  officers.  NORC  team 
leaders  sent  each  SCO  a  letter  that  reiterated  the  plans  made  over 
the  phone  and  outlined  in  detail  the  activities  planned  for  the 
survey  week  and  the  intermediate  actions  required  of  the  SCO. 
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At  least  two  weeks  prior  to  data  collection,  the  Air  Force 
Special  Study  Team  sent  SCOs  the  lists  of  base  personnel  to  be 
scheduled  for  the  study.  Organized  by  unit,  the  lists  indicated 
whether  an  individual  was  selected  for  the  group  survey  only,  the 
survey  session  plus  personal  interview,  the  GSU  sample  associated 
with  that  base.  SCOs  and  the  affected  officers  were  notified  of 
the  senior  officers  selected  for  interviews.  NORC  also  received 
this  information  and  sent  alphabetized  lists  of  the  entire  base 
sample  to  te2un  leaders  before  they  arrived  at  the  base. 


3.4.2  Base  Procedurest  Group  Survey  Sessions  and  Follow-up 

Cases 


Teams  arrived  at  the  bases  the  afternoon  before  the  first  day 
of  data  collection.  Team  leaders  met  with  SCOs  or  their 
representatives  to  review  the  team's  planned  activities  and 
requirements  for  that  week.  Four  group  survey  sessions  of 
approximately  40  respondents  were  scheduled  for  each  of  three 
days.  Alphabetized  lists  of  each  session's  scheduled 
participants,  used  to  log  in  the  sample  members,  were  prepared  by 
the  SCO  and  given  to  the  NORC  team  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
each  session.  Because  respondents  had  to  complete  the  Main  Survey 
Questionnaire  before  being  interviewed,  those  selected  for 
personal  interviews  were  scheduled  for  group  sessions  early  in  the 
week  to  maximize  the  team's  flexibility  in  arranging  interview 
times  for  them.  Whenever  possible,  an  individual's  interview  was 
to  take  place  immediately  after  his  or  her  group  survey  session. 
Interviews  with  the  base's  senior  officers  were  arranged  for  early 
in  the  week. 

Team  leaders  toured  the  facilities  reserved  for  the  group  and 
interview  sessions  (a  large  room  with  ample  writing  space  for  40, 
and  three  private  rooms  for  conducting  personal  interviews)  and 
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ade  any  last-minute  requests  for  necessary  materials  and 
ssistance. 

The  management  of  tasks  within  the  group  sessions  varied 
ith  base  conditions.  In  all  cases,  however,  sessions  began  by 
ogging  in  respondents  to  ensure  that  those  present  were  on  the 
ample  list.  There  were,  in  fact,  numerous  cases  of  the  wrong 
ndividuals  appearing  at  the  survey  session  (ascertained  by 
becking  the  social  security  number  on  the  original  sample  list 
ith  that  of  the  individual  who  appeared  at  the  session) .  SCOs 
ere  immediately  notified  of  such  problems  and  asked  to  call  the 
orrect  individual  and  reschedule  him  or  her.  Depending  on  the 
udgment  of  the  team  as  to  the  more  appropriate  response  at  the 
ime,  the  non-sample  members  were  thanked  but  told  they  need  not 
tay,  or  were  allowed  to  stay  and  complete  the  questionnaire  but 
ad  their  questionnaires  removed  after  the  session. 

All  sessions  began  with  introductions  to  the  study,  a 
ascription  of  NORC  and  its  role  in  the  research,  and  pledges  that 
he  Air  Force  would  never  receive  information  directly  linking  a 
ame  with  an  individual  answer  sheet.  NORC  staff  then  spent  10  to 
5  minutes  explaining  the  work  group  concept,  going  through  the 
uestionnaire  examples  of  different  types  of  work  groups,  and 
nswering  respondents'  questions  about  classifying  their  own  work 
roups.  After  all  work  group  questions  were  resolved,  the  group 
as  told  to  proceed,  with  each  person  working  alone  and  questions 
andled  one-on-one,  until  all  had  finished  the  questionnaire. 

Latecomers  were  handled  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Having  three 
embers  on  each  team  allowed  NORC  the  flexibility  of  sending  one 
earn  member  to  another  room  to  start  another  session  with  those 
ho  had  arrived  after  the  main  session  was  well  under  way.  A  few 
ases  did  not  have  the  space  to  accommodate  a  small,  concurrent 
econd  session,  so  latecomers  at  these  bases  received  individual 


troductory  instructions  and  were  either  brought  into  the  main 
om  to  complete  the  survey  with  the  others  or  rescheduled  for 
other  session.  The  latter  was  the  less  preferred  and  less  used 
tion»  however,  because  of  the  risk  of  losing  the  sample  member 
he  or  she  tie  re  not  surveyed  at  that  time. 

Teams  completed  a  Session  Report  Form  on  each  session, 
iscribing  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  session  and  any 
iministrative  problems  or  questions  related  to  interpretation  of 
le  questionnaire.  These  report  forms  were  also  used  to  summarize 
sspondents*  comments  about  the  survey.  The  report  forms  were 
rouped  with  the  answer  sheets  and  mailed  to  NORC.  NORC  passed 
lem  all  to  SRA. 

NORC  team  members  called  the  NORC  central  office  if  any 
iiestions  they  could  not  resolve  arose  during  the  session.  If 
3RC  project  managers  could  not  resolve  the  problem,  the  Study 
eeun  liaison  officer  or  the  SRA  project  director  was  consulted. 

11  such  questions  and  their  answers  were  documented.  If  general 
rinciples  were  developed,  they  were  passed  back  to  all  teams  in 
he  field.  The  most  frequent  question  of  this  type  concerned  the 
ppropriate  description  of  a  respondent's  functional  area  (Q.25  in 
he  Main  Survey  Questionnaire) .  Functional  area  is  an 
dministrative  term  not  in  general  use  among  enlisted  personnel, 
nd  it  was  not  always  apparent  from  the  questionnaire  where  an 
ndividual  should  be  placed.  Thus,  as  areas  not  on  the  list  were 
ncountered  in  the  field  and  their  appropriate  classification 
etermined,  they  were  added  to  all  survey  teams'  lists  for  use  in 
ubsequent  sessions. 

As  respondents  handed  in  answer  sheets,  team  members  scanned 
hem  for  completeness.  If  the  answer  sheet  was  largely  incomplete 
r  sections  had  been  Inappropriately  skipped,  respondents  were 
sked  to  stay  and  complete  the  questionnaire.  At  the  end  of  each 
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Lon,  the  names  of  scheduled  participants  who  had  not  shown  up 
reviewed  with  the  SCO,  who  was  to  call  the  individuals  or 
c  supervisors  immediately  to  find  out  the  reason  for 
>mpliance  and  to  reschedule  them. 

The  last  day  at  the  base  was  used  to  hold  make-up  group 
Lons  for  people  who  did  not  attend  earlier  sessions  and  for 
:ional  personal  interviews  (see  next  section) .  Up  to  eight 
I  sessions  were  conducted  during  the  four  days  to  accommodate 
indents'  schedules.  NORC  team  members  worked  an  average  of  45 
3  during  the  four-day  period. 

The  final  day  was  also  used  for  meeting  with  the  SCO  to 
ew  the  status  of  all  cases  on  the  base  and  to  review  the  SCO's 
snsibilities  and  procedures  for  following  up  cases  after 
's  departure.  It  was  essential  that  each  case  in  the  original 
Le  be  accounted  for  by  name  (i.e.,  be  given  a  disposition 
:  for  example,  as  a  completed  case  or  as  a  non-respondent 
jse  no  longer  in  the  Air  Force,  deceased,  for  medical  reasons, 

I  so  that  sample  weights  and  error  rates  could  be  computed. 

NORC's  confidentiality  agreement  with  the  Air  Force  precluded 
jsual  procedure  of  assigning  case  ID  numbers  to  sample 
ers.  Thus  the  completed  questionnaire  could  not  be  used  to 
le  who  had  and  had  not  participated.  Rather,  it  was  necessary 
idicate  completed  cases  on  the  original  sample  lists,  based  on 
lames  checked  off  of  the  alphabetized  lists  at  each  session, 
to  review  the  remaining  names  with  the  SCO  to  attribute  a 
in  for  non-participation  and  to  assign  a  disposition  code. 

The  SCO  was  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  completed  questionnaire 
Ln  two  weeks  from  all  base  personnel  in  the  sample  who  had  not 
Lcipated  in  the  group  sessions.  In  some  cases  the  SCO  knew 
e  NORC  was  on  base  that  this  would  be  impossible  because  the 


on  was  no  longer  in  the  service,  had  received  a  permanent 
ge  of  station,  was  away  for  training,  or  the  like.  The  SCO's 
was  to  confirm  which  individuals  could  not  respond  and  to 
k  down  the  others.  He  or  she  would  have  two  weeks  to  follow 
lases,  after  which  additional  completed  answer  sheets  were  to 
tent  to  NORC.  For  NORC  to  assign  final  case  outcome  or 
>osition  codes  to  these  follow-up  cases,  it  was  necessary  to 
i  note,  for  NORC's  temporary  records  only,  of  a  unique  answer 
it  number  to  be  given  to  each  follow-up  case  by  the  SCO.  NORC 
Ld  then  check  off  cases  as  completed  when  individual's  answer 
»ts  were  sent  to  NORC  and  could  assign  final  non-response  codes 
the  remaining  names  in  the  sample. 


.3  Base  Procedures I  Interviews  with  Enlisted  Personnel  and 
Senior  Officers 

A  subsample  of  37  Individuals  at  each  base  was  selected  for 
sonal  interviews,  which  took  place  after  they  had  completed  the 
n  Survey  Questionnaire.  For  analytic  purposes,  it  was 
essary  that  data  from  a  respondent's  personal  interview 
ntually  be  linked  with  his  or  her  Main  Survey  Questionnaire 
ponses.  NORC  staff  recorded  the  numbers  on  the  answer  sheets 
d  by  respondents  who  were  to  be  interviewed.  No  record  of  the 
les  associated  with  these  cases  was  kept  after  the  interview  was 
r. 


The  team's  final  data  collection  responsibility  was  to 
erview  two  senior  officers  at  each  base.  These  interviews 
ted  from  30  to  90  minutes.  Because  administration  of  the 
sonal  interviews  required  trained  interviewers,  there  could  be 
follow-up  of  personal  interview  non-respondents  after  NORC 
ff  had  left  the  bases. 


Geographically  Separata  Dnita  aud  Korean  Case  Study  Bases 


he  Air  Force  sought  information  about  the  effects  of  women 
k  groups  in  settings  other  than  the  conventional  bases 
lented  in  the  main  study  sample.  Thus#  enlisted  personnel 
g  in  Geographically  Separate  Units  (GSUs)  affiliated  with 
mple  bases  were  also  selected  for  participation  in  this 
Because  of  their  off-base  locations,  the  responses  to  the 
urvey  Questionnaire  were  gathered  by  mail.  The  base  SCO 
red  the  questionnaire  to  the  individuals  involved,  followed 
any  way  he  or  she  saw  fit,  and  sent  all  completed 
onnaires  to  NORC  within  two  weeks.  NORC  followed  up  with 
to  SCOs  when  GSU  cases  were  not  received  within  the  expected 
I  but  played  no  other  active  role  in  this  data  collection 
ty. 

lORC  played  an  even  less  direct  role  in  data  collection  on 
'o  Korean  Case  study  bases.  Because  NORC  staff  did  not  visit 
bases,  there  was  no  direct  contact  between  NORC  and  base 
As  with  the  GSUs,  SCOs  at  these  bases  delivered  and 
ved  Main  Survey  Questionnaires  and  answer  sheets,  and  sent 
mpleted  answer  sheets  to  NORC. 

lo  effort  was  made  to  monitor  case  dispositions  in  the  GSU 
se  Study  samples.  Data  from  these  samples  and  information 
ir  rates  of  response  will  be  reported  in  a  future  document. 
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TABLE  3-2 


RESPOISBS  TO  QDBSTIOIS  0RI6IBAL  TO  TBB  IBTBRVIEV, 
BT  SEX  OP  IHTBRVIEIIBR  AID  SBX  OP  RBSPOHDBBT 


Male  Respondent  Female  Respondent 

iflu - Mai?  iDtf  P^galC.lPtt Male  mt. Female  Int. 

If  the  female  perceatage  of  yonr  work  group  were  increased 
from  its  present  level,  is  there  any  point  at  which 
percentage  of  women  would  begin  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
group's  dflyrtP-diy  performance? 


a  positive  effect 

5.9 

8.0 

12.8 

9.8 

19 

25 

11 

8 

a  negative  effect 

34.9 

31.7 

17.4 

9.8 

112 

99 

15 

8 

feet 

59.2 

60.3 

69.8 

80.5 

190 

188 

60 

66 

number 

321 

312 

86 

82 

Chi  Sq.2df®l«50  P<.47  Chi  Sq.2df=2.80  p<.25 


If  the  female  percentage  of  your  work  group  were  increased 
from  its  present  level,  is  there  any  point  at  which  the 
percentage  of  women  would  begin  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
group's  ability  isi  iPbili;;?  guickiv? 


\  positive 

effect 

1.6 

5 

3.2 

10 

0.0 

0 

3.7 

3 

1  negative 

effect 

25.3 

81 

23.8 

74 

16.3 

14 

17.1 

14 

feet 

73.1 

234 

73.0 

227 

83.7 

72 

79.3 

65 

number 

320 

311 

86 

82 

Chi  Sq.2df*'2.0  p<.38  (Cells  too  small  for 

Chi  Sq.) 
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TABLE  3-2 


BB8P0BSB8  TO  QOB8TIOB8  OS16IBAL  TO  THE  IBTBBVIEW, 
BY  8BX  OP  IHTBRTIBRB  AKD  8BX  OP  RB8P0HDBHT 


Hov  much  is  (voMn  not  carrying  their  own  weight)  a  problem 
in  getting  the  work  done  in  yoor  work  gronp? 


serious  problem 

8.1 

2.0 

12.5 

9.5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

ms  problem 

21.6 

24.5 

6.3 

14.3 

8 

12 

1 

3 

:ate  problem 

21.6 

32,7 

18.8 

28.6 

8 

16 

3 

6 

It  problem 

37.8 

26.6 

31.3 

38.1 

14 

14 

5 

8 

coblem  at  all 

10.8 

12.2 

31.3 

9.5 

4 

6 

5 

2 

L  number 

37 

49 

16 

21 

Chi 

S<J‘4df*3.26 

p<.52 

(Cells  too 
Chi 

small  fo 
Sq.) 

TABLB  3-2 


SB8V0ISB8  TO  Q0B8TI0B8  0BI6IIBL  TO  THB  IBTBBVIEIT, 
BT  8BX  OP  IBTBKTIBBBB  ABD  8BX  OP  SBBPOBDBHT 


Male  Respondent 

itlon _ Male  Int.  Female  Int. _ Hftlg-JPtt _ F?P»al? 


Bov  Bueh  ia  (aea  not  carrying  their  own  weight)  a  problen  in 
getting  the  work  done  in  year  work  group? 


r  serious  problem 

3.0 

2.1 

2.6 

9.8 

4 

3 

1 

4 

.ous  problem 

6.7 

12.6 

10.3 

12.2 

9 

18 

4 

5 

»rate  problem 

34.1 

32.2 

30.8 

36.6 

46 

46 

12 

15 

|ht  problem 

45.9 

42.0 

51.3 

29.3 

62 

60 

20 

12 

>roblem  at  all 

10.4 

11.2 

5.1 

12.2 

14 

16 

2 

5 

il  number 

135 

143 

39 

41 

Chi 

Sq.4df»3 

.08  p<.54 

(Cells  too 
Chi 

small  for 
Sq.) 

TABLE  3-2 


RBSP0HSB8  TO 
BT  SBX  OP 

QOBSTIOBS  ORIGIIAL  TO 
IBTBRVIBIIBB  AID  SBX  Of 

THE  INTERVIEW, 

'  RESPONDENT 

Male  Respondent 

Female  Respondent 

St  ion _ Male  Int. 

Female  Int. 

Male 

Int. _ Female  int. 

(If  you  vfiyld  transfer  fron  your  work 

group)  What  was 

the 

■a in  reason  for 

this? 

}ervisor 

14.0% 

13.1% 

6.3% 

26.9% 

12 

13 

2 

7 

-workers 

3.5 

2.0 

15.6 

11.5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

ties,  tasks 

46.5 

36.4 

40.6 

23.1 

40 

36 

13 

6 

ysical  conditions 

1.2 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

cation 

1.2 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

lurs/shift 

9.3 

15.2 

9.4 

11.5 

8 

15 

3 

3 

:her  reason 

24.4 

30.3 

28.1 

26.9 

21 

30 

9 

7 

)tal  Number 

86 

99 

32 

26 

Expected  values  of 

cells  too 

small  to  meet  the 

assumptions 

of  the 

li  Square.) 


As  shown  in  Table  3-2,  respondents'  answers  to  the  questions 
ginal  to  the  interview  showed  no  systematic  variation  by  the 
of  the  interviewer,  where  variations  might  logically  occur, 
only  one  item  was  a  statistically  significant  difference  in 
ponses  found:  male  respondents  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
1  a  male  than  a  female  interviewer  that  increasing  the  number 
women  in  their  work  group  would  have  no  positive  consequences, 
tistically  significant  differences  could  not  be  found  for  any 
the  other  questions  for  which  the  chi  square  could  be  reliably 
puted. 

These  findings  indicate  that  the  Air  Force  need  not  exercise 
special  caution  related  to  a  sex  of  interviewer/sex  of 
pondent  interaction  in  interpreting  the  findings  from  the 
sonal  interviews.  They  also  argue  for  the  efficacy  of  NORC 
ining  in  producing  interviewers  who  function  as  neutral  stimuli 
the  interview  session. 
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TABLE  3-1 

RBSF0BSB8  TO  QOBSTIOIS  KBPBATBD  PBOB  TBB  BAXB  8UBTBT 
QOBSTIOniAIBB,  BT  SBX  OP  IBTBBVIERB  AID  8BX  OP  BB8POHDBBT 


Male  Respondent 


Female  Respondent 
Male  int.  Female  Int. 


L.  Would  you  transfer  from  your  current  work  group  if  you  could? 


2. 


Yes 

No 

Total  Number 


26.8 

73.2 

321 


31.4 

68.6 

312 


37.2 

62.8 

86 


31.7 

68.3 

82 


Chi  Sqi(jf»1.42  p<.23  Chi  Sqidf®*33  p<.56 


Did  you  report  that  your  work  group  had  a  problem  with  any  men 
not  carrying  their  own  weight? 


Yes 

No 

Total  Number 


42.4 

89.1 

321 


45.8 

85.2 

312 


44.2 

80.2 
86 


50.0 

74.4 

82 


Chi  Sqidf**64  p<.43 


Chi  Sqi(3f=.36  p<.55 


Did  you  report  that  your  work  group  had  a  problem  with  any 
women  not  carrying  their  own  weight? 


Yes  10.9 
No  98.1 
Total  Number  321 


14.8 

85.2 

311 


19.8 

80.2 

86 


25.6 

74.4 

82 


Chi  Sqi5fsl.80  p<.18 


Chi  Sqidf®.52  P<.47 
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The  reeponses  of  males  and  females  were  examined  separately, 
esponses  given  to  male  interviewers  were  compared  with  those 
liven  to  females  for  both  male  and  female  respondents.  The  chi 
iquare  statistic  was  computed  to  describe  any  differences  in  the 
^ttern  of  responses  across  a  variable's  response  categories 
>btained  by  male  and  female  interviewers. 


3.6.2  Pindings 


In  many  cases*  particularly  with  the  female  respondent  sample 
which  totaled  168  individuals,  cell  sizes  are  too  small  to 
compute  the  chi  square  (i.e.,  more  than  1/5  of  the  expected 
frequencies  are  less  than  5  when  df  •  1|  see  Cochran,  1954). ^ 

In  these  cases  the  pattern  of  responses  was  examined  for  trends. 
Because  of  the  very  small  number  of  women  interviewed,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  caution  must  be  exercised  even  in  the  discussion  of 
trends.  There  are  simply  too  few  cases  to  allow  confident 
argument  about  the  overall  effects  of  sex  of  interviewer  on  the 
responses  of  female  enlisted  personnel.  To  remind  the  reader  of 
the  small  female  sample  size,  numbers  of  cases  in  each  response 
category  are  reported  in  addition  to  percentages. 


No  statistically  significant  differences  in  survey  responses 
by  sex  of  Interviewer  were  found  for  questions  that  met  the 
assumptions  of  the  chi  square.  Nor  do  the  patterns  of  responses 
on  the  other  variables  indicate  systematic  variation  with  the  sex 
of  the  interviewer. 


In  the  questions  repeated  from  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire, 
no  differences  were  found  where  none  were  expected.  Table  3-1 
shows  this  for  three  central  "repeat”  questions. 


l”df*  equals  degrees  of  freedom. 
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The  interview  guide  used  a  reiteration  of  responses  to  the 
group  survey  as  the  starting  point  for  further  questioning.  Thus, 
several  tiaes  respondents  were  asked  to  report  their  responses  to 
the  group  survey,  and  were  then  questioned  about  their  reasons  for 
those  responses  or  asked  to  elaborate  upon  then.  For  example,  if 
they  said  in  the  nain  survey  that  they  would  like  to  transfer  out 
of  their  present  work  group,  during  the  interview  they  were  asked 
the  main  reason  for  wanting  to  do  so.  They  were  also  asked  ”What 
is  it  specifically  about  (THE  MAIM  REASON)  that  would  make  you 
want  to  transfer?"  Similarly,  those  who  reported  that  they  would 
prefer  to  remain  in  their  present  work  group  were  asked,  "What  is 
it  about  your  work  group  that  makes  you  want  to  stay  rather  than 
transfer?" 

In  our  analyses,  we  would  expect  to  find  no  difference  in 
responses  by  sex  of  interviewer  for  questions  that  were  simply 
reports  of  responses  given  previously  in  the  group  survey  session, 
because  there  was  no  interviewer  involved  in  the  group  sessions. 
However,  we  might  expect  to  find  differences  in  the  interview 
elaborations  upon  previous  responses,  especially  those  related  to 
gender. 

The  remainder  of  the  items  were  original  to  the  interview,  so 
all  could  be  examined  for  differences  in  response  patterns  by  sex 
of  interviewer.  These  items  asked  whether  and  at  what  point 
increasing  the  number  of  women  in  the  work  group  would  positively 
or  negatively  affect  day-to-day  performance  and  mobility,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  responses.  They  also  asked  respondents  to  list 
the  most  important  positive  and  negative  things  that  might  happen 
if  the  number  of  women  in  the  work  group  were  increased 
substantially  in  the  next  couple  of  years. 
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any  particular  base  ranged  from  33:4  to  24:13,  but  was  typically 
30:7. 


The  following  assignment  table  determined  interviewing 
assignments  for  the  study  in  a  way  that  would  maximize  the  number 
of  cross-sex  interviews,  but  minimize  between-cell  differences. 


Sex  of  Rcspondemt 


Male 

Female 

Sex  of 

Male 

442(39.8%) 

113(10.2%) 

Interviewer 

Female 

442(39.8%) 

113(10.2%) 

Total 

884(79.6%) 

226(20.4%) 

ORIGIUL  ASSIGHMEBT 


Total 

555  (50.0%) 
555  (50.0%) 
1110(100.0%) 


The  appropriate  number  of  interviews  in  each  cell  was 
specified  to  the  teams  at  each  base,  in  accord  with  the  actual 
numbers  of  male  and  female  respondents  selected  on  the  base. 


The  survey  teams  implemented  the  study  design,  as  shown  in 
the  table  below. 


Sex  of  Respondent 


Hale 

Female 

Sex  of 

Hale 

321(40.1%) 

86(10.7%) 

Interviewer 

Female 

312(39.0%) 

82(10.2%) 

Total 

633(79.1%) 

168(20.9%) 

Total 

407  (50.8%) 
394  (49.2%) 
801(100.0%) 


COlPLBTBD  ASSIGmBRT 


reports  of  sex  habits  as  a  possible  cause  of  mental  disturbances. 
Klndel  (1961)  found  that  wives  report  exerting  more  Influence  on 
family  decisions  when  reporting  to  female  than  to  male 
Interviewers.  Psychological  literature  on  self-disclosure  shows 
females  generally  to  be  more  self-disclosing  (e.g.r  Lombardo  and 
Berzonskyf  1979) ,  and  both  sexes  to  disclose  more  In  the  presence 
of  a  same-sex  model  or  Interviewer  (Casclanlr  1978) .  In  an 
analysis  of  data  collected  by  telephone  Interviewers  at  NORCr 
Nealon  (1983)  reported  significant  differences  In  the  responses 
obtained  by  male  and  female  Interviewers  In  Interviews  with 
farmers  and  their  wives. 

Other  research  has  reported  no  effect  of  sex  of  Interviewer. 
Colombotos  et  al.  (1969;  cited  In  Nealon,  1983)  found  essentially 
no  difference  In  the  reporting  of  psychiatric  symptoms  to  male  and 
female  Interviewers.  Dlllman  et  al.  (1976)  did  not  examine  the 
content  of  responses,  but  showed  In  their  research  that  telephone 
Interview  refusal  rates  for  male  and  female  Interviewers  were 
virtually  the  same. 

In  summary,  the  current  literature  shows  that  under  varying 
circumstances  the  sex  of  the  Interviewer  can  Influence  the  data. 
The  survey  experiment  reported  below  was  designed  to  reveal 
whether  the  sex  of  highly  skilled  and  experienced  Interviewers  can 
affect  responses  to  a  personal  Interview  survey  when  the  subject 
matter  deals  explicitly  with  sex-related  Issues. 


3.6.1  Design  of  the  Experiment 

Thirty-seven  people  were  selected  from  each  base's  main 
survey  sample  for  personal  Interviews,  1,110  individuals  in  all. 
The  ratios  of  males  to  females  selected  for  personal  interviews  on 
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these  feelings  rather  than  offend  a  female  interviewer. 
Alternately,  the  mere  presence  of  a  women  may  serve  as  a  cue  that 
anti-female  sentiments  are  socially  unacceptable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  model  on  which  most  survey 
interviewing  is  based  assumes  that  the  interviewer  functions  as  a 
neutral  stimulus  with  respect  to  the  topics  covered  in  the 
interview.  This  is  because  survey  research  is  based  on  a 
stimulus-response  theory  of  cognition  and  behavior  —  it  is 
assumed  that  a  questionnaire  item  will  mean  exactly  the  same  thing 
to  every  respondent.  Hence,  the  interviewer  serves  as  a  conveyor 
and  clarifier  of  question  content  and  recorder  of  responses,  but 
does  nothing  to  affect  the  direction  or  intensity  of  responses 
given  by  the  respondent. 

For  this  survey  effort,  all  data  collection  staff  had 
received  NORC's  required  general  (i.e.,  not  project-specific) 
training.  Many  had  served  as  instructors  for  this  training  as 
well.  General  training  established  the  principles  of  good 
interviewing  that  hold  true  across  all  survey  studies.  These 
principles  include  maintaining  a  professional  demeanor  and  obvious 
neutrality  with  respect  to  all  questionnaire  topics;  adherence  to 
questionnaire  instructions;  no  deviation  from  questionnaire  text; 
use  of  only  standard  or  specially  prescribed  probes;  and 
responding  to  interviewee  questions  with  simple  repetition  of  the 
items  or  other  prepared  neutral  responses.  In  addition,  all  team 
members  received  training  specifically  designed  for  the  Air  Force 
study. 


While  considerable  research  has  examined  response  effects  of 
interviewer  characteristics  (e.g.,  Sudman  and  Bradburn,  1974; 
Singer  et  al.,  1983),  there  have  been  relatively  few  systematic 
examinations  of  the  effects  of  interviewer  sex.  Benney  et  al. 
(1956)  found  male  interviewers  less  likely  than  females  to  receive 


After  open**ended  items  were  coded,  closed-ended  items  were 
prepared  for  data  entry.  The  same  conventions  for  missing  data 
were  used  in  this  questionnaire  as  with  the  Main  Survey 
Questionnaire.  Data  entry  was  100%  verified,  and  had  an  entry 
error  rate  of  less  than  0.1%. 


3.5.3  Interviews  With  Senior  Officers 

The  60  completed  Senior  Officers  Interview  Guide  instruments 
were  sent  directly  to  SRA  for  analysis,  with  no  processing  by 
NORC.  SRA  staff  followed  the  same  procedures  that  were  used  for 
the  Interview  Guide  for  Enlisted  Personnel  to  define  response 
categories  for  the  officers'  open-ended  questions. 

3.6  INTERVIEWER  BIAS:  EXPERIMENTAL  FINDINGS 

During  the  design  phase  of  the  study.  Air  Force 
representatives  were  concerned  that  male  respondents  interviewed 
by  female  interviewers  might  feel  less  free  to  express  their  true 
attitudes  about  women  in  the  Air  Force  than  if  they  were 
interviewed  by  males  or  vice  versa  (i.e.,  male  interviewer-female 
interviewee) .  The  concern  being  that  sex  of  interviewer  and 
interviewee  in  various  combinations  might  affect  responses.  NORC 
systematically  tested  for  this  possibility  by  conducting  an 
experiment  in  the  course  of  data  collection. 

The  Air  Force's  concern  was  reasonable.  It  is  plausible  to 
speculate  that  if  an  enlisted  man  has  negative  feelings  about 
women  in  the  Air  Force,  he  may  soften  or  mute  his  expression  of 
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instructions.  A  similar  process  was  used  to  assign  base  IDs  to 
GSU  and  Korean  cases. 

In  collaboration  with  the  SRA  project  director,  NORC  devised 
item-by-itero  programming  specifications  for  the  scanning 
subcontractor,  Intran  Corporation.  The  specifications  describe 
the  legitimate  value  ranges  for  each  variable  and  the  appropriate 
ways  to  code  various  forms  of  missing  data  (e.g.,  legitimate  vs. 
illegitimate  skips)  and  multiple  gridding  (i.e.,  multiple 
responses  to  items  calling  for  a  single  response  only) .  These 
specifications  are  available  to  all  users  of  the  data  from  this 
study. 


3.5.2  Interviews  With  Enlisted  Personnel 

The  Interview  Guide  for  Enlisted  Personnel  contained  11  open- 
ended  questions.  Discrete  response  categories  were  created  for 
these  items  so  that  answers  could  be  coded  for  analysis.  To  do 
so,  three  to  four  completed  questionnaires  were  selected  from  each 
of  the  first  15  bases  from  which  data  had  been  received  at  HORC 
central  offices  —  50  questionnaires  in  all.  The  responses  to 
each  item  were  transcribed  verbatim,  then  reviewed  by  the  NORC  and 
SRA  project  directors  for  themes  and  patterns  that  could  stand  as 
response  categories.  A  tentative  list  of  coding  categories  was 
proposed  and  tested  for  usefulness  with  another  set  of  50 
questionnaires.  A  final  list  was  agreed  upon,  and  two  experienced 
coders  were  trained  in  its  application.  The  NORC  project  director 
re-coded  the  first  75  cases  of  each  coder  to  provide  instructional 
feedback  and  to  refine  the  guidelines  for  the  use  of  any 
particular  category.  Inter-coder  reliability  was  assessed  using 
the  remaining  651  cases.  Each  coder  recoded  15%  of  the  work  of 
the  other,  blind  to  the  original  coding  decision.  Inter-coder 
reliability  was  a  very  strong  93%. 


3.5  C0DIB6  PROCEDOBBS 


3.5.1  Main  Survey  Quest ionnalre 

Study  participants  used  a  machine-readable  answer  sheet 
designed  specifically  for  this  study.  NORC  coding  staff  reviewed 
completed  answer  sheets  and  prepared  them  for  scanning.  Each 
sheet  was  checked  for  physical  damage  (a  creased  or  torn  sheet, 
for  example,  might  jam  the  scanning  process,  so  the  responses  were 
copied  onto  clean  answer  sheets  by  NORC  coders) ,  complete  marking 
of  response  ovals  (lightly  marked  responses  were  filled  in  by 
coders) ,  zero-filling  and  right- justifying  of  numbers,  and  the 
respondent's  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  question  asked  for  the  numerical 
AFSC,  some  respondents  used  alphabetic  symbols,  usually  in  the 
last  field  of  the  five-digit  code.  A  NORC  staff  member,  expert  in 
military  coding  procedure,  recoded  these  cases  by  inferring  the 
missing  number  from  other  information  in  the  questionnaire, 
e.g.,  rank  and  length  of  service.  All  such  inferences  were 
documented  by  answer  sheet  number.  When  available  evidence  did 
not  allow  a  clear  determination  of  the  appropriate  code  number, 
the  item  was  left  blank  and  the  scanner  inserted  a  star  (*),  which 
designated  missing  data,  into  the  field. 

Each  answer  sheet  was  given  a  unique  five-digit  number, 
starting  with  00001.  Five  hundred  answer  sheets  were  used  for  the 
main  study  at  each  base  (group  survey  administration  plus  follow¬ 
ups)  .  Each  base,  then,  had  answer  sheets  in  a  unique  sequence  — 
Base  1  may  have  received  sheets  00001-00499;  Base  2,  sheets  00500- 
00999;  and  so  on.  After  they  had  been  reviewed  by  coders,  the 
answer  sheets  were  batched  by  base  and  sent  to  the  scanner,  where 
base  IDs  were  assigned  to  each  case  according  to  the  NORC  batch 
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TABLE  3-2 


BB8P0BSBS  TO  QDBSTIOBS  ORIGIBAL  TO  THE  IRTBRVIBir, 
BT  SEX  OP  IHTBBVIBirBR  ABD  8BZ  OP  RBSPOBDEBT 


Male  Respondent  Female  Respondent 

_ Male  Int.  Female  Int.  Male  Int.  Female  Int. 

6.  If  the  number  of  women  in  yonr  work  group  were  increased 
substantially  ower  the  next  couple  of  years,  what  are  the 
most  important  positive  things  that  would  happen  in  your  work 
group? 

Bft  positive  48.1  38.1  31.8  39.0 


consequences  154 

Morale  improvement  10.9 

35 

Productivity  increase  3.8 

12 

Improve  work  quality  8.4 

27 

Workload  decrease  3.1 

10 

Better  atmosphere  21.3 

68 

Less  verbal  or  sexual  0.0 

harassment  0 

Improve  discipline  0.6 

2 

Other  3.8 

12 

Total  number  320 


Chi  Sq.8df=l® 


119 

27 

32 

13.5 

2.4 

4.9 

42 

2 

4 

8.7 

14.1 

7.3 

27 

12 

6 

9.9 

12.9 

19.5 

31 

11 

16 

2.6 

1.2 

0.0 

8 

1 

0 

19.9 

23.5 

13.4 

62 

20 

11 

0.6 

4.7 

2.4 

1 

4 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

6.7 

9.4 

13.4 

21 

6 

11 

312 

85 

82 

p<  .02 

(Cells  too  small 

for 

Chi  Sq.) 
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TABLE  3-2 


RBSFOBSBS  TO  QDBSTIOIS  ORIGIBAL  TO  THB  IHTBRVIBIT, 
BT  SBX  OP  IHTBRVIBWBR  ARD  SBX  OF  RBSPORDEHT 


7.  If  the  niuBber  of  woaen  in  yoor  work  group  were  increased 
substemtially  over  the  next  conple  of  years,  what  are  the 
Host  inportant  neoative  things  that  would  happen  in  your 
group? 


No  negative 

32.3 

28.8 

37.2 

36.6 

consequences 

103 

90 

32 

30 

Moral  decline 

1.9 

1.9 

2.3 

0.0 

6 

6 

2 

0 

Productivity  decline 

10.3 

9.0 

7.0 

2.4 

33 

28 

6 

2 

Quality  decline 

1.3 

2.2 

1.2 

2.4 

4 

7 

1 

2 

Workload  increase 

2.8 

2.9 

1.2 

0.0 

9 

9 

1 

0 

Less  pleasemt 

10.0 

9.6 

20.9 

17.1 

atmosphere 

32 

30 

18 

14 

More  verbal  or  sexual 

3.1 

6.4 

2.3 

1.2 

harassment 

10 

20 

2 

1 

Less  group  strength 

12.2 

12.8 

5.8 

13.4 

39 

40 

5 

11 

Interference  of  "female 

7.8 

8.7 

8.1 

14.6 

problems",  pregnancy 

25 

27 

7 

12 

Interference  of  family 

0.9 

1.9 

1.2 

2.4 

care  demands 

3 

6 

1 

2 

(continued) 
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TABLE  3-2 


RBSF0BSB8  TO  QOBSTIOBS  0BZ6IIBL  TO  TBB  IRTBRVZBir, 
BT  SEX  OP  IBTBRTZEVBB  ABD  8BX  OP  RBSPORDBBT 


Women  would  be  a 

4.1 

4.2 

4.7 

0.0 

distraction 

13 

13 

4 

0 

Higher  turnover 

2.5 

1.0 

2.3 

3.7 

8 

3 

2 

3 

Less  combat 

2.2 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

effectiveness 

7 

6 

1 

1 

Other 

8.5 

8.7 

4.7 

4.9 

27 

27 

4 

4 

Total  number 

319 

312 

86 

82 

Chi  Sq.i3df*8. 

86  p<.78 

(Cells  too 

small  for 
Chi  Sq.) 
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Is  thers  anything  elaa  that  tha  Air  Fores  should  consider  in 
its  decision  about  the  appropriate  number  of  women  in  the 
senriee? 


No,  nothing  to  add 

40.5 

41.3 

51.2 

43.9 

130 

129 

44 

36 

Sex  should  not  be 

2.8 

7.7 

3.5 

2.4 

considered  an  issue 

9 

24 

3 

2 

Comment  re:  women's 

28.3 

22.1 

17.4 

22.0 

role  in  AF 

91 

69 

15 

18 

Comment  re:  family. 

3.1 

4.5 

7.0 

7.3 

pregnancy  issues 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Comment  re:  work  group 

0.3 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 

relationships 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Comment  re:  job 

2.5 

2.9 

2.3 

3.7 

conditions 

8 

9 

2 

3 

Comment  re:  training. 

2.2 

2.6 

3.5 

3.7 

education 

•7 

8 

3 

3 

Comment  re:  living 

10.3 

10.6 

4.7 

11.0 

conditions, regulations 

33 

33 

4 

9 

Comment  re:  pay  and 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

0.0 

benefits 

6 

7 

2 

0 

Comment  re:  supervisors 

1.6 

1.0 

2.3 

0.0 

5 

3 

2 

0 

Comment  re: 

4.0 

1.0 

3.5 

3.7 

questionnaire 

13 

10 

2 

2 

Other  comment 

2.5 

1.0 

3.5 

3.7 

8 

3 

3 

3 

Total  number 

321 

312 

86 

82 

Chi 

Sq.lldf'14 

.8  p<.19 

(Cells  too 

small  fo 

Chi  Sq.) 
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This  chapter  discusses  the  sampling  plan  used  to  draw  the 
sample  of  enlisted  respondents  for  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire 
and  the  subsample  of  enlisted  respondents  for  the  personal 
interview.  Section  4.2  describes  the  survey  results  in  terms  of 
response  rates  and  comparative  distributions  across  selected 
characteristics. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  most  sample  selection  processes  is  to 
select  a  subset  of  elements  from  a  larger  population  in  a  way  that 
allows  conclusions  obtained  from  the  sample  to  be  projected,  in  a 
valid  way,  to  the  entire  population.  In  practice,  this  goal  may 
be  accomplished  by  using  a  method  of  selection  known  as 
probability  sampling.  When  probability  sampling  is  used,  each 
element  Included  in  the  entire  population  receives  a  known,  non¬ 
zero  chance  or  probability  of  being  selected  into  the  final 
sample.  In  contrast  with  other  methods  of  sample  selection, 
probability  sampling  ensures  that  the  representativeness  of  the 
sample  will  depend  upon  objective  statistical  theory,  rather  than 
the  "judgment”  of  any  single  individual  or  group  of  experts. 


4.1  OVERVIEW 

The  sample  of  enlisted  Air  Force  members  who  participated  in 
thils  survey  was  selected  using  a  two-stage,  stratified  probability 
selection  procedure.  In  stage  one,  probability  selection  was  used 
to  designate  a  stratified  sample  of  30  (out  of  a  total  of  120)  Air 
Force  bases  around  the  world.  Within  each  of  these  selected 
bases,  probability  selection  was  then  used  to  designate 
approximately  490  individuals  for  participation  in  the  survey.  In 
total,  this  produced  a  probability  sample  of  14,639  individuals. 
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At  both  the  first  and  second  stages  of  selectlonr  strict 
randoB  probability  sampling  methods  were  employed.  These 
procedures  assured  that  each  Individual  in  the  defined  population 
had  a  known,  non-zero  probability  or  chance  of  falling  into  the 
sample.  As  described  below,  the  particular  methods  employed  in 
this  sample  selection  further  ensured  that  this  probability  of 
selection  was  equal  among  all  males  and  equal  among  all  females. 

Although  participation  in  the  survey  was  voluntary,  more  than 
83%  of  all  individuals  who  were  selected  into  the  sample 
cooperated  and  provided  usable  data.  This  level  of  response  is 
well  within  commonly  accepted  standards  for  high-quality  survey 
research.  To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  sample,  there  were  no 
substitutes  for  initially  selected  sample  individuals  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  survey. 

The  population  covered  in  this  study  was  defined  as  all 
enlisted  persons  who  were  members  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  of 
August,  1984,  and  were: 

o  Assigned  to  bases  with  at  least  100  individuals: 

o  Not  students: 

o  Not  assigned  to  "Geographically  Separated  Units”  (GSUs) : 
and 

o  Not  assigned  to  activities  outside  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force. 

4.2  SAMPLE  SELECTIONS  GENEEAL  DESCRIPTION 

To  maximize  sample  reliability  within  general  guidelines 
imposed  by  time,  cost,  and  feasibility,  the  following  general 
sample  design  criteria  were  established: 
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1.  The  sanple  of  individuals  would  be  distributed  among  30 
of  the  120  worldwide  Air  Force  bases; 

2.  The  number  of  sample  respondents  selected  at  each  base 
would  be  approximately  equal;  and 

3.  Females  would  be  sampled  with  probabilities  exactly 
twice  those  used  for  males.  Within  each  aex,  all 
individuals  in  the  enlisted  population  would  be  given 
exactly  the  same  probability  of  sample  selection. 

These  three  sample  design  criteria  were  satisfied  by  making 
use  of  a  stratified  two-stage  sangple  design.  In  the  first  stage 
of  sampling,  30  out  of  a  total  of  120  active  Air  Force  bases  were 
selected  on  a  probability  basis.  To  equalize  the  data  collection 
workload  at  each  selected  base  (criterion  2)  while  maintaining  an 
overall  probability  selection  rate  of  *f*  for  males  and  ”2f*  for 
females  (criterion  3) ,  the  first  stage  selection  of  bases  was 
carried  out  by  a  procedure  known  as  probability  proportional  to 
size  (PPS)  sampling.  In  this  case,  the  size  measure  used  for  each 
base  was  equal  to  the  number  of  enlisted  males  plus  twice  the 
number  of  enlisted  females.  Symbolically,  it  may  be  expressed  as 
follows: 

Let  Mi  «  the  number  of  male  enlisted  persons  assigned  to  the 
ith  base. 

Fi  >  the  number  of  female  enlisted  persons  assigned  to 
the  i^^  base. 

The  first-stage  probability  of  selection  (Pi)  for  the  i^^ 

base  is 


a  (Mi  +  2Pi) 


Pjj  -  - 

I  (Mi  +  2Pi) 

where  a  is  a  constant  equal  to  30. 

Within  selected  bases,  the  selection  of  individuals  was 
carried  out  with  the  following  second  stage  probabilities  (P2) 
for  males  and  females. 


MALES: 


b 

P2Mi  “  - 

(Mi  +  2Pi) 


2b 


PEMALES:  P2Fi  «  - 

(Mi  +  2Pi) 

Note  that  "b*  is  a  constant  equal  to  488. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  stages  of  sampling,  the  probability 
of  selection  for  all  males  is: 


Pm  »  Pli  X  P2M 

a  (Mi  +  2Pi)  b 

«  -  X  - 

E  (Mi  +  2Pi)  (Mi  +  2Fi) 

a  X  b 
E  (Mi  +  2Fi) 


corresponding  probability  of  selection  for  all  fenales  is: 
Pp  -  Pii  X  P2P 

a  (Nj[  2Pi)  2b 

■  -  X  - 

I  (Mi  +  2Pi)  (Mi  +  2Fi) 

ax  2  b 


I  (Mi  +  2Fi) 


3  IMPLBMBHTATIOM  AMO  STBATIFICATIOH 
3.1  First-Stage  Saapliag 

Within  the  framework  of  the  probability  sampling  procedure 
scribed  above/  it  was  possible  to  improve  the  reliability  of  the 
mple  by  Imposing  "proportionate  stratification"  on  the  first- 
age  sample  selection  process  of  bases.  Ten  first-stage  strata 
re  developed  on  the  basis  of  geography  (state  within  the  U.S. 
d  country-continent  outside  the  U.S.).  A  description  of  these 
rata  is  found  in  Table  4-1.  The  120  bases  that  met  the 
quirements  for  inclusion  in  the  population  were  then  sorted  on 
e  basis  of  this  geographic  stratification  system.  Within  these 
major  strata/  further  substratification  was  achieved  by 
dering  the  bases  by  size. 


After  application  of  the  sort  ordering  described  above, 
iteaatic  selection  was  used  to  give  each  of  the  bases  its 
sropriate  probability  of  selection  and  to  actually  select  the  30 
Bple  bases. 


TABLE  4-1 

FIRST  STAGE t  GEOGRAPHIC  STRATIFICATION 


Description/Definition* 


Number 


rthwest 

WA, 

OR, 

ID, 

MT, 

WY 

5 

rthcentral 

ND, 

SD, 

NE, 

lA, 

WI, 

IL, 

MI,  IN 

9 

rtheast 

KY, 

OH, 

WV, 

PA, 

DE, 

NY, 

VT,  ME,  MA, 

RI» 

MO, 

DC 

13 

itheast 

TN, 

NC, 

SC, 

AL, 

MS, 

GA, 

PL 

17 

ithcentral 

KS, 

MO, 

OK, 

AR, 

TX, 

LA 

20 

ithwest 

CO, 

NM, 

AZ  0 

UT, 

NV, 

CA 

22 

iska, Hawaii, 
;anai  Zone 

• 

4 

;ific 

Asia,  Guam, 

Phillipines 

7 

rope, Greece, 
Turkey 

17 

K. 

England 

6 

>nly  states  with  Air  Force  bases  are  included. 


V 


>>j 

w  ' 


.V. 
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The  saaple  bases  that  were  selected  in  each  of  the  geographic 
:a  are  shown  in  Table  4-2. 


TABLI  4-2 

■UmU  OP  PIKST-8TA6B  SBLBCTI0B8  (BASBS)  BT  8TBATA 


Number 


Base  Name _ gf.  BBS 

hwest  Fairchild  1 

hcentral  KI  Sawyer,  Minot,  Offut  3 

heast  Loring,  McGuire,  Langley  3 

beast  Myrtle  Beach,  Pope,  Seymour  Johnson, 

Keesler  4 

ihcentral  Reese,  McConnell,  Carswell,  Barksdale, 

Tinker  5 

:hwe8t  Lowry,  Edwards,  Norton,  Luke, 

Holloman,  Nellis  6 

}ka,  Hawaii 

inal  Zone  Elmendorf  1 

Lflc  Anderson,  Clark  2 

>pe, Greece 

irkey  Hahn,  Rhein-Main,  San  Vito  3 

C.  Alconbury,  Lakenheath  2 


2  S«coBd-8t«ftt  Saapllng 


As  described  above,  within  each  selected  base,  individuals 
selected  using  the  following  probabilities. 


MALES:  P2Mi 


FEMALES:  P2pi 


b 

(Mi  +  2Pi) 
2b 


(Mi  +  2Fi) 


constant  "b*  is  equal  to  488. 


This  probability  sub-sampling  within  base  was  carried  out  by 
Colonel  Michael  W.  Simmons,  USAF,  in  consultation  with 
Martin  Frar.kel,  MORC's  technical  director.  To  improve  sample 
ability,  the  second  stage  of  sampling  employed  stratification 
ersonnel  by  functional  account  code.  Within  each  base,  two 
nd-stage  sampling  lists  were  constructed:  one  for  males  and 
for  females.  Individuals  on  these  lists  were  ordered  by 
bional  account  code  before  sample  selection.  The  required 
abilities  of  selection  were  applied  separately  to  the  lists  of 
B  and  females,  using  systematic  random  selection. 


The  use  of  geographic  stratification  at  the  first  stage  of 
ction  and  the  use  of  functional  account  code  by  sex 
bification  at  the  second  stage  of  selection  ensured  that  the 
Le  distributions  for  these  variables  would  closely  mirror  the 
cibutions  found  in  the  total  population.  Tables  4-3  to  4-5 
the  distribution  of  the  individuals  in  the  entire  population 
Ln  the  sample  by  gender,  geography,  and  functional  account 
classification.  Since  females  were  sampled  at  a  rate  twice 
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of  males f  all  distributions  in  these  tables  (except  for  the 
ibutions  of  total  males  and  females)  are  shown  separately  by 
Inspection  of  Tables  4-3  to  4-5  demonstrate  that  we  were 
ssful  in  maintaining  a  close  agreement  between  the  sample  and 
opulation  with  respect  to  both  geographic  distribution  and 
ional  account  code. 


TABLE  4-3 

COHPARISOH  OP  SAMPLE  AMD  POPOLATIOH  DISTRIBUTIOHSt 

GEHDEB 


Sample  Adjusted  (Weighted)  Population 

Distribution  Sample  Distribution _ P3ls.trj,bui:igji. 


B  79.3%  89.6% 

(9,353) 


88.6% 

(351,777) 


les  20.7%  10.4% 

(2,440) 


11.4% 

(45,364) 


100.0% 

(11,793) 


100.0% 


100.0% 

(397,141) 


TABLI  4-4 

COHPABISOI  OP  SAMPLE  AID  POPOLATIOI  OISTBIBOTIOIS t 

PUBCTIOBAL  AREA* 


Males 

Females 

tnal  Area 

Population 

Sample 

Population 

Sample 

Sngineering 

7.3% 

6.9% 

3.4% 

3.4% 

>ller 

2.0 

1.9 

4.8 

4.8 

)p8.  &  Malnt. 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

in..  Elec. Ops. 
.nt. 

8.8 

7.5 

9.0 

7.2 

.gence 

1.8 

2.4 

3.2 

5.7 

4.6 

4.3 

13.1 

12.7 

.ons-Flight 

5.8 

6.5 

6.2 

6.6 

ir  &  Personnel 

2.6 

2.0 

6.9 

6.0 

;h  &  Development 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

:y  Police 

9.5 

9.2 

3.3 

3.2 

Services  & 
acting 

8.2 

8.4 

13.7 

14.0 

>9 

3.0 

3.4 

2.9 

3.2 

irtation 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

1  Sys.  Maint. 

37.1 

39.1 

20.4 

21.2 

Command, &  Other 

3.9 

3.3 

7.0 

7.5 

t  equal  100%  because  of  rounding. 
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VJIJ 


Males 


Northern  Tier  (NW  &  NC) 

15.5% 

13.9 

Northeast 

10.1 

9.4 

Southeast 

14.3 

12.2 

Southcentral 

15.0 

15.9 

South  West  and  Alaska 
Hawaii,  Canal  Zone 

24.0 

24.9 

Pacific 

7.9 

5.5 

Europe,  Greece,  Turkey 

9.5 

12.0 

United  Kingdom 

4.7 

6.2 

*May  not  equal  100%  because  of  rounding. 

4.4  SAMPLE  WEIGHTIHG 


Females 


I  n  C- 


The  purpose  of  sample  weighting  is  twofold.  Firstr  sample 
weighting  is  used  to  compensate  for  differentials  in  selection 
probabilities  that  are  introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
sample  design.  Sample  weighting  which  compensates  for  these 
differentials  is  considered  mandatory  when  these  differentials  are 
present.  The  second  purpose  of  sample  weighting  is  to  compensate 
for  distributional  differences  between  sample  and  population  that 
either  arise  by  chance  or  are  a  result  of  systematic  non¬ 
participation  patterns.  Weighting  to  accomplish  this  second 
purpose  is  not  mandatory,  but  rather  depends  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  differences  between  the  sample  and  population  distributions. 


The  saaple  design  used  in  the  present  study  specified  that 
fenales  were  to  be  sampled  at  twice  the  rate  of  males.  Thus,  for 
all  tabulations  that  combine  both  males  and  females,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  a  relative  weight  of  one-half  to  females. 

In  addition  to  the  weighting  imposed  to  compensate  for 
differentials  in  probability  of  selection,  the  sample  has  been 
weighted  to  conform  to  known  distributions  of  enlisted  persons  on 
the  basis  of  sex  and  geographic  strata.  This  was  accomplished  as 
follows: 

Let  Wj[p  «  the  probability  compensation  weight  for  the  i^^ 

sample  respondent  (i.e.,  1  for  male;  2  for  female) 

Sj|(  B  the  weighted  sum  of  sample  respondents  within  the 
jk^h  geographic  by  sex  category  (i.e.,  20 
categories  in  total,  10  geography  by  two  sex) 

Pjl(  >  the  corresponding  population  total  number  of 
individuals  in  the  jk^^  geographic  by  sex 
category. 

The  final  weight  for  the  1^^  sample  individual  is  determined 
as: 


*^iPINAL 


Wip  X 


4.5  8BLICTI0I  OF  m  fUUlil  fOK  FBISOHL  IRUVIlVf 


A  systeauitic  sample  of  37  names  was  taken  from  the  selections 
from  each  base.  The  selection  was  carried  out  on  the  ordered  list 
(sex  by  functional  account  code)  that  had  resulted  from  the  basic 
wi thin-base  selection. 


4.6  sosvn  PBBFOBMAICI 

The  study's  coverage  of  the  eligible  sample  members  was  very 
good.  Excellent  cooperation  was  obtained  from  all  bases,  despite 
competing  base  circumstances  ranging  from  a  typhoon,  to  a  massive 
fire,  to  various  emergency  military  alerts.  The  cooperation  from 
individuals  was  also  excellent.  Fewer  than  1%  of  those  selected 
actively  refused  to  participate  in  the  study.  Fully  100%  of  the 
senior  officers  selected  to  be  interviewed  cooperated  with  the 
study.  The  response  rates  reported  in  this  section  describe  the 
sample  coverage  for  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire  and  the 
interviews  with  enlisted  personnel. 

Response  rates  contain  information  important  to  the 
interpretation  of  two  key  aspects  of  survey  performance.  They 
provide  an  indication  of  the  potential  for  non-response  bias  in 
survey  data,  and  they  allow  the  assessment  of  the  quality  of  a 
study's  operational  effectiveness,  i.e.,  its  data  collection 
efforts.  The  term  "response  rate"  can  be  applied  to  a  number  of 
different  performance  indicators.  This  study  reports  two,  which 
we  term  the  Coverage  Rate  and  the  Operational  Recovery  Rate.  The 
Coverage  Rate,  the  more  sweeping  of  the  two,  denotes  the  rate  at 
which  completed  cases  were  obtained  from  individuals  in  the  sample 


i 
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who  were  identified  as  eligible  for  the  study  at  the  time  of  data 
collection.  In  this  case  "eligible*  is  defined  as  all  initial 
sample  members*  less  those  deceased  or  otherwise  no  longer  in  the 
Air  Force.  This  is  the  group  of  inferential  interest  for  this 
study. 


Coverage  Rate  -  _ Completed  Cases _ 

Initial  Sample  -  (Deceased  or  left  AF) 

As  shown  in  Table  4-6*  the  Coverage  Rate  for  the  main  survey 
sample  was  83.4%. 

The  Operational  Recovery  Rate  describes  the  study's 
operational  effectiveness.  It  denotes  the  rate  at  which  completed 
cases  were  obtained  from  individuals  in  the  sample  who  could  be 
considered  available  during  the  survey  period.  Sample  members 
"not  available*  were  those  who*  at  the  time  of  data  collection* 
were  deceased  or  no  longer  in  the  Air  Force*  had  received  a 
Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  to  another  base  since  the  sample 
was  drawn*  or  were  in  jail  or  AWOL. 

Operational  Recovery  Rate  ■  _ Completed  Cases _ 

Initial  Sample  -  (deceased  or  left 
AF  +  PSC  move  +  in  jail  or  AWOL) 

The  Operational  Recovery  Rate  for  the  main  survey  sample  was 


88.2% 


f 


K 


Tl'y.y.y 


•  *> 


TABbI 

DIBPOSZTIOIS  or  CASB8  ZR  TBB  RAIR  80RVBT  SAIPLB 

AID  BILZSTBD  PBS80R1B&  ZHTBX7ZBV  8AHPLB 

r 

DiSDOSltion.  _  _ 

Main 

Survey 

Enlisted 

Interviews 

Initial  Sample 

14,639 

1,110 

f  a 

Respondent  Deceased  or  left  Air  Force 

437 

35 

Net  Sample  for  Coverage  Rate  (Coverage  Net) 

14,202 

1,075 

PCS  move  for  Respondent 

744 

63 

f 

fc'T-rv’v 

Respondent  in  jail  or  AWOL 

19 

2 

Net  Sample  for  Operational  Recovery  Rate 
(Operational  Net) 

13,539 

1,010 

•C  *4 

Completed  cases 

11,775 

801 

•  -  V  .  ^ 

CD 

Eligibility  Rate 

(Coverage  Net/Initial  Sample)......... 

..  97.0% 

96.8% 

c-'-'a'; 

Availability  Rate 

(Operational  Net/Initial  Sample) . 

..  91.8% 

91.0% 

.  .*S- 

Coverage  Response  Rate 

(Completed  Cases/Coverage  Ret) . 

..  83.4% 

74.5%* 

Operational  Recovery  Rate 

(Completed  Cases/Operational  Ret) . 

..  88.2% 

77.4%* 

.*•  1 

Other  reasons  for  non-response 

Medical  reasons 

48 

2 

•* 

Temporary  Duty  Assignment  (TDY) 
away  from  base 

571 

61 

On  vacation 

288 

39 

Mission  necessity 

105 

12 

Away  for  training 

42 

5 

Refusal 

99 

2 

Reason  unknown 

511 

89 

*No  follow-up  of  enlisted  personnel  interviews  was  possible 
because  they  required  trained  interviewers  for  their 
administration.  Therefore,  completion  rates  for  personal 
interviews  are  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  main  survey. 
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Tables  4-7  to  4-9  describe  the  distribution  of  males  and 
females  in  the  Main  Survey  Questionnaire  across  paygrade, 
functional  area,  and  geographic  region.  Comparison  with  the 
initial  sample  characteristics  provides  strong  evidence  that  non¬ 
response  to  the  survey  was  not  systematically  related  to  the  above 
characteristics.  Hence,  non-response  bias  appears  to  be  minimal. 


TABLE  4-7 

PAT  6BADB  OP  RAIH  SOBVBT  SAMPLE 
RE8POHDEHT8  AMD  IHITIAL  SAMPLE  MEMBERS* 


Males  Females  Total 


Obtained 
Pay  Grade _ Sample _ 

Initial 

Sample 

Obtained 

Sample 

Initial 

Sample 

Obtained 

Sample 

Initial 

Sample 

E-1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.5 

0.4 

1.5 

1.4** 

E-2 

4.3 

3.9 

1.2 

1.0 

5.5 

5.0 

E-3 

22.4 

22.1 

7.1 

6.8 

29.5 

28.9 

E-4 

15.3 

16.4 

6.0 

6.3 

21.4 

22.7 

E-5 

17.7 

17.7 

5.0 

4.9 

22.7 

22.6 

E-6 

9.8 

9.8 

0.9 

0.9 

10.7 

10.7 

E-7 

6.3 

6.3 

0.1 

0.1 

6.5 

6.4 

E-8 

1.5 

1.5 

*** 

*** 

1.5 

1.6 

E-9 

0.7 

0.8 

*** 

*** 

0.7 

0.8 

TOTAL: 

Number  9335 

11661 

2440 

2978 

11775 

14639 

Percent  79.3 

79.7 

20.7 

20.3 

100.0 

100.0 

*Percentage8  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  males  and  females  in 
each  sample,  not  on  the  within-sex  totals. 

**May  not  total  100%  because  of  rounding. 

♦♦♦Less  than  .1%. 


TABLI  4-8 


FDBCTZOBL  ABBA  OF  BAZB  SOBTBT  BABBLE 
BBBFOBDBBTB  ABD  ZBZTZAL  BABBLE  BBBBBBB* 


Males  Females  Total 


Functional  Obtained 
Area _ Samole _ 

Initial 

Sample 

Obtained 

Sample 

Initial 

Sample 

Obtained 

Sample 

Initial 

Sample 

Civil 

Engineering 

5.6** 

5.5 

0.7 

0.7 

6.3 

6.3 

Comptroller 

1.5 

1.6 

1.1 

1.0 

2.6 

2.5 

Depot  Ops. 

&  Maint. 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

Grd.Comm. ,Elec 
Ops.  &  Maint 

!  5.7 

6.0 

1.4 

1.5 

7.1 

7.4 

Intelligence 

1.9 

1.9 

1.1 

1.2 

2.9 

3.1 

Medical 

3.5 

3.4 

2.7 

2.6 

6.2 

6.0 

Operations- 

Flight 

4.9 

5.2 

1.4 

1.3 

6.3 

6.5 

Manpower  & 
Personnel 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

3.0 

2.8 

Research  & 
Development 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

Security 

Police 

7.0 

7.3 

0.6 

0.6 

7.6 

8.0 

Supply,  Services  6 
Contracting  6.7 

6.7 

3.0 

2.8 

9.8 

9.5 

Training 

2.6 

2.7 

0.7 

0.6 

3.4 

3.4 

Transportation 

3.6 

3.6 

0.9 

0.9 

4.5 

4.5 

Weapons  Sys. 
Maint. 

31.2 

31.1 

4.3 

4.3 

35.5 

35.4 

Admin.,  Command, 

&  Other  2.7 

2.6 

1.5 

1.4 

4.2 

4.1 

Males  Females  Total 

Obtained  Initial  Obtained  Initial  Obtained  Initial 
RMion _ SA]IU2l£ _ Sample _ Sample  Sample  Sample  Sample 


Northern  Tier 


(NN  6  NC) 

10.4 

10.7 

2.9 

2.7 

13.2 

13.3** 

Northeast 

8.0 

8.1 

2.0 

1.9 

9.9 

10.0 

Southeast 

11.3 

11.0 

2.5 

2.4 

13.8 

13.3 

Southcentral 

14.3 

13.5 

3.3 

3.1 

17.6 

16.7 

South  West, 
Alaska,  Hawaii 
Canal  zone 

18.5 

18.4 

5.2 

5.0 

23.7 

23.4 

Far  East 

5.2 

5.5 

1.1 

1.2 

6.3 

6.7 

Europe,  Greece 
Turkey 

0 

6.7 

7.3 

2.5 

2.7 

9.2 

10.0 

United 

Kingdom 

4.9 

5.3 

1.3 

1.4 

6.2 

6.7 

5.  AHkLTSZS  ovunnsv 


This  chapter  is  a  guide  to  SRA's  analysis  of  the  1984 
Air  Force  Survey  of  Work  Groups  presented  in  Chapters  6-9 . 

The  research  provides  insight  into  U.S.  Air  Force  work  groups 
today  and  the  changes  that  might  occur  in  USAF  work  groups  if 
the  mix  of  enlisted  men  and  women  were  altered.  Four  general 
outcome  measures  are  examined:  individual  commitment  to  the 
work  group  and  to  the  Air  Force »  individual  performance  and 
availability,  group  performance  and  morale,  and  sexual 
harassment.  Chapter  10  shifts  the  focus  to  an  examination  of 
these  issues  from  the  perspective  of  senior  officers. 

The  Survey  of  Work  Groups  collected  data  from  almost 
12,000  enlisted  persons  around  the  world  who  completed  a 
group-administered  written  guest ionnaire.^  The  sample  is 
representative  of  all  active  duty  enlisted  personnel  who  were 
assigned  to  Air  Force  bases  in  the  fall  of  1984.  Therefore, 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  research  can  be  generalized  to  the 
Air  Force  enlisted  population  (except  for  students,  those 
assigned  to  non-Air  Force  activities,  and  workers  in 
Geographically  Separated  Units,  GSUs,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  sample) .  Personnel  at  GSUs  and  two  Korean  bases  were 
surveyed  and  will  be  analyzed  in  a  later  report.  The  senior 
officer  analysis  uses  personal  interview  data  collected  from 
60  officers  with  command  responsibility  at  the  30  bases  from 
which  the  main  sample  was  drawn. 


^A  subsample  of  801  persons  also  participated  in  a  personal 
interview.  The  analysis  makes  selected  use  of  this  data. 
However,  it  does  not  focus  on  enlisted  personnel  in 
Geographically  Separated  Unite,  nor  does  it  examine  the  two 
case  study  bases  located  in  South  Korea. 


This  study  makes  a  special  effort  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  on  Air  Force  work  groups  to  investigate  the  linkages 
between  Individual  and  group  performance  on  the  one  handr  and 
individual  and  group  characteristics  on  the  other.  Because 
work  groups  are  the  basic  organizational  building  blocks  in 
the  Air  Force»  factors  that  Influence  the  ability  of  groups 
to  perform  will  also  affect  overall  performance  and 
readiness. 

The  following  sections  provide  a  general  framework  for 
the  analyses  presented  in  Chapters  6  through  9: 

o  Analysis  Objectives  —  Outcome  measures  and  key 
independent  variables  of  the  multivariate  analyses; 

o  Descriptive  Statistics  —  salient  characteristics  of 
enlisted  personnel  and  their  work  groups; 

o  Analysis  Methodology  —  Statistical  procedures, 

population  weights,  sample  design  effects,  criteria 
for  statistical  significance,  and  caveats  to  the 
analysis. 

o  Glossary  —  Definitions  of  all  independent  variables 
used  in  the  regression  analyses. 

5.1  ANALYSIS  OBJECTIVES 

There  are  a  number  of  criteria  for  assessing  the  value 
of  enlisted  personnel  and  work  groups  to  the  Air  Force.  This 
analysis  focuses  on  four  general  areas  that  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  group  performance,  and  are 
measurable  by  written  questionnaire.  The  statistical 
analyses  examine  several  dimensions  of  each  general  area  to 
capture  the  potential  effects  of  changing  the  work  group 
gender  mix.  The  four  general  areas,  and  their  respective 
components,  define  the  dependent  variables  of  the  research: 


o  indiYidoal  ConltMat  (Chaptar  d) 

— Desire  to  transfer  out  of  the  work  groups 
— Desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force  before  completing  a 
service  obligation 
— Expected  career  length 

o  Individual  Perfornanee  and  Availability  (Chapter  7) 
— Ability  to  deploy  quickly 
— Availability  for  temporary  duty  (TDY) 

— Lost  work  time 

o  Group  Perfornanee  (Chapter  8) 

— Ability  to  deploy  quickly 
— Morale 

— Work  around  (individuals  not  carrying  their  own 
weight) 

o  Sexual  Barassnent  (Chapter  9) 

— Verbal  harassment 
— Physical  harassment. 


The  statistical  analysis  uses  data  collected  from 
spondents  to  the  1984  Air  Force  Survey  of  Work  Groups  to 
timate  the  principal  correlates  of  the  indicators  noted 
)Ove.  Multivariate  regression  techniques  are  used  to 
itimate  the  relationships  between  each  outcome  variable  and 
variety  of  individual  and  group  characteristics.  A 
:rength  of  this  approach  is  that  it  does  not  rely  on 
lestions  that  ask  individuals  directly  about  the  effects  of 
men  that  could  reflect  attitudes  and  prejudices  as  much  as 
}jective  appraisalsr  thereby  undermining  efforts  to  obtain 
>jective  insights. 

Several  individual  and  group  characteristics  are 
specially  important  to  the  Air  Force  for  evaluating  policy 
id  for  responding  to  congressional  inquiries.  Key 
iriables  under  investigation  include: 
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o  Gender  of  an  individual 
o  Mix  of  men  and  women  in  a  work  group 
o  Sex  of  a  group's  supervisor 
o  Size  of  a  work  group 
o  Quality  of  a  group's  supervisor 
o  Functional  area  of  a  group. 

Section  5.2  presents  descriptive  statistics  on  the  key 
independent  variables  used  in  this  study.  These 
characteristics  are  relevant  to  the  Air  Force  because  their 
relationships  to  the  outcome  measures  will  shed  light  on 
issues  such  as: 


o  How  does  the  performance,  availability,  and 
commitment  of  men  and  women  differ? 

o  How  do  marital  and  dependent  status  affect  the 
performance,  availability,  and  commitment  of 
personnel? 

o  Are  group  performance  and  morale  affected  by  the 
male-female  composition  of  the  group,  and  by  group 
size? 

o  Is  the  individual  commitment  of  men  and  women  to 
their  work  groups  and  to  the  Air  Force  affected  by 
the  concentration  of  women  in  the  group? 

o  Do  the  sex  and  quality  of  a  group's  supervisor  affect 
individual  and  group  performance? 

o  Are  there  predominant  patterns  in  individual  and 
group  performance  across  functional  areas  after 
controlling  for  other  differences? 


The  multivariate  regression  analysis  controls  for  the 
influence  of  other  personal  and  group  characteristics  to 
obtain  unbiased  estimates  of  the  relationships  between  the 
key  independent  and  dependent  variables  noted  above. 


The  following  personal  and  group  control  variables  are 
used  in  the  regression  models  and  are  discussed  in  Chapters 
5-9.  Exceptions  are  noted  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


is  generally  set  at  the  5%  level  or  lower.  The  associated  t- 
ratio  for  the  5%  level  of  significance  is  1.96  —  a  t-ratio 
greater  than  1.96  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  that  a  specific  coefficient  estimate  is 
insignificantly  different  from  zero.^  When  reporting  the 
regression  results,  it  is  also  common  to  indicate  higher 
levels  of  significance  (e.g.,  1%  level,  implying  a  t-ratio  of 
2.58  or  higher)  to  point  out  especially  significant 
coefficients. 


The  significance  tests  used  in  this  study,  however, 
depart  from  conventional  statistical  criteria  because  the 
Survey  of  Work  Groups  is  a  clustered  random  sample.  The 
first  stage  of  the  sampling  selected  30  out  of  120  Air  Force 
bases  worldwide.  The  second  stage  randomly  selected 
individuals  from  each  base.  This  sample  design  resulted  in  a 
clustered  sample  by  base.  To  compensate  for  any  "base 
effect*  in  the  regression  results,  this  analysis  requires 
that  t-ratios  be  1.25  times  higher  than  the  conventional 
criteria  dictate.®  Hence,  a  larger,  more  conservative  t- 
ratio  is  required  before  accepting  an  estimated  coefficient 


^In  general,  a  two-€ailed  test  is  used. 

®The  re  are  two  related  reasons  for  raising  the  required 
level  of  significance.  First,  clustering  increases  the 
chances  of  excluding  population  subgroups  that  may  exhibit 
different  patterns  of  relationships  than  suggested  by  the 
sample.  This  would  argue  for  enlarging  the  confidence 
interval  around  the  estimated  coefficients  based  on  a 
clustered  sample.  Second,  individuals  residing  on  an  Air 
Force  base  may  be  susceptible  to  an  unobserved  "base  effect" 
that  tends  to  lower  the  standard  errors  on  the  coefficients. 
Requiring  a  t-ratio  that  is  1.25  times  higher  than 
conventional  criteria  ensures  that  our  conclusions  are 
statistically  reliable  by  even  the  most  conservative 
measures  (see  Kish  and  Frankel,  1974,  and  Frankel,  1983). 


t  of  a  continuous  independent  variablOr  this  involves 
:in9  to  see  if  the  estimated  coefficient  is  significantly 
ferent  from  zero.^  In  the  case  of  a  dummy  variable/  the 
:  for  a  zero  coefficient  refers  to  an  effect  that  is 
lificantly  different  from  the  excluded  reference  category, 
re  are  other  statistical  tests/  such  as  the  significance 
the  sum  of  two  or  more  estimated  coefficients/  for  which 
reader  can  consult  a  standard  econometrics  text  (e.g./ 
nta,  1971). 


A  significant  coefficient  implies  that  a  systematic 
ationship  exists  between  an  independent  and  dependent 
iable.  However/  significance  does  not  convey  any 
ormation  about  the  magnitude  of  the  effect.  For  example/ 
independent  variable  may  be  very  significantly  related  to 
>erformance  measure/  but  the  size  of  the  coefficient  could 
quite  small.  This  distinction  is  important  when 
:erpreting  the  regression  coefficients  presented  in  the 
ct  chapters.  In  a  large  sample/  such  as  the  Survey  of  Work 
>ups/  one  generally  finds  that  (1)  a  large  coefficient  is 
itistically  significant/  but  that  (2)  a  significant 
efficient  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  quantitatively  large 
[ect/  while  (3)  an  insignificant  coefficient  is  usually 
ill  in  size. 

Sample  Design  and  Levels  of  Significance.  By 
ivention/  statistical  significance  for  hypothesis  testing 


^For  a  regression  model/  this  is  done  by  dividing  the 
Limated  coefficient  by  its  estimated  standard  error.  The 
suit  is  a  statistic  referred  to  as  a  "t-ratio”. 
iventional  levels  of  statistical  significance  are  used  in 
^junction  with  the  t-ratio  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
timated  coefficient  is  statistically  different  from  zero. 
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For  example r  a  work  group's  functional  area  can  be  one 
of  15  categories f  and  a  respondent's  sex  is  either  male  or 
female.  In  the  regression  model r  these  categories  are 
included  as  a  series  of  "dummy  variables",  each  taking  on  the 
value  of  either  0  or  1.  If  a  respondent  works  in  the  first 
functional  area,  then  its  corresponding  dummy  variable  takes 
on  the  value  of  1  and  all  of  the  other  functional  area  dummy 
variables  take  on  the  value  of  0.  The  same  logic  applies  to 
all  other  sets  of  dummy  variables. 

In  estimating  the  regression  equation,  a  reference 
category  for  each  set  of  dummy  variables  must  be  omitted  from 
the  equation. 5  For  example,  at  least  one  of  the  15 
functional  areas  must  be  excluded  from  the  equation.  The 
omitted  category  then  serves  as  the  benchmark  against  which 
all  of  the  other  functional  categories  are  compared. 
Therefore,  an  estimated  coefficient  on  one  of  the  included 
functional  areas  tells  us  how  individuals  or  work  groups  in 
that  area  differ  from  those  in  the  excluded  functional  area. 
In  the  case  of  estimating  the  effect  of  gender  on  individual 
performance,  males  are  excluded  from  the  equation.  The 
estimated  coefficient  on  the  female  dummy  variable  would 
indicate  the  predicted  difference  between  the  two  sexes, 
other  things  held  constant. 

Statistical  Significance  of  the  Coefficients.  This 
research  is  primarily  concerned  with  hypothesis  testing  — 
whether  or  not  a  particular  variable  has  an  effect  on  an 
outcome  variable  that  is  statistically  significant.  In  the 

^The  choice  of  which  category  to  omit  from  the  regression 
equation  is  arbitrary.  It  does  not  affect  the  estimation, 
although  the  coefficients  on  a  set  of  dummy  variables  will 
change  according  to  which  category  serves  as  the  reference 
group. 


Regression  analysis  is  a  powerful  statistical  tool 
ecause  it  yields  estimates  of  the  direction  and  size  of  a 
tiange  in  a  dependent  variable  associated  with  a  unit  change 
n  each  independent  variable,  while  simultaneously 
ontrolling  for  the  influence  of  other  factors.  The 
Btimation  technique  also  calculates  the  statistical 
ignificance  of  each  estimated  relationship. 

The  regression  model  used  takes  the  form  of: 

Y  ■  a  +  bK  +  cG  +  dP  +  u. 

'he  estimation  equation  specifies  that  an  outcome  variable 
Y)  is  a  linear  function  of  a  consteuit  term  (a) ,  a  vector  of 
:ey  individual  and  group  characteristics  (K) ,  a  vector  of 
(roup  characteristics  (G) ,  a  vector  of  personal 
sharacteristics  (P),  and  a  random  disturbance  term  (u). 
l^he  estimation  procedure  estimates  the  model's  parameters, 

:he  intercept  term  (a)  and  the  vectors  of  coefficients 
[b,c,d) ,  that  minimize  the  sum  of  squared  residuals. 

Interpretation  of  Bstlmated  Coefficients.  Two  kinds  of 
Independent  variables  are  used  in  the  analysis:  continuous 
and  categorical.  The  estimated  coefficient  on  a  continuous 
Independent  variable  Indicates  how  a  small  change  in 
nagnitude  will  affect  the  dependent  variable,  other  things 
leld  constant. 4  The  estimated  coefficient  on  a  categorical 
variable  indicates  the  difference  between  it  and  the  excluded 
reference  category. 


^In  terms  of  calculus,  the  estimated  regression  coefficient 
:an  be  interpreted  as  a  partial  derivative. 
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Civil  Engineering 

640 

77 

24,457 

1,431 

Comptroller 

171 

118 

6,418 

2,205 

Depot  Ops.  6  Naint. 

141 

28 

5,340 

529 

Ground  Comm.  &  Elec. 
Ops.  &  Maint. 

758 

188 

28,527 

3,470 

Intelligence 

213 

112 

8,469 

2,016 

Medical 

387 

307 

14,549 

5,669 

Operations-Flight 

532 

115 

20,040 

2,112 

Manpower  &  Personnel 

204 

133 

7,692 

2,443 

Research  &  Developmt. 

59 

16 

2,274 

299 

Security  Police 

785 

66 

30,111 

1,233 

Supply,  Services, 

&  Contracting 

812 

364 

30,515 

6,719 

Training 

340 

100 

13,174 

1,855 

Transportation 

350 

95 

13,505 

1,812 

Weapons  Systems 

Maintenance  3 

,323 

437 

125,097 

8,053 

Administration, 
Command,  &  Other 

AM 

283 

18,754 

COLUMN  TOTAL  9 

,209 

2,439 

348,920 

45,063 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(w/missing  data)  9 

,282 

2,454 

351,746 

45,348 

*Functional  area  is  based  on  self-reported  survey  data. 
Population  estimates  reflect  the  application  of  sampling 
weights. 


groups  is  13.2%.  However ,  the  distribution  by  percent  women 
is  skewed.  Table  5-4  shows  that  20.2%  are  in  groups  with  at 
most  15%  women;  37.8%  are  in  groups  with  up  to  30%  women;  and 
16.3%  are  in  groups  with  at  least  30%  women. 

Table  5-5  shows  the  distribution  of  enlisted  men  and 
women  across  functional  areas,  for  both  the  sample  and  the 
overall  population  after  applying  the  sampling  weights. 

The  sample  and  population  sizes  in  the  table  serve  two 
purposes.  First,  they  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
similarly  formated  tables  elsewhere  in  this  report  to 
estimate  population  subgroups.  Second,  the  sample  cells,  by 
function  and  sex,  indicate  where  the  sample  is  capable  of 
supporting  reliable  inferences  by  functional  area. 

5.3  AHhLTSIS  MBTHOOOLOGT 

This  section  discusses  the  statistical  methodology  used 
to  estimate  the  empirical  relationships  between  the  dependent 
and  independent  variables  noted  in  Section  5.1.  All  of  the 
empirical  models  presented  in  Chapters  6  through  9  are 
estimated  with  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  regression 
methods. 


TABLE  5*4 


BOKK  6KOOP  SUB  BT  PBBCBBT  PBHALB 
(PercMtagM*) 


Group  Size 

Group  Size 

(persons) 

F-O  0<F<.15  .151F<.30  .30^F 

Distribution 

1  to  5  28.6 


Row  % 

60.3 

** 

17.2 

22.6 

Col  % 

37.5 

** 

27.9 

39.5 

6  to  10 

Row  % 

44.8 

18.9 

18.1 

18.1 

29.0 

Col  % 

28.3 

27.2 

29.9 

32.3 

11  to  15 

Row  % 

36.4 

30.4 

19.6 

13.5 

19.6 

Col  % 

15.6 

29.5 

21.9 

16.3 

16  to  20 

Row  % 

32.6 

37.6 

19.6 

10.3 

13.2 

Col  % 

9.4 

24.6 

19.7 

8.3 

21  or  More 

Row  % 

44.3 

39.3 

10.3 

6.2 

9.6 

Col  % 

9.3 

18.8 

5.6 

3.6 

Percent  Female 
Distribution  45.6 

20.2 

_ m _ _ _ 

17.6 

16.3 

100.0 

^Percentages 

are  rounded  to  the 

nearest 

tenth. 

Statistics 

reflect  self- 

reported 

group  size 

and  numbers  of  women 

(divided  by  total)  by  survey  respondentSr  weighted  to  correct 
for  the  oversampling  of  females. 

**There  is  no  male-female  mix  that  can  satisfy  the  definition 
of  this  table  cell. 


The  mix  of  men  and  women  in  work  groups  is  quite  varied, 
although  the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  45.6%  of  the 
enlisted  population  are  in  all-male  groups.  Despite  this 
concentration,  the  average  proportion  of  women  in  all  work 
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Group  Typo 


PorooBt  of  PopalotloB 


Snail,  stable  team . 51.8% 

Part  of  a  larger  shift . 32.1 

Changing  crew . 5.6 

Supervisor  of  supervisors  .  7.0 

One-deep  person  .  3.2 

NOne  of  the  above .  .3 

TOTAL . 100.0% 


The  regression  models  test  for  any  differential  effects  by 
controlling  for  the  type  of  work  group:  changing  crews, 
groups  consisting  of  supervisors  and  support  staff,  and  one- 
deep  persons.  Small,  stable  teams  and  groups  that  are  part 
of  a  larger  shift  are  the  reference  groups  in  the  regression 
analysis  and  are  thus  excluded. 

Table  5-4  displays  the  pattern  in  the  percent  female  in 
work  groups  by  group  size.  This  distribution  suggests  there 
is  sufficent  variation  in  group  size  and  percent  female  to 
analyze  the  effects  of  different  mixes  of  men  and  women  on 
group  and  individual  performance.  Approximately  90%  of  the 
enlisted  population  work  in  groups  with  no  more  than  20 
persons  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  In  fact,  about  95%  work  in 
groups  of  under  28  persons,  and  99%  in  groups  of  under  63 
people.  In  the  opposite  direction,  10%  of  the  population 
work  in  groups  of  3  people  or  less,  and  about  29%  in  groups 
of  no  more  than  5  people. 
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the  incidence  of  parenthood  among  single  females  is  over  four 
times  greater  than  it  is  among  single  men.  Second/  married 
men  are  much  more  likely  to  have  a  civilian  rather  than  a 
military  spouse/  while  the  opposite  holds  true  for  women. ^ 
Finally/  married  men  are  much  more  likely  to  have  children 
living  with  them  (43.4%)  than  married  women  (26.4%).  This 
information  on  family  status  is  particularly  useful  when 
combined  with  the  regression  results  presented  in  the 
analysis  chapters. 

Group  size  and  the  mix  of  men  and  women  in  work  groups 
are  also  importemt  variables  in  the  analysis.  The  Survey  of 
Work  Groups  was  carefully  designed  to  get  respondents  to 
focus  on  and  describe  their  respective  work  groups.  This  was 
crucial  because  our  study  of  individual  and  group 
relationships  requires  accurate  information  on  the  actual 
group  of  people  with  whom  each  respondent  works  on  a  regular 
basis  (or  most  recently  in  the  case  of  changing  crews) . 
Extensive  feedback  from  respondents  during  both  the  pretest 
and  the  final  administration  of  the  survey  indicate  that  this 
goal  was  realized  in  virtually  all  cases. 

Survey  respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the  type  of 
work  group  that  best  described  their  circumstances.  Based  on 
the  responses/  we  are  able  to  infer  the  pattern  for  the 
overall  population: 


3  This  is  certainly  due,  in  part/  to  the  9*'to-l  ratio  of 
men  to  women  in  the  enlisted  force/  which  increases  the 
opportunity  for  an  enlisted  woman  to  marry  a  man  in  the  Air 
Force. 


TABLE  5-3 


PAHILT  STATUS  BT  HBBBBR*S  SEX 
(Colimn  P«icttiitag«s*) 


Family 


^Percentages  ace  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics 
are  based  on  self-reported  survey  data,  weighted  to  correct 
for  the  oversampling  of  females. 


^Children  include  those  under  the  age  of  18  living  with  the 
survey  respondent. 


^Military  spouse  includes  only  those  on  active  duty. 


^Civilian  spouse  includes  those  in  the  Guard  or  Reserves 
(.4%  of  the  population). 


Table  5-3  reveals  several  interesting  demographic 
patterns.  First,  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  men 
and  women  are  single  and  have  no  children.  However,  men  and 
women  differ  substantially  in  terms  of  single-parent  status: 
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*Peccentage8  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics 
are  based  on  self-reported  survey  data,  weighted  to  correct 
for  the  oversampling  of  females. 


An  Important  analysis  variable  is  the  marital-dependent 
status  of  men  and  women.  It  would  be  important  for  the  Air 
Force  to  know  if  family  responsibilities  would  conflict  with 
Air  Force  obligations,  thereby  affecting  group  as  well  as 
individual  performance  and  availability.  Moreover,  it  is 
unclear  from  intuition  whether  the  effects  of  family  status, 
if  any,  differ  for  men  and  women.  Before  exploring  these 
questions  with  multivariate  analysis,  it  is  important  to 
understand  how  the  population  of  enlisted  personnel  is 
distributed  by  marital-dependent  status.  Table  5-3  displays 
the  population  frequency  by  family  type. 
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Male 

5.2 

11.9 

4.8 

73.1 

88.8 

Female 

3.8 

21.5 

4.1 

70.5 

11.4 

Race 

Distribution 

5.0 

17.4 

4.8 

72.8 

100.0 

*Percentage8  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics 
are  based  on  self-reported  survey  dataf  weighted  to  correct 
for  the  oversampling  of  females. 

Based  on  the  weighted  survey  data«  15.9%  of  the  women 
and  27.2%  of  the  men  are  work  group  supervisors.  Because 
supervisor  status  is  linked  to  pay  grade  and  experience^  this 
male-female  difference  is  expected  because  females  have  fewer 
years  of  service  than  males.  Table  5-2  shows  that  women 
generally  have  less  experience  than  men.  In  particular r  men 
are  twice  as  likely  as  women  to  have  been  in  the  Air  Force 
for  8  or  more  years.  Two  important  reasons  explain  this 
disparity:  (1)  female  accessions  did  not  increase 
appreciably  until  after  1973 r  and  (2)  females  have  lower 
reenlistment  rates  than  men  (Military  Women  in  the  Department 


simultaneously  controlling  for  the  influence  of  many  factors 
to  isolate  the  independent  relationships  of  interest. 

5.2  DB8CSIPTIVB  OVBRVIBV 

This  section  gives  an  overview  of  the  sample  and  the 
enlisted  population  that  it  represents.  The  descriptive 
statistics  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  empirical 
analysis.  Note  that  the  discussion  refers  to  estimates  of 
the  enlisted  population  using  sample  data  that  have  been 
weighted  to  compensate  for  the  oversampling  of  females. ^ 
Therefore,  reported  statistics  should  be  interpreted  as  Air 
Force  enlisted  population  estimates.  The  population  of 
inference,  however,  excludes  enlisted  personnel  who  were 
students,  were  assigned  to  activities  outside  the  Air  Force, 
or  were  assigned  to  Geographically  Separated  Units. 

The  sample  consists  of  2454  women  (20.9%)  and  9282  men 
(79.1%),  for  a  total  of  11,736  persons  (39  had  missing  data 
on  sex) .  Weighting  the  data  yields  an  estimated  population 
of  45,346  women  (11.4%)  and  351,742  men  (88.6%),  for  a  total 
of  397,087.  The  implied  population  distribution  by  sex  and 
ethnicity  is  reported  in  Table  5-1.  About  three-quarters  of 
the  enlisted  population  are  white  (including  a  small  handful 
of  individuals  not  elsewhere  classified).  A  larger  percent 
of  the  women  are  black  as  compared  to  enlisted  men,  whereas 
proportionately  more  men  report  being  of  Hispanic  origin. 


^Females  were  sampled  at  exactly  twice  the  male  selection 
rate  and  the  sampling  weights  reflect  this  differential.  The 
weights  also  compensate  for  the  less  than  100%  response  rate 
to  the  survey.  As  noted  in  Chapter  4,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  nonresponse  bias. 


o  Group  Churuetoriutleu 

Composition  by  sex-marital-dependents  status 
Presence  of  officers  and  civilians 
Relative  group  experience  (Ratio  of  El-3  to  all 
enlisted) 

Work  schedule 
Racial  composition 
Pace  and  stress  of  work 

Physical  index  (strength  requirement,  exposure  to 
dirt  on  the  job) 

Work  environment  index  (hazardous,  outdoors, 
extreme  temperatures) 

Personnel  and  equipment  shortages 
Type  of  work  group. 

o  Personal  Characteristics 

Education 

Family  status  (marital  and  dependents) 

Pregnancy  status  of  member  or  spouse 
Race 

Years  of  service 

Whether  or  not  respondent  is  a  supervisor 
Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC) 

Whether  respondent  also  has  a  civilian  job. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  controlling  for  other 
factors  in  the  estimation,  consider  the  following  example. 
Cross-tabulations  indicate  that,  on  average,  (1)  men  have 
more  years  of  experience  than  women;  (2)  men  exhibit  a 
greater  attachment  to  the  Air  Force  than  women;  and  (3) 
individuals  with  more  YOS  indicate  greater  commitment  than 
those  with  less  YOS. 


Hence,  if  the  correlation  between  sex  and  YOS  is 
ignored,  then  a  simple  bivariate  analysis  would  indicate  that 
men  show  a  greater  commitment  to  the  Air  Force  than  women, 
when  in  fact,  the  difference  masks  an  underlying  difference 
in  experience.  The  multivariate  regression  techniques  used 
in  this  analysis  avoid  such  spurious  relationships  by 


as  statistically  different  from  zero.  The  operative  criteria 
are: 

5%  level  of  significance  >  t-ratio  of  2.45 
1%  level  of  significance  >  t>ratio  of  3.22. 

Sample  Design  and  the  Use  of  Weighted  Data.  The  sample 
design  called  for  women  to  be  selected  at  twice  the  rate  of 
men.  Therefore »  twice  as  many  women  are  in  the  sample  as  are 
in  the  enlisted  population.  All  cross-tabulations  are  based 
on  "weighted*  data  to  correct  for  the  oversampling  of  women 
and  to  obtain  accurate  population  inferences. 

The  regression  equations  are  also  estimated  with 
weighted  data.  The  rationale  for  doing  so  is  that  observed 
relationships  between  dependent  and  independent  variables 
may  differ  systematically  by  gender.^  If  so,  estimates 
based  on  unweighted  data  would  reflect  a  disproportionate 
influence  of  females.  Preliminary  regressions  compared  the 
estimated  coefficients  and  t-ratios  using  weighted  and 
unweighted  data.  In  general,  the  results  were  very  close. 
However,  because  there  were  a  few  differences  that  could  be 
explained  by  underlying  male-female  interactions,  the 
regression  analysis  is  conducted  with  weighted  data. 


Dichotomous  Dependent  Variables.  Most  of  the  individual 
and  group  performance  indicators  are  measured  as  binary 
values,  taking  on  the  value  of  either  0  or  1.  The 


^If  the  regression  model  were  correctly  specified,  the  use 
of  weighted  data  would  introduce  heteroskedasticity. 

However,  few  male-female  interactions  were  modeled,  even 
though  some  variables  were  clear  candidates  for  doing  so. 
This,  combined  with  the  oversampling  of  females,  argues  for 
using  weighted  data. 


multivariate  analyses  use  observations  on  the  0-1  outcomes  to 
estimate  linear  probability  models  of  the  occurrence  of  each 
event. 

Estimation  of  a  dichotomous  dependent  variable  with  OLS 
regression  theoretically  results  in  biased  and  inconsistent 
parameter  estimates.  The  OLS  regression  assumes  a  linear 
probability  model,  when,  in  fact,  the  probability  should  be 
bounded  by  0  and  1,  Implying  a  nonlinear  model  with  a 
curvilinear  shape.  Overcoming  these  statistical  problems 
requires  the  application  of  maximum-likelihood  procedures  to 
estimate  the  model  parameters.  In  practice,  however,  the 
results  from  OLS  regression  and  maximum-likelihood  models, 
such  as  problt  and  logit,  are  very  similar  in  sign, 
magnitude,  and  significance  (see  Maddala,  1983). 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  alternative  model 
specifications  examined  for  each  of  the  11  dependent 
variables,  OLS  regression  is  used  to  conserve  resources. 
Several  bench  tests  were  performed  to  see  if  the  OLS 
estimates  were  close  to  those  obtained  from  a  theoretically 
more  appropriate  functional  form.  Comparisons  of  the  two 
indicate  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  OLS  technique  yields 
estimated  coefficients  that  are  in  close  agreement  with  those 
estimated  by  a  logit  model. 

Regression  Models.  Two  regression  models  are  reported 
for  most  of  the  dependent  variables: 


o  Model  1  —  Supervisor  quality  is  not  included  with 
the  other  personal  and  group-related  independent 
variables; 


o  Model  2  Supervisor  quality  is.  included  along  with 
the  other  independent  variables. 

In  principle,  we  expect  supervisors  to  play  an 
instrumental  role  in  affecting  individual  and  group 
performance,  encouraging  personal  commitment,  and 
discouraging  sexual  harassment.  The  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  a  supervisor  consist  of  factors  such  as 
leadership,  technical  skill,  sense  of  fairness,  and 
management  ability.  The  effect  of  supervisor  quality 
estimated  in  our  analysis  is  important  to  the  Air  Force 
because  it  is  a  variable  over  which  it  can  exert  some 
control. 

Caveats.  Statistical  problems  may  arise  when  the 
"supervisor  quality”  variable  is  included  in  the  regression 
model.  These  may  occur  for  two  reasons.  First,  supervisor 
quality  may  be  endogenous,  in  which  case,  it  is  correlated 
with  the  random  disturbance  term  and  its  estimated 
coefficient  is  biased.  Moreover,  all  of  the  other 
coefficients  in  the  model  also  run  the  risk,  theoretically, 
of  being  biased  when  an  endogenous  right-hand-side  variable 
is  included.  Presentation  of  both  Model  1  and  Model  2 
coefficients  permits  examination  of  these  potential  effects. 

A  second  problem  stems  from  the  way  in  which  the  survey 
collected  data  on  work  groups.  Survey  respondents  served  as 
reporters  or  data  collection  agents  for  their  respective  work 
group.  This  approach,  however,  risks  confounding  objective 
descriptions  of  group  characteristics  and  performance  with 


the  subjective  opinions  of  the  respondent.  This  phenomenon / 
known  as  the  "halo  effect",  occurs  when  respondents  color 
their  description  of  all  group  attributes  by  how  positively 
or  negatively  they  feel  toward  their  group.  For  example, 
someone  who  feels  very  positive  about  his  group  is  more 
likely  to  describe  every  facet  of  the  group  favorably  without 
attempting  to  point  out  exceptions. 

The  danger  posed  by  the  halo  effect  is  that  respondents 
may  create  a  relationship  that  does  not  exist.  Hence, 
ascribing  causality  to  a  relationship  between  supervisor 
quality  and  a  given  dependent  variable  could  be  misleading. 
This  may  be  a  particularly  serious  problem  when  the  dependent 
variable  is  either  (1)  group  morale,  or  (2)  individual 
commitment  to  the  work  group.  These  two  variables,  along 
with  a  respondent's  evaluation  of  his  or  her  supervisor 
quality  may,  instead,  reflect  an  individual's  overall 
satisfaction  with  the  work  group. 


Interpretation  of  Tables*  The  tables  presented  in  the 
following  analysis  chapters  describe  how  each  dependent 
variable  is  distributed  across  functional  area,  the  percent 
female  in  a  group,  and  sex  of  respondent.  Differences 
between  any  two  table  cells,  however,  must  be  interpreted 
with  caution.  Apparent  differences  may  not  be  statistically 
significant.  The  t-ratio  for  the  difference  between  two 
estimated  proportions  (F  and  Q)  for  cells  1  and  2  in  a  table 
is  equal  to: 
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t-ratio 


P  -  Q 


^Xdefi_2jP(l-P)  -I-  def22*Q(l-Q) 

m  n2 


where  "def"  is  a  sample  design  effect  factor.  Because  of  the 
clustered  sample  design*  the  implied  standard  deviations  of 
the  estimated  proportions*  and  the  standard  errors  of  their 
differences*  are  larger  than  with  a  simple  random  sample.  If 
the  t-ratio  calculated  from  the  above  formula  is  greater  than 
1.96*  then  the  difference  between  the  two  cell  proportions  is 
statistically  different  from  zero  at  the  5%  level;  if  greater 
than  2.33*  the  difference  is  significant  at  the  1%  level. 

The  report  concentrates  on  estimating  the  relationships 
between  independent  and  dependent  variables  using 
multivariate  regression  techniques.  It  does  not  calculate 
the  statistical  significance  of  comparisons  between  all 
possible  group  proportions.  However,  t-ratios  can  be 
computed  with  the  information  in  this  report  for  comparisons 
between  men  and  women*  and  between  cell  proportions  in  the 
functional  area-by-ses  tables  presented  in  Chapters  6-9. 

The  values  required  by  the  above  t-ratio  formula  are 
found  in  two  tables:  (1)  the  functional  area-by-sex  table 
reporting  the  cell  proportions  of  interest;  and  (2)  the  cell 
sizes  and  design  effect  factors  presented  in  Table  5-6. 


l^Note  that  the  above  formula  for  calculating  the  t-ratio 
includes  the  design  effect.  Hence*  conventional  significance 
criteria  of  1.96  and  2.33  are  used.  In  contrast*  the  t- 
ratios  computed  by  the  regression  computer  program  are  not 
adjusted  for  the  design  effect.  Therefore*  more  stringent 
significance  criteria  are  used  as  discussed  above. 


The  following  example  illustrates  how  this  information 
is  used  to  test  for  the  significance  between  two  proportions. 
Table  6-2  shows  the  difference  between  the  proportion  of 
women  (.375)  and  men  (.307)  who  want  to  transfer  out  of  their 
work  groups  is  equal  to  P-Q  •  .068.  Inserting  the  respective 
cell  sizes  of  ni  >  2454  and  n2  *  9282,  and  the  respective 
design  effect  factors  (which  are  squared  in  the  above 
formula)  of  def^  -  1.63  and  def2  ■  2.70  into  the  formula 
yields  a  t- ratio  of  3.31.  The  two  proportions  are 
statistically  different  at  the  1%  level. 

Confidence  intervals  can  also  be  constructed  around 
estimates  of  proportions.  Here  again,  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  proportion  must  be  adjusted  for  the  sample  design 
effect  (by  multiplying  the  standard  deviation  by  "def”) .  A 
95%  confidence  interval  can  then  be  created  by  multiplying 
the  adjusted  standard  error  by  1.96  and  adding  and 
subtracting  the  product  to  the  proportion. 

For  example,  85.5%  of  all  enlisted  personnel  report  that 
all  or  most  of  their  work  group  could  deploy  quickly.  In 
this  case  a  design  effect  factor  of  3.08  (the  def  for  the 
entire  sample  is  not  reported  in  Table  5-6)  is  used  along 
with  n  >  11,736  to  calculate  the  adjusted  standard  deviation 
of  the  proportion,  which  is  then  multiplied  by  1.96  to  obtain 
the  95%  confidence  interval:  .855  ±  .006. 
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TABLE  5-6 


IHFORIIATIOa  FOR  CALC0LATIH6  T-STATI8TIC8 
FOR  THB  DIPFBRBRCB  BBTVBU  TNO  PR0P0RTI0R8 


Functional  Area 


rem 

Civil  Engineering 

640 

77 

Comptroller 

171 

118 

Depot  Ops.  & 
Maintenance 

141 

28 

Ground  Comm.  6  Elec. 
Ops .  6  Ma int . 

758 

188 

Intelligence 

213 

112 

Medical 

387 

307 

Operations-Flight 

532 

115 

Manpower  &  Personnel 

204 

133 

Research  6  OeveloEMnt. 

59 

16 

Security  Police 

785 

66 

Supply,  Services, 

&  Contracting 

812 

364 

Training 

340 

100 

Transportation 

350 

95 

Weapons  Systems 

Maintenance  3 

,323 

437 

Administration, 
Command,  t  Other 

iU 

283 

COLUMN  TOTAL  9 

,209 

2,439 

COLUMN  TOTAL 
(w/missing  data)  9 

,282 

2,454 

*Functional  area  is  based  on  self-reported  survey  data. 

**Cell  size  is  too  small  to  obtain  statistically  reliable 
estimates. 


5.4  GLOSSARY 


The  definitions  of  all  independent  variables  used  in  the 
®ultivariate  analyses  are  presented  below.  The  9lossary  is 
organized  into  three  parts:  key  characteristics.  Individual 
characteristics,  and  group  characteristics,  in  some  cases, 
different  definitions  are  provided  because  of  alternative 
model  specifications  used  in  the  regression  equations. 


GLOSSARY  OP  IHDSPBIDBR  VARIABLBS 
ZB  TBB  RB6RBSSZ0B  BQOATIOBS 


Int«rcttpt  Ten— the  value  that  the  dependent  variable  takes  if  all 
of  the  independent  variables  are  equal  to  0  in  the  regression 
equation. 


KBT  CBABACTBRISTICS 


Sex  of  Respondent 

Male  Reapondent—a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of 
1  if  the  respondent  is  male  (Q130*A)  and  0  if  not. 

Female  Respondent — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  (Q130»B)  and  0  if  not. 

Male  in  an  All-Male  Group — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  has  no  females  in  his 
work  group  (Q130>A  and  Q13>0)  and  0  if  not. 

Male  in  a  Mixed  Group — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  has  females  in  his  work 
group  (Q130>A  and  Q13>0)  and  0  if  not. 


Sex-TOS  Interaction 

MalOf  T0S<4  Tears— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  has  not  completed  4  years  of 
active  service  (Q130«A  and  Q144«A,B,C#  or  D)  and  0  if  not. 

Female r  T08<4  Tears — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  has  not  completed  4 
years  of  active  service  (Q130«B  and  Q144>A,B,C,  or  D)  and  0  if 
not. 

Male,  TOS4-7  Tears— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  has  completed  between  4 
and  7  years  of  active  service,  inclusive  (Q130-A  and  Q144*E,FrG, 
or  R)  and  C  if  not. 

Female,  TOS4-7  Tears— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  has  completed  between  4 
and  7  years  of  active  service,  inclusive  (Q130>B  and  Q144«E,F,G, 
or  H)  and  0  if  not. 


Male,  T0S>8  Tears-~a  diunny  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
if  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  has  completed  8  or  more  years 
if  active  service  (Q130>A  and  Q144-If or  N)  and  0  if  not. 

Female r  10S>8  Tears— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
alue  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  has  completed  8  or  more 
ears  of  active  service  (Q130>B  and  Q144«I,J,K/L,  or  M)  and  0  if 

lOt . 

lex-Pamlly  Status  interaction 

Male,  Single,  w/o  Children— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
:he  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  is  not  presently 
larried  (or  is  separated,  widowed,  or  divorced)  and  has  no 
lependents  under  the  age  of  18  living  with  him  (Q130>A, 
|137«A,E,F,G,  or  H,  and  Q141«A)  and  0  if  not. 

Male,  Military  Spouse,  w/o  Children— a  dummy  variable  that 
akes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  is  married 
.o  an  active  duty  military  spouse  and  has  no  dependents  under  the 
ige  of  18  living  with  him  (Q130>A,  Q137*B,  and  Q141>A)  and  0  if 

lOt. 

Hale,  Civilian  Spouse,  w/o  Children — a  dummy  variable  that 
:akes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  is  married 
:o  a  civilian,  guard,  or  reserve  spouse  and  has  no  dependents 
inder  the  age  of  18  living  with  him  (Q130-A,  Q137-C  or  D,  and 
)141«A)  and  0  if  not. 

Female,  Single,  w/o  Children— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
:he  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  is  not  presently 
tarried  (or  is  separated,  widowed,  or  divorced)  and  has  no 
lependents  under  the  age  of  18  living  with  her  (Q130>B, 
|137*A,E,F,G,  or  H,  and  Q141*A)  and  0  if  not. 

Female,  Military  Spouse,  w/o  Children — a  dummy  variable  that 
akes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  is  married 
o  an  active  duty  military  spouse  and  has  no  dependents  under  the 
ge  of  18  living  with  her  (Q130-B,  Q137»B,  and  Q141»A)  and  0  if 

lOt . 

Female,  Civilian  Spouse,  w/o  Children— a  dummy  variable  that 
akes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  is  married 
o  a  civilian,  guard,  or  reserve  spouse  and  has  no  dependents 
nder  the  age  of  18  living  with  her  (Q130«B,  Q137>C  or  D,  and 
|141>A)  and  0  if  not. 
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Hale,  Singlttf  w/Childr«n~a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
alue  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  is  not  presently  married 
or  is  separated)  and  has  at  least  one  dependent  under  the  age  of 
8  living  with  him  (Q130>A,  Q137>A,ErFf6,  or  H,  and  Q141bB, 
;,D,E,P,G,B,  or  I)  and  0  if  not. 

Hale,  Military  Spoasav  w/Chlldraa-- a  dummy  variable  that 
:akes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  is  married 
:o  an  active  duty  military  spouse  and  has  at  least  one  dependent 
inder  the  age  of  18  living  with  him  (Q130>A,  Q137bB,  and  Q141»BrC/ 
>,EfF,G/H,  or  I)  and  0  if  not. 

Male,  Civilian  Spouse,  w/Children — a  dummy  variable  that 
:akes  on  the  valu«^  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  male  and  is  married 
:o  a  civilian,  guard,  or  reserve  spouse  and  has  at  least  one 
dependent  under  the  age  of  18  living  with  him  (Q130sA,  Q137«C  or 
3,  and  Q141»B,C,D,E,F,G,H,  or  I)  and  0  if  not. 

Female,  Single,  w/Children — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  is  not  presently 
married  (or  is  separated)  and  has  at  least  one  dependent  under  the 
age  of  18  living  with  her  (Q130«B,  Q137bA,E,F,G,  or  H,  and 
Q141«B,C,D,E,F,G,H,  or  I)  and  0  if  not. 

Female,  Military  spouse,  w/Children — a  dummy  variable  that 
takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  is  married 
to  an  active  duty  military  spouse  and  has  at  least  one  dependent 
under  the  age  of  18  living  with  her  (Q130bB,  Q137bB,  and  Q141eB,C, 
D,E,F,G,H,  or  I)  and  0  if  not. 

Female,  Civilian  Spouse,  w/Children — a  dummy  variable  that 
takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  female  and  is  married 
to  a  civilian,  guard,  or  reserve  spouse  and  has  at  least  one 
dependent  under  the  age  of  18  living  with  her  (Q130sB,  Q137sC  or 
D,  and  Q141«B,C,D,E,F,G,H,  or  I)  and  0  if  not. 


Percent  Female— a  continuous  variable  that  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  women  in  the  group  to  total  group  size 
(Q13/Q12) . 

Group  size — a  variable  that  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  people 
in  the  respondent's  work  group  (Q12) . 

Female  Respondent “Percent  Female  Interaction — a  continuous 
variable  equal  to  the  product  of  Female  Respondent  and  Percent 
Female  and  thus  takes  on  the  value  of  0  for  males  and  the  value  of 
Percent  Female  for  females. 


r- 
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•crisor  Quality  Indaz— a  variable  ranging  iron  1  to  5  that  is 
lal  to  the  average  of  the  respondent's  answers  to  questions 
68f70r71,72»73f74,75f  and  76,  when  the  questions  are  rescaled 
that  5  is  the  most  positive  response  and  1  the  most  negative. 

lala  Saparvisor— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
the  respondent's  supervisor  is  female  and  0  if  not  (Q64>B). 

ictioaal  Area 

Civil  Bnginaaring—a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Civil  Engineering 
5»A)  and  0  if  not. 

Coaptroller***-a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if 
!  respondent's  functional  area  is  Comptroller,  which  includes 
lounting  and  Finance  (Q25>B;  or  Q25«0  and  the  first  2  digits  of 
5  are  51)  and  0  if  not. 

Depot  Ops.  &  Maintenance— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
ue  of  1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Depot  Operations 
I  Maintenance,  which  includes  Material  and  Logistics  Management; 

I  Supply  and  Transportation  (Q25bC  and  the  first  2  digits  of 
:5  are  not  39,42,43,63,  or  64)  and  0  if  not. 

6rd.  C<MUi.,  Blec.  Ops.— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
ue  of  1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Ground 
imunications.  Electronic  Operations  and  Maintenance,  which 
iludes  Telecommunications/Flight  Facilities,  Engineering,  and 
itallations  (Q2S>0  and  the  first  2  digits  are  not  20,32,34,42, 
43;  or  Q25"0  and  the  first  2  digits  of  Q125  ace  27;  or  Q125»L 
I  the  first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  30)  and  0  if  not. 

Intelligeace— 'a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
the  respondent's  functional  area  is  intelligence  (Q25»E)  and  0 
not. 

Medical— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
pendent's  functional  area  is  Medical  (Q25sF)  and  0  if  not. 

Operatlons-Flight— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Operations,  which 
ludes  Flight  Crews  and  Safety  (Q25«G)  and  0  if  not. 

Manpower  i  Personnel— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
ue  of  1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Manpower  & 
sonnel  (Q25*H)  and  0  if  not. 

Security  Police— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of 
f  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Security  Police  (Q25»J) 

0  if  not. 


Supply,  ServlcM  and  Contracting — a  dummy  variable  that  takes 
he  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Supply, 
ices,  and  Contracting,  which  Includes  Commissary;  Morale, 

'are,  and  Recreation;  Procurement;  and  Logistic  Plans  (Q25>K; 
)25>C  and  the  first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  63  or  64)  and  0  if 


Training — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if 
respondent's  functional  area  is  Training  (Q25bL  and  the  first 
Lgits  of  Q125  are  not  30  or  34;  or  Q25bD  and  the  first  2  digits 
3125  are  20)  and  0  if  not. 

Transportation — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Transportation  (Q25bM)  and 
f  not. 

Weapons  Sys.  Maint.'— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is  Weapons  System 
ntenance,  which  includes  Aircraft,  Munitions,  and  Missile 
ntenance;  and  Maintainance  Standards  Evaluation  Teams  (Q25sN; 
Q25»C  and  the  first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  39, 42, or  43;  or  Q25«D 
the  first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  32, 34, 42, or  43;  or  Q25-L  and 
first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  34;  or  Q25sO  and  the  first  2  digits 
Q125  are  39)  and  0  if  not. 

RftD,  Admin.,  Command,  and  Other — a  dummy  variable  that  takes 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  functional  area  is 
search  &  Development,  Administration,  Command,  or  Other,  which 
;ludes  Photographic,  Judge  Advocate,  Inspector  General,  Public 
fairs.  Chaplain,  Band,  Mortuary,  Cartography,  and  Weather  (025^0 
I  the  first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  not  27,39,  or  51)  . 


)IVI00AL  CHARACTERISTICS 


;e 

RonBlack,  NonBispanic — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
Lue  of  1  if  the  respondent's  racial  or  ethnic  group  is  not 
tck,  Afro/ American,  Hispanic,  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican,  Cuban, 

:in,  Chicano,  or  Other  Spanish  (Q131»A,D,  or  E)  and  0  if  not. 

Black — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
spondent's  racial  or  ethnic  group  is  black  or  Afro-American 
131=^8)  and  0  if  not. 


5-31 


ispaaiC'~'a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if 
spondent's  racial  or  ethnic  group  is  Hispanic,  Puerto  Rican, 
n,  Cuban,  Latin,  Chicano,  or  Other  Spanish  (Q131>C)  and  0  if 


ion 

igh  School,  Trade  or  Technical  School~a  dummy  variable  that 
on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  highest  level  of 
ion  completed  is  high  school  or  trade  or  technical  school 
B  or  D)  and  0  if  not. 

ess  Than  High  School,  or  GBO~a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
lue  of  1  if  the  respondent's  highest  level  of  education 
ted  is  some  high  school  (without  graduation)  or  a  GED 
lent  (Q133bA  or  C)  and  0  if  not. 

ome  College  and  Beyond — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
of  1  if  the  respondent's  highest  level  of  education 
ted  is  some  college,  a  college  degree,  or  graduate  work 
bachelor  degree  (Q133«E,F,  or  G)  and  0  if  not. 

Hember  Pregnant — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
f  the  respondent  or  the  respondent's  spouse  is  pregnemt 
B)  and  0  if  not. 

dent  Has  a  Civilian  Job — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
of  1  if  the  respondent  has  a  civilian  job  (Q145bC,D,  or  E) 
if  not. 

dent  Owns  HomO'-'-a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of 
he  respondent  owns  a  home  (Q134»0)  and  0  if  lives  on  base  or 


of  Service 

3S<4 — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
dent  has  not  completed  4  years  of  active  service  (Q144-A,B, 
D)  and  0  if  not. 

3S4-7 — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
lent  has  completed  between  4  and  8  years  of  active  service 
5,F,G,  or  H)  and  0  if  not. 

)S<8 — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
Sent  has  completed  8  or  more  years  of  active  service 
[,J,K,L,  or  M)  and  0  if  not. 

1  Base — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
lent  lives  on  base  (Q137»A  or  B)  and  0  if  not. 


to  want  to  transfer  than  if  the  job  were  neither  fast  nor 
d  the  group  did  not  regularly  experience  equipment 
es.  The  predominant  factor  in  this  case  is  the  high-stress 
percentage  points  difference)  but  the  additional  4.5 
age  points  added  by  the  shortages  exacerbate  the  potential 
A  similar  effectr  though  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  might 
n  a  group  whose  job  is  slow-paced  and  also  subject  to 
les.  In  both  examples,  job  stress  and  pace  may  be  inherent 
mission  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  uncontrollable.  However, 
be  possible  to  manipulate  other  group  and  individual 

1  in  the  profile  and  thus  maximize  commitment  to  the  work 

idividual  Characteristics.  Enlisted  personnel  married  to 
:y  spouses,  with  no  dependents,  are  significantly  more 
to  want  to  transfer  compared  to  single  members. 

ipervisor  Quality  Index.  The  supervisor  quality  index  is 
bo  the  regression  equation  in  the  second  model  in  Table  6-3. 
table  shows,  there  is  a  negative  correlation  between 
isor  quality  and  desire  to  transfer:  the  higher  the  quality, 
Bs  likely  the  respondent  is  to  want  to  transfer.  Although 
s  a  strong  relationship,  supervisor  quality  is  endogenous  in 

2  and  thus  causality  should  not  be  inferred  from  these 
s.  None  of  the  key  or  control  variables  gained  or  lost 
icance  with  the  addition  of  the  supervisor  quality  index, 
d  the  significant  variables  change  substantially  in 

ude. 


from  variations  in  the  concentration  of  women.  For 
example,  if  the  proportion  of  women  in  a  certain  group 
were  doubled,  from  11%  to  22%,  the  model  predicts  that 
individuals  would  subsequently  be  about  1.2  percentage 
points  more  likely  to  transfer.  Although  the  magnitude  of 
this  change  is  not  large  in  an  absolute  sense,  it  may  be 
important  in  relation  to  the  finding  that  about  32%  of  the 
survey  respondents  would  transfer  if  they  could. 

o  FoBCtional  Area  —  All  significant  functional  area 
variables  are  negatively  related  to  desire  to  transfer 
compared  to  the  reference  group  of  Supply,  Services,  and 
Contracting.  These  variables  are:  Comptroller, 
Intelligence,  Medical,  Operations,  Manpower  and  Personnel, 
and  Training. 

Key  independent  variables  that  are  not  significant  are  female 
ondent-percent  female  interaction,  sex  of  supervisor,  and 
p  size.  In  these  cases,  insignificance  itself  may  be  an 
rtant  finding.  The  first  suggests  that  a  group's  gender  mix 
not  affect  the  commitment  of  men  and  women  differently,  other 
gs  held  equal.  The  second  suggests  that  neither  men  nor  women 
"turned-off”  by  female  supervisors.  Taken  together,  these  two 
ings  bode  well  for  increasing  the  number  of  women  in  work 
ps,  at  least  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  commitment.  The  last 
gnificant  variable  suggests  that  there  is  no  apparent  size 
ct  on  commitment  to  the  work  group,  although  group  size  does 
a  significant  role  in  some  of  the  other  analysis  areas. 


Group  Characteristics.  Significant  positively  related  group 
acteristics  are:  the  work  environment  index,  very  stressful 
somewhat  stressful  jobs,  very  slow  paced  jobs,  equipment  and 
onnel  shortages,  and  a  high  concentration  of  El-3  personnel. 


These  findings  may  be  used  to  construct  profiles  of  desirable 
undesirable  groups  and  estimate  changes  in  the  probability  of 
ndividual's  desire  to  transfer  from  each.  For  example,  an 
vidual  whose  group  has  a  high-stress  job  and  also  regularly 
riences  equipment  shortages  is  about  23  percentage  points  more 


The  cross-tabulations  show  that  lar9er  proportions  of  women 
men  would  transfer  out  of  their  work  groups  if  given  the 
tunity.  This  gender  difference  shows  up  across  both 
:lonal  area  and  concentration  of  women  in  the  work  group, 

-  with  the  exceptions  noted  above  —  does  not  vary 
:antially  across  either  functional  area  or  concentration  of 
i  within  specific  gender  categories.  The  conclusion  is  that 
>ugh  there  is  a  gender  difference  in  desire  to  transfer  from 
I  work  group,  this  difference  does  not  appear  to  be  related  to 
:ional  area  or  concentration  of  women  in  the  group. 

I  Multivariate  Analysis 

Multivariate  analysis  estimates  the  quantitative 
bionships  between  the  dependent  variable  and  each  independent 
able,  while  simultaneously  controlling  for  the  influence  of 
r  factors.  In  this  analysis,  various  group  and  individual 
acteristics  are  controlled  for  in  estimating  the  independent 
cts  of  women  on  group  commitment.  The  final  models  are  shown 
able  6-3.  Model  2  is  identical  to  Model  1  except  for  the 
usion  of  the  supervisor  quality  index. 

Key  Characteristics.  Model  1  in  Table  6-3  shows  that  female 
ondent  and  percent  female  in  group  are  significantly  and 
tively  related  to  desire  to  transfer,  both  at  the  5%  level  of 
ificance.  Key  observations  are: 

o  Gender  —  Enlisted  women  are  about  6.9  percentage  points 
more  likely  (than  enlisted  men)  to  want  to  transfer  out  of 
the  work  group,  other  factors  held  constant; 

o  Percent  Female  —  The  higher  the  concentration  of  women  in 
the  group,  the  more  likely  an  individual  is  to  wwt  to 
transfer.  The  coefficient  for  this  variable  in  Table  6-3 
represents  the  change  in  the  desire  to  transfer  resulting 


TAILB  6-2 


IBDIVIDUALS  WHO  lOOLC  LIU  fO  TSUSFBB  OOT 
OP  THBIB  BOB!  GBOOPSf  BT  PDBCTIOBIL  ABBA 
(PttrccBtag«s*) 


Sex  of  Respondent 


n  fW#  wii-j 


Lvil  Engineering 

25.5 

39.0 

27.6 

>mpt  roller 

23.4 

33.1 

28.2 

ipot  Ops.  &  Naint. 

31.9 

35.7 

32.6 

rd.Comm.,  Elec. Ops.  &  Maint. 

24.1 

41.0 

29.1 

itelligence 

22.5 

40.2 

31.1 

idical 

22.2 

28.0 

25.1 

}erations-Flight 

23.5 

35.7 

26.5 

tnpower  &  Personnel 

27.9 

33.1 

30.2 

tsearch  &  Development 

25.4 

31.3 

26.9 

scurity  Police 

40.9 

37.9 

40.7 

ipplyr  Services,  &  Contracting 

38.6 

48.1 

42.9 

raining 

23.5 

28.0 

24.7 

ransportation 

33.7 

34.7 

33.9 

sapons  Sys.  Naint. 

32.4 

38.0 

33.2 

Imin.,  Command,  &  Other 

28.3 

36.8 

31.9 

>lumn  Average 

30.5 

37.2 

32.0 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
ibgroup  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
mnded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
sported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
rersampling  of  females. 


Table  6-2  ahova  the  diatribution  of  reapondenta  who  would 
ke  to  tranafer  by  both  functional  area  and  aex.  The  table 
idlcatea  that: 


o  Nalea  in  the  Security  Police;  Supply,  Services,  and 
Contracting;  Tranaportation;  and  Weapons  areas  show  a 
greater  propensity  to  transfer  than  those  in  other  areas. 

o  Fenales  show  a  greater  propensity  to  transfer  than  males 
in  all  functional  areas  except  Security  Police.  Almost 
half  would  like  to  transfer  out  of  Supply,  Services  and 
Contracting,  and  over  40%  out  of  their  work  groups  in  the 
Communications  and  Intelligence  areas. 


o  Substantially  larger  proportions  of  women  want  to 

transfer,  particularly  as  their  concentration  in  the  work 
group  rises. 

o  The  mean  proportion  of  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  who 
want  to  transfer  is  about  32%. 


TABLE  e-1 

INDIVIDUALS  WHO  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TRANSFER  OUT 
OF  THEIR  WORE  GROUP,  BT  PERCENT  FENALE 
(Percentages*) 


Percent  Female  in 

Work  GrouD  (F) 

Sex 

Male 

of  Respondent 
Female 

Column 

Averaae 

F  »  0 

30.0 

30.0 

0  <  F  <  .15 

31.0 

34.0 

31.0 

.15  1  F  <  .30 

31.0 

39.0 

32.5 

F  2  .30 

32.0 

37.5 

34.0 

COLUMN  AVERAGE 

30.7 

37.5 

32.0 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 


6.1  DB8IBB  10  TUUiSm  10  ABOTHBl  VOK  6B00P 


Desire  to  transfer  to  another  work  group  attempts  to  measure 
an  individual's  satisfaction  with  the  current  work  group,  and  thus 
his  or  her  commitment  to  the  group.  It  is  influenced  by  a  wide 
set  of  personal,  organizational,  and  environmental  factors  that 
interact  with  an  individual's  expectations  and  goals. 

Commitment  to  the  work  group  is  defined  by  Question  26  of  the 
Survey  of  Work  Groups: 

26.  Would  you  transfer  to  a  different  work  group  on  this 
base  if  you  could,  other  than  for  advancement  or  to 
change  specialty  (AFSC) ? 

The  yes-no  responses  form  a  dichotomous  dependent  variable, 
taking  on  the  values  of  1  if  the  respondent  would  like  to 
transfer,  and  0  if  not. 

6.1.1  Descriptive  Analysis 

About  31%  of  Air  Force  enlisted  men  and  about  38%  of  enlisted 
women  would  like  to  transfer  to  another  work  group  on  the  same 
base  for  reasons  other  than  advancement  or  to  change  specialty. 
Table  6-1  shows  how  respondents  who  would  transfer  are  distributed 
by  percent  women  in  the  work  group  and  by  sex  of  the  respondent. 
Key  observations  are: 

o  Percentages  for  males  are  fairly  constant  at  around  30%, 
regardless  of  the  concentration  of  women  in  the  group. 

For  groups  with  more  than  30%  women  the  proportion  is 
slightly  higher. 


Variation  in  the  dependent  variables  is  explained  by  a  number 
of  independent  variables  using  multiple  regression  analysis.  The 
independent  variables  are  chosen  based  on  a  priori  hypotheses  that 
a  single  factor,  or  combination  of  factors,  might  be  significantly 
related  to  the  desire  to  transfer  from  one's  work  group.  These 
variables  are  described  fully  in  Chapter  5,  Analysis  Overview,  and 
in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  that  chapter.  Variables  unique  to  a 
model  are  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  relevant  analysis. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  most  important  potential 
relationships  from  the  Air  Force's  perspective  are  between  the 
dependent  variables  and  the  Independent  variables  linked  to  the 
presence  of  women  in  the  work  group:  female  respondent,  percent 
female  in  the  work  group,  female  respondent-percent  female 
interaction,  and  female  supervisor.  Other  variables  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Air  Force  are  group  size,  respondent's  functional 
area,  and  a  supervisor  quality  index. ^ 

The  leadership  and  managerial  qualities  of  a  supervisor  are 
hypothesized  to  have  a  significant  influence  on  individual 
commitment.  Therefore,  the  supervisor  quality  index  is  included 
in  Model  2  of  the  following  regression  analyses,  but  it  is 
excluded  from  the  otherwise  identical  Model  1.  The  index  ranges 
from  1  to  5,  with  5  being  a  supervisor  of  the  highest  quality. 


^The  following  gender  interaction  variables  were  tested  and 
discarded  due  to  insignificant  results:  (1)  a  pattern  variable 
that  split  percent  female  in  group  into  ranges;  (2)  a  pattern 
variable  that  interacted  female  respondent  and  family  status;  (3) 
a  variable  that  interacted  vjroup  size  and  percent  female  in  group; 
and,  (4)  a  pattern  variable  that  interacted  sex  of  respondent  and 
sex  of  supervisor. 


6.  AI&LT8Z8  OP  IIDIVXDOIL  GOOZYUIT 


This  section  exanines  three  aspects  of  individual  conmitsenti 
one  that  attempts  to  measure  an  individual's  commitment  to  the 
work  groupr  and  two  that  attempt  to  measure  an  individual's 
commitment  to  the  Air  Force.  Each  is  treated  as  a  dependent 
variable  in  a  series  of  regression  equations,  and  each  is  the 
focus  of  a  series  of  cross-tabulations  with  other  important 
variables. 

o  The  commitment  to  the  work  group  variable  is  based  on  data 
from  a  survey  question  that  asks  respondents  if  they  would 
transfer  to  a  different  work  group  on  the  same  Air  Force 
base  for  reasons  other  than  advancement  or  to  change 
specialty. 

o  The  first  commitment  to  the  Air  Force  variable  is  based  on 
data  from  a  survey  question  that  asks  respondents  if, 
given  the  opportunity,  they  would  leave  the  Air  Force 
before  their  term  is  completed,  or  if  they  are  currently 
taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  Air  Force's  "early  out" 
programs. 

o  The  second  commitment  to  the  Air  Force  variable  is  based 
on  the  respondent's  expected  career  length. 

An  Individual's  commitment  to  the  work  group  and  Air  Force  is 
important  because  it  underlies  group  turnover  and  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  affect  individual  retention  behavior.  Furthermore, 
if  patterns  of  individual  commitment  are  related  to  the  presence 
or  concentration  of  women  in  the  work  group,  then  a  desire  to 
leave  the  work  group  or  Air  Force  may  imply  attitudinal  as  well  as 
other  male-female  problems.  The  mt.asures  of  individual  commitment 
in  this  section  may  therefore  serve  as  an  index  of  the  overall 
satisfaction  of  the  individual.  Systematic  variation  in  these 
indices  by  various  group  characteristics  may  reveal  important 
sources  of  group  friction  and  dysfunction  that  could  adversely 
affect  performance. 


Rank  Coaposltion 

At  Least  One  Officer— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  oh  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at  least  one  member 
who  is  an  officer  (Q11D>0)  and  0  if  not. 

At  Least  One  Civilian— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at  least  one  member 
who  is  a  civilian  (Q11E>0)  and  0  if  not. 

Work  Schedule 

Day  Shift— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if 
the  respondent's  work  group  does  not  regularly  work  an  evening* 
midnight,  extended,  or  irregular  shift  (Q32«A  or  E)  and  0  if  not. 

Evening  Shift — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent's  work  group  regularly  works  an  evening  shift 
(Q32»6)  and  0  if  not. 

Midnight  Shift— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent's  work  group  regularly  works  a  midnight  shift 
(Q32bC)  and  0  if  not. 

Extended  or  Irregular  Hours — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  regularly  works 
extended  or  irregular  hours  (Q32«D)  and  0  if  not. 


Itoitb«r  Put  Bor  Slow*  SoBBwhat  SIqv— a  dunny  variable  that 
takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  pace 
of  work  lut  week  was  neither  fast  nor  slow  or  somewhat  slow 
(Q49>C  or  D)  and  0  if  not. 

Very  Slow  Face~a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  pace  of  work  last  week  was 
very  slow  (Q49*B)  and  0  if  not. 

Job  Strus 

Very  Stressful— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  work  last  week  was  very 
stressful  (Q50>A)  and  0  if  not. 

Somewhat  Stressful— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  work  last  week  was 
somewhat  stressful  (Q50*B)  and  0  if  not. 

Not  Very  Stressful— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  work  last  week  was  not 
very  stressful  (Q50>C)  and  0  if  not. 

Not  at  All  Stressful— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  work  last  week  was 
not  at  all  stressful  (Q50*D)  and  0  if  not. 

Type  of  Work  Group 

Chuglng  Crew— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent's  regular  work  group  is  a  changing  crew  (Q€»C) 
and  0  if  not. 

Supervisor  of  Supervisor— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  a  supervisor  of  supervisors  (Q6*D) 
and  0  if  not. 

One-Deep  Person— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of 
1  if  the  respondent  is  a  "one-deep*  worker  (Q6>E)  and  0  if  not. 

Any  Shortages  Last  Week 

Personnel  Shortages— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  experienced  any  personnel 
shortages  last  week  (Q60-B,C,O,ErFr6r  or  H)  and  0  if  not. 

Equipment  Shortages— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  experienced  any  equipment 
shortages  last  week  (Q58«B,C,D,E,F,G»  or  H)  and  0  if  not. 


Ml.  Bzp^ricne*  (Ratio  of  Blr3  to  All  Biillstod)«>a  continuous 
variable  that  measures  the  ratio  of  El-3  to  El-9  (QUA  divided  by 
the  sum  of  Q11A,Q11B,  and  QllC) . 

8ez-llarital-Depondoats  Status  Composition 

At  least  1  Sgl.  llale«  w/Dep.— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at  least  1  male 
member  who  is  not  presently  married  and  has  a  dependent  living 
with  him  (Q17>0)  and  0  if  not. 

At  least  1  Sgl.  Female »  w/o  Dep. — a  dummy  variable  that  takes 
on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at  least  1 

female  member  who  is  not  presently  married  and  does  not  have  a 

dependent  living  with  her  (Q18  minus  Q19  is  greater  than  0)  and  0 
if  not. 

At  least  1  Sgl.  Peaale»  w/Dep.— a  dummy  variable  that  takes 
on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at  least  1 

female  member  who  is  not  presently  married  and  'as  a  dependent 

living  with  her  (Q19>0)  and  0  if  not. 

At  least  1  w/Nilitary  Spouse,  w/o  Dep. — a  dummy  variable  that 
takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at 
least  1  member  who  is  married  to  an  active  duty  military  spouse 
and  does  not  have  a  dependent  living  with  him/her  (Q20  minus  Q21 
is  greater  than  0)  and  0  if  not. 

At  least  1  w/Nilitary  Spouse,  w/Dep.— a  dummy  variable  that 
takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at 
least  1  member  who  is  married  to  an  active  duty  military  spouse 
and  has  a  dependent  living  with  him/her  (Q21>0)  and  0  if  not. 

At  least  1  w/Civilian  Spouse,  w/o  Dep.— a  dummy  variable  that 
takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at 
least  1  member  who  is  married  to  a  civilian,  guard,  or  reserve 
spouse  and  does  not  have  a  dependent  living  with  him/her  (Q22 
minus  Q23  is  greater  than  0)  and  0  if  not. 

Job  Pace 

Very  Fast  Pace — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  pace  of  work  last  week  was 
very  fast  (Q49>A)  and  0  if  not. 

Somewhat  Fast  Pace— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent  reported  that  the  pace  of  work  last  week 
was  somewhat  fast  (Q49-B)  and  0  if  not. 


Respondent  Is  a  Sapecrlsor — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  a  supervisor  (Q10>B)  and  0  if 
not. 

AFSC  Grenp 

Support,  Admin — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1 
if  the  respondent  is  in  the  occupational  grouping  of  Support  and 
Administration  (first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  34,60,64,65,66,67,69, 
70,73,74,75,79,  or  82)  and  0  if  not. 

Elec./Nech.  Equip.  Repair— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  in  the  occupational  grouping  of 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Equipment  Repair  (first  2  digits  of  Q125 
are  11,36,39,40,42,43,44,46,47,54,  or  59)  and  0  if  not. 

Craftsmen  and  Services — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  in  the  occupational  grouping  of 
Craftsmen,  Services,  and  Supply  (first  2  digits  of  Q125  are 
24,55,56,61,62,63,81,  or  87)  and  0  if  not. 

Skilled  Technicians — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent  is  in  the  occupational  grouping  of  Skilled 
Technicians  (first  2  digits  of  Q125  are  10,20,22,23,25,27,29,30, 
31,32,51,57,90,91,92,98)  and  0  if  not. 


GROOP  CHARACTERISTICS 


Physical  Index — a  variable  that  takes  on  the  values  of  1  to  5,  by 
half-points,  with  higher  values  implying  more  strength  required  or 
a  dirtier  job  (on  Q35  and  36,  each  response  was  assigned  a 
numerical  value  equal  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet  and  averaged) . 

Environment  Index — a  variable  that  takes  on  the  values  of 
0,  .33,  .67,  and  1,  with  higher  values  implying  likelihood  of 
working  outdoors,  in  a  hazardous  area,  and  in  an  excessively  warm 
or  cold  area  (on  Q53,55,  and  56,  an  'A*  was  scored  as  a  1  and  a 
'B*  was  scored  as  a  0,  and  the  scores  were  averaged). 

Race  Composition 

At  least  1  black  member— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at  least  1  black 
member  (Q14>0)  and  0  if  not. 

At  least  1  Hispanic  member— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent's  work  group  has  at  least  1 
Hispanic  member  (Q15>0)  and  0  if  not. 


Faaily  Status 


Singls,  w/o  Cblldrsn — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  not  presently  married  (or  is 
separated)  and  has  no  dependents  under  the  age  of  18  living  with 
him  or  her  (Q137«A,ErFrGr  or  Hr  and  Q141-A)  and  0  if  not. 

Military  Spoussr  w/o  Cbildran*-a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  married  to  an  active  duty 
military  spouse  and  has  no  dependents  under  the  age  of  18  living 
with  him  or  her  (Q137>Br  and  Q141>A)  and  0  if  not. 

Civilian  Sponsor  v/o  Children — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  married  to  a  civilian/  guard, 
or  reserve  spouse  and  has  no  dependents  under  the  age  of  18  living 
with  him  or  her  (Q137bC  or  D,  and  Q141>A)  and  0  if  not. 

Single,  w/Children— a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value 
of  1  if  the  respondent  is  not  presently  married  (or  is  separated) 
and  has  at  least  one  dependent  under  the  age  of  18  living  with  him 
or  her  (Q137sA,E,F,6,  or  H,  and  Q141bA,B,C,D,E,F,6,H,  or  I)  and  0 
if  not. 

Military  Spouse,  w/Childrea*‘-a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  married  to  an  active  duty 
military  spouse  and  has  at  least  one  dependent  under  the  age  of  18 
living  with  him  or  her  (Q137»B,  and  Q141bB,C,D,E,F,G,H,  or  I)  and 
0  if  not. 

Civilian  Spouse,  w/Children — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  married  to  a  civilian,  guard, 
or  reserve  spouse  and  has  at  least  one  dependent  under  the  age  of 
18  living  with  him  or  her  (Q137«C  or  D,  and  0141^6, C,D,E,F,G,H,  or 
I)  and  0  if  not. 

Single — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
respondent  has  never  been  married  (Q137bA)  and  0  if  not. 

Separated/Widowed/Divorced — a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on 
the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  separated,  widowed,  or 
divorced  (Q137sE,F,G,  or  H)  and  0  if  not. 

Married,  Military  Spou8e»a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  married  to  an  active  duty  military 
spouse  (Q137«B)  and  0  if  not. 

Married,  Civilian  Spouse-'-a  dummy  variable  that  takes  on  the 
value  of  1  if  the  respondent  is  married  to  a  civilian,  guard,  or 
reserve  spouse  (Q137>>C  or  D)  and  0  if  not. 
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PROBABILITY  THAT  INDIVIDUAL  MOULD  LIKE  TO  TRANSFER  OUT  OF  HORK  GROUP 
(Other  Than  for  Advanceaent  or  a  Change  of  Specialty) 
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6.1.3 


itlng  to  Ttamofor  from  tho  Work  Groap 


As  a  follow-up  to  the  question  regarding  desire  to  transfer* 


respondents  were  asked t 


27.  What  is  the  nain  reason  you  would  transfer? 


A.  Don't  like  supervisor 

B.  Don't  like  co-workers 

C.  Don't  like  duties*  work  tasks*  that  make  up  the  job 

D.  Don't  like  the  physical  conditions  of  the  work 

E.  Don't  like  the  location  of  the  work 

F.  Don't  like  the  hours/ shift 

G.  Other  reason 


Table  6-4  shows  the  distribution  of  respondents'  reasons  for 
wemting  to  transfer  from  the  work  group.  These  reasons  give 
insight  into  the  group  characteristics  that  underlie  an 
individual's  desire  to  transfer.  The  most  common  reasons  for  both 
men  and  women  are: 


o  Don't  like  duties*  work  tasks  —  29.3% 
o  Don't  like  supervisor  —  12.1% 
o  Don't  like  hours  or  shift  —  11.3% 


Sex  of  Respondent 


Don't 

like 

supervisor 

11. 

Don't 

like 

co-workers 

3. 

Don't 

like 

duties,  worktasks 

30. 

Don't 

like 

physical  conditions 

3. 

Don't 

like 

location 

2. 

Don't 

like 

hours  or  shift 

11. 

Other 

reasons 

37. 

Column  Total 

"Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are 
based  on  self-reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to 
correct  for  the  oversampling  of  females. 


Women  differed  somewhat  from  men  in  all  three  categories. 
Among  those  who  expressed  a  desire  to  transfer: 

o  6.3%  fewer  women  than  men  do  not  like  the  duties  required 
by  their  jobs; 

o  3.3%  more  women  than  men  do  not  like  their  supervisors; 
and 

o  3.2%  fewer  women  do  not  like  the  hours  or  shift. 


More  than  a  third  of  both  males  and  females  selected  "Other 
reasons"  for  wanting  to  transfer  out  of  the  work  group.  Although 


respondents  were  not  given  an  opportunity  in  the  main  survey  to 
elaborate  on  their  responses,  data  from  a  follow-up  interview 
conducted  with  a  subset  of  the  survey  sample  provide  some  insight 
into  these  other  reasons  for  wanting  to  transfer. 

Interviewees  who  had  stated  they  would  like  to  transfer  from 
the  work  group  were  asked  to  restate  their  main  reason  and  what  it 
was  specifically  about  the  reason  that  would  make  them  want  to 
transfer.  About  one-fourth  of  the  males  who  originally  responded 
"Other  reasons"  simply  restated  it  without  elaboration.  Aside 
from  this,  they  cited  the  following  reasons  most  frequently  (in 
order  of  magnitude) :  the  job  is  not  challenging,  the  supervisor 
is  a  poor  leader,  and  the  job  does  not  offer  enough  autonomy. 
Females  are  more  likely  to  elaborate  on  their  original  reasons 
than  males;  less  than  5%  restate  "Other  reasons".  Females  who 
originally  responded  "Other  reasons"  cited  the  following  most 
frequently  (in  order  of  magnitude):  the  job  is  not  challenging, 
coworkers  are  unpleasant  to  work  with,  the  job  does  not  offer 
enough  autonomy,  and  the  supervisor  is  a  poor  leader.  Most  of  the 
responses  to  this  question  are  actually  expansions  of  the  reasons 
listed  in  the  survey. 

6.1.4  Reasons  for  Wanting  to  Stay  with  the  Work  Group 

Table  6-5  lists  the  reasons  that  people  want  to  stay  in  their 
work  group,  as  given  in  personal  interviews.  A  group  of  801 
individuals  were  randomly  selected  to  participate  in  interviews, 
in  addition  to  the  written  survey.  Of  this  group,  544  (about  68%) 
said  they  would  not  like  to  transfer  from  their  current  work 
group.  Four  reasons  account  for  about  83%  of  the  responses: 


o  Likes  job  and  people  -  25.7% 
o  Likes  job  tasks  -  25.2% 
o  Likes  people  in  group  -  21.8% 
o  Likes  working  conditions  -  9.8% 

The  renaining  17%  of  the  sample  is  fairly  evenly  distributed 
over  the  remaining  categories,  with  the  exception  of  "Likes 
supervisor,”  which  accounts  for  less  than  1%  of  the  responses,  and 
"Likes  opportunity  that  the  job  provides",  which  accounts  for 
about  1%  of  the  responses. 


TABLE  C-5 


BBA80E8  FOR  RABTIK  TO  STAY  WITH  VOIl  6B00P 
(Colowi  FctcMtagM*) 


Sex  of  Respondent 
_ Male _ Female _ 

Row 

Average 

Likes 

Job  Tasks 

25.0 

26.1 

25.2 

Likes 

People  in  Group 

22.1 

20.7 

21.8 

Likes 

Supervisor 

.2 

.9 

.6 

Likes 

Hours 

1.3 

4.5 

2.8 

Likes 

Working  Conditions 

10.3 

2.7 

9.8 

Likes 

New  Experience 

3.3 

2.7 

3.2 

Likes 

Opportunity 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

Likes 

Job  and  People 

24.8 

28.8 

25.7 

Likes 

Job  and  Supervisor 

1.6 

4.5 

2.8 

Likes 

People  and  Supervisor 

3.8 

5.4 

4.2 

Other 

6.4 

2.7 

3.1 

Column  Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*Statistic8  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are 
based  on  self-reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to 
correct  for  the  oversampling  of  females. 

Data  Source?  Follow-up  personal  interview  conducted  with  a  subset 
of  the  Survey  of  Work  Groups  sample  (801  persons)  who  stated  they 
would  prefer  to  stay  with  their  work  groups  (544  persons) . 


There  are  no  substantial  male-female  differences  in  the  most 
ommon  categories.  Slightly  more  females  th2m  males  tend  to 
hoose  the  job’  and  the  people  as  the  reason  for  staying  in  their 
ork  group.  Key  sex  differences  in  the  less  frequently  chosen 
ategories  are: 

o  Likes  working  conditions  -  10.3%  of  the  male  respondents 
and  2.7%  of  the  females  give  this  reason  for  staying  with 
the  work  group. 

o  Likes  hoars  -  4.5%  of  the  female  respondents  and  1.3%  of 
the  males  give  this  reason  for  staying. 

o  Likes  job  and  supervisor  -  4.5%  of  the  females  and  1.3%  of 
the  males  give  this  reason  for  staying  with  their  group. 

In  conclusion,  the  key  reasons  for  staying  with  one's  work 
roup  are  compatible  job  tasks  and  co-workers.  There  are  no 
ubstantial  male-female  differences  in  these  categories,  nor  in 
ny  of  those  chosen  less  frequently,  with  the  exception  of  the  7 
ercentage  point  difference  between  males  and  females  in  "Likes 
orking  conditions".  These  findings  contrast,  somewhat,  with 
hose  in  Table  6-4,  in  which  the  most  common  reason  for  wanting  to 
ransfer  is  the  dislike  of  duties  and  job  tasks.  Some  consistency 
s  given,  however,  by  the  supervisor  categories,  as  only  a  small 
umber  of  individuals  give  "Likes  supervisor"  or  "Don't  like 
upervisor"  as  the  main  reason  for  liking  or  disliking 
respectively)  a  group.  Taken  together,  these  results  describe  a 
orting  process  whereby  workers  reveal  a  desire  to  stay  or  leave 
ccording  to  their  perceptions  of  the  "fit". 


■•  ^  ir  1-W-' 


2  DB8ZII  VO  LBATI  AIK  lOICB  BIlOU  VBBB  ZB  OP 


This  is  a  comnltment  to  the  Air  Force  dependent  variable 
sed  on  responses  to  question  129  of  the  Survey  of  Work  Groups x 

129.  How  do  you  feel  about  leaving  the  Air  Force  before  your 
tern  of  service  is  up? 

A.  Do  not  want  to  leave; 

B.  Would  like  to  leave  if  I  could  before  my  term  of 
service  is  up;  or 

C.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  an  "early  out"  program. 

The  dichotomous  dependent  variable  formed  from  the  responses 
ikes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the  respondent  would  like  to  leave  or 
}  taking  advantage  of  an  "early  out"  program  and  0  if  not.  For 
ise  of  exposition*  both  groups  —  those  wanting  to  leave  before 
leir  term  is  up  (92%)  and  those  taking  advantage  of  an  "early 
iit"  program  (8%)  —  will  be  referred  to  in  this  analysis  as 
liose  "wanting  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early". 

Desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force  before  completing  one's 
bligation  is  a  "vote  with  your  feet"  measure  of  satisfaction.  As 
ith  the  previous  dependent  variable*  if  commitment  is  related  to 
he  presence  of  women  in  the  Air  Force  in  this  case  represented 
Y  the  presence  of  women  in  the  respondent's  work  group  —  or  if 
here  are  any  differences  in  commitment  between  men  and  women*  a 
esire  or  decision  to  leave  the  Air  Force  may  reflect  important 
ttitudinal  problems.  Analysis  of  commitment  to  the  Air  Force* 
ogether  with  the  examination  of  commitment  to  the  work  group* 
ncreases  the  usefulness  of  the  individual  commitment  results  as 
n  index  of  the  overall  satisfaction  of  the  enlisted  individual 
nd  its  relationship  to  the  presence  of  women. 
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The  linear  probability  models  used  to  estimate  the  desire  to 
e  the  Air  Force  early  use  the  same  independent  variables  as 
previous  analysis.  Similarly r  two  models  are  usedr  one  with 
one  without  the  supervisor  quality  index  variable.  The 
•theses  discussed  in  connection  with  the  previous  dependent 
able  also  hold  for  this  one. 

1  Descriptive  Analysis 

About  22.3%  of  Air  Force  enlisted  men  and  24.2%  of  enlisted 
•n  would  either  leave  the  Air  Force  if  given  the  opportunity  or 
currently  taking  advantage  of  an  "early  out”  program.  Table 
shows  how  the  proportion  of  enlisted  personnel  who  would  like 
eave  early  are  distributed  by  percent  women  in  the  group  and 
lex  of  the  respondent.  Key  observations  are: 

o  In  all  categories  (except  groups  that  have  no  women) 

women  seem  more  likely  than  men  to  want  to  leave  the  Air 
Force  early. 

o  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  likelihood  of  wanting 
to  leave  early  between  men  and  women  in  mixed  groups. 

o  Proportions  of  women  wanting  to  leave  early  are  inversely 
related  to  the  percent  women  in  the  group. 

o  Men  in  work  groups  with  more  than  15%  women  are  less 
likely  to  want  to  leave  than  those  in  groups  with  no 
women. 

o  Women  in  groups  with  more  than  30%  women  are  7  percentage 
points  less  likely  to  want  to  leave  the  Air  Force  than 
women  in  groups  with  15%  or  fewer  women. 


TABLE  6-C 


IBDIVIODALS  no  BOULD  LIIB  TO  LBAVB  AIR  FORCB 
BEFORE  TERM  IS  UP,  BT  PERCEHT  FEMALE 

(Pttre«BtRgtts*) 


»nt  Female  in 

GrouD  (F) 

Sex  1 
Male 

of  Respondent 
Female 

-  0 

22.2 

22.2 

<  F  <  .15 

24.0 

29.1 

24.7 

L5  <  F  <  .30 

20.7 

24.5 

21.5 

2  .30 

20.6 

22.1 

21.1 

nn  Average 

22.3 

24.2 

22.5 

LI  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
roup  defined  by  rov-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
3ed  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 


rted  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
sampling  of  females. 


Table  6-7  shows  the  distribution  of  enlisted  personnel  who 
d  like  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early,  by  sex  and  functional 
.  Proportions  of  males  and  females  who  would  like  to  leave 
'i  are  about  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  following 
tional  categories: 


o  Women  are  about  5.5  percentage  points  more  likely  than  men 
to  want  to  leave  early  if  they  serve  in  the  Medical, 
Security  or  Transportation  areas. 

o  Women  are  about  14  percentage  points  more  likely  than  men 
to  want  to  leave  early  if  they  serve  in  the  Operations 
area. 

o  Women  in  the  Training  area  are  about  9  percentage  points 
more  likely  than  men  to  want  to  leave  early. 


TABLE  6-7 


■DIVIDOALS  WHO  BODLO  LBAVB  AIR  FORCB  BBPORB  TBRR  IS  UP 

BT  POBCTIOBAL  ARIA 
(Perecmtagcs*) 


Sex  of  Respondent 

Row 
Aver  a 

.  Engineering 

22.8 

22.1 

22. 

:roller 

17.0 

19.5 

18. 

:  Ops.  &  Maint. 

26.2 

25.0 

26. 

;omffl..  Elec. Ops.  &  Maint. 

24.8 

25.0 

24. 

.ligence 

21.6 

23.2 

22. 

:al 

19.9 

25.4 

22. 

itions-Flight 

16.0 

29.6 

19. 

>wer  i  Personnel 

18.6 

15.8 

17. 

irch  6  Development 

23.7 

31.3 

25. 

:lty  Police 

29.6 

34.9 

30. 

Ly,  Services,  &  Contracting 

21.6 

23.4 

22. 

ling 

17.1 

26.0 

19. 

iportation 

>ns  sys.  Maint. 

1.,  Command,  &  Other 

nn  Average 

19.7 

22.7 

18.2 

22.1 

25.3 

24.0 

22.3 

23.9 

21. 

22. 

19. 

22. 

LI  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
:oup  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
led  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
:ted  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
sampling  of  females. 


conclusion,  there  appear  to  be  some  differences  between 
portions  of  males  and  females  who  would  like  to  leave  the 
ce  before  their  term  is  up  when  the  responses  are  examined 
IS  of  functional  area  and  the  concentration  of  women  in  the 
oup. 

Hultivariate  Analysis 

le  final  regression  models  of  the  desire  to  leave  the  Air 
tarly  dependent  variable  are  displayed  in  Table  6-8,  one 
td  one  without  the  supervisor  quality  index  variable.  The 
>al  findings  are  highlighted  below. 


»y  Characteristics.  Table  6-8  shows  that  all  of  the  key 
Les  are  estimated  to  have  an  insignificant  effect  on  the 
Llity  of  wanting  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early.  The 
eses  that  (1)  males  and  females  would  differ  in  regard  to 
to  leave  the  Air  Force  early,  (2)  the  concentration  of 
in  the  work  group  would  have  an  effect  on  the  tendency  of 
to  want  to  leave  early,  and  (3)  the  sex  of  the  supervisor 
have  an  effect  on  an  individual's  desire  to  leave  early  must 
ected.  Instead,  other  factors,  included  in  the  model  as 
1  variables,  are  more  important  determinants  of  the  desire 
ve  the  Air  Force  early. 
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years  longer  than  the  reference  group.  This  is  not 
surprising,  since  most  of  the  personnel  with  eight  or  more 
years  probably  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

HoMn  in  the  same  YOS  category,  however,  have  an  expected 
career  length  about  three  years  longer  than  the  reference 
group,  or  two  years  less  than  males  with  8  or  more  years 
of  service  While  the  magnitude  of  the  split  is  not 
substantial,  it  is  significant  and  does  reveal  a  sex 
difference.  It  presages  a  potential  effect  on  the  ability 
of  the  Air  Force  to  meet  its  end  strength  objectives  if 
the  male-female  composition  is  altered  substantially. 

roap  Character istlcs.  Group  factors  are  estimated  to  have 
significant  effect  on  expected  career  length.  The 
Leant  variables  include: 


Type  of  Work  Group  -  Those  who  supervise  other  supervisors 
expect  to  be  in  the  Air  Force  about  a  year  longer  than 
individuals  in  stable  teams. 

Work  Schedule  -  Individuals  who  work  on  the  midnight  shift 
expect  to  be  in  the  Air  Force  about  a  year  less  than  those 
who  work  on  the  day  shift.  Those  in  other  shifts  show  no 
significant  deviation  from  the  reference  group. 

Relative  Experience  index  -  The  higher  the  ratio  of  El>3 
to  all  enlisted  in  a  group,  the  shorter  is  an  individual's 
predicted  Air  Force  career. 

ndivldual  Character is tics,  with  the  exception  of  marital 
I,  the  analysis  finds  that  few  individual  factors  appear  to 
significant  effect  on  an  individual's  expected  career 
1.  Significant  marital  status  variables  are;  married  to 
an  spouse,  no  children;  married  to  civilian  spouse, 
en;  and  married  to  military  spouse,  children.  In  all  three 
s,  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  is  not  substantial  —  each 
dual  expects  to  be  in  the  Air  Force  about  1  year  longer  than 
individuals  with  no  children. 


2  Nultlvarl«t«  Analysis 


The  final  models  for  expected  career  length  are  shown  in 
e  6-11.  As  with  previous  tables#  Model  2  contains  the  same 
pendent  variables  as  Model  1#  but  also  includes  the  supervisor 
ity  index.  The  coefficients  in  this  table  show  how  many  years 
factor  is  estimated  to  contribute  to  an  individual's  expected 
er  length#  while  the  effects  of  all  other  factors  are  held 
tant. 

Key  Characteristics.  Percent  female#  group  size#  female 
ondent-percent  female#  and  female  supervisor  are  found  to  be 
gnificant  predictors  of  expected  career  length.  The 
thesis  that  these  factors  are  important  determincints  of  career 
th  is  rejected.  Thus#  gender-related  factors  play  an 
gnificemt  role  in  commitment  to  the  Air  Force#  whether  viewed 
expected  career  length  or  desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force 


In  previous  models#  female  respondent  also  tested 
gnificant#  but  when  crossed  with  YOS  it  yields  interesting 
Its: 

o  There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  males  and 

females  with  fewer  than  four  years  of  service.  Both  have 
expected  career  lengths  about  seven  years  shorter  than 
males  with  between  four  and  seven  years  of  service.  This 
may  reflect  the  lower  retention  rate  of  first-term 
enlisted  personnel. 

o  Females  with  four  to  seven  years  of  service  have  expected 
career  lengths  about  a  year  shorter  than  their  male 
counterparts.  Although  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  is 
not  substantial#  this  finding  is  significant  and  does 
indicate  a  slight  male-female  difference. 

o  The  largest  difference  is  between  males  and  females  with 
eight  or  more  years  of  service.  Males  in  this  category 
have  an  estimated  expected  career  length  of  about  five 


TABLI  C-10 


IIDZVIOUAL'8  BZPBCTBD  CASBBB  LBB6TB,  BY  FDBCTIOMIL  ABBA 

(licaa  TMira*) 


Sex  of  Respondent 
Male  Female 

Rov 

Averaae 

1  Engineering 

10.2 

11.9 

10 

.3 

•troller 

13.7 

12.4 

13 

.3 

»t  Ops.  &  Maint. 

10.0 

9.4 

9 

.9 

Comm.,  Elec. Ops. &  Maint. 

11.5 

10.6 

11 

.4 

illigence 

11.0 

9.5 

10 

.7 

Leal 

11.5 

11.0 

11 

.3 

cations-Flight 

12.5 

12.2 

12 

.5 

power  &  Personnel 

11.5 

11.8 

11 

.6 

earch  &  Development 

11.1 

14.1 

11 

.7 

urity  Police 

9.7 

11.2 

9 

.8 

ply,  services,  6  Contracting 

11.0 

10.0 

10 

.8 

ining 

12.8 

12.7 

12 

.8 

nsportation 

11.6 

10.5 

11 

.4 

pons  Sys.  Maint. 

11.1 

11.3 

11 

.1 

in..  Command,  &  Other 

12.2 

11.8 

12 

.1 

umn  Average 

11.2 

11.1 

11 

.2 

ell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
group  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
nded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
orted  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
rsampling  of  females. 
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Table  6-9  shows  the  mean  expected  career  length  by  sex  and  by 
concentration  of  women  in  the  work  group.  Expected  career 
gth  appears  to  be  independent  of  both  factors:  mean  expected 
eer  length  for  both  males  and  females  is  about  11  years, 3  and 
re  are  no  substantial  differences  between  groups  with  low 
centrations  Md  those  with  high  concentrations  of  women. 

TABLE  6-9 

ZMDZVIDOAL'B  BZPBCTED  CABBBR  LEB6TB,  BT  PERCENT  FEMALE 

(Mean  Years) 


cent  Female  in  Sex  of  Respondent  Row 


Male 

Averaae 

F  ■  0 

10.9 

— 

10.9 

0  <  F  <  .15 

11.1 

10.8 

11.0 

.15  i  F  <  .30 

11.5 

11.2 

11.5 

F  2  .30 

11.7 

11.2 

11.5 

.umn  Average 

11.1 

11.2 

11.2 

'ears  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on 
f-reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for 
!  oversampling  of  females. 


Table  6-10  shows  mean  expected  career  length  by  sex  and 
kctional  area.  There  appears  to  be  no  importwt  sex  difference 
OSS  functional  area. 


definite  integer  cannot  be  Inferred,  however,  fron  any 
matheiDatical  operation  on  an  interval. 

This  problem  is  partially  resolved  by  assigning  each  interval 
the  value  of  its  midpoint.  This  solution  is  implemented  subject 
to  certain  a  priori  assumptions  on  career  decisions  derived  from 
retention  data.  For  example,  most  individuals  who  stay  in  the 
Services  for  17  years  will  stay  the  3  more  years  needed  to  qualify 
for  retirement  benefits.  Hence,  those  whose  computed  expected 
career  length  was  17  years  were  assumed  to  have  an  actual  career 
expectation  of  20  years  of  sevice.  Although  there  is  some  risk  of 
misrepresenting  responses,  this  method  is  the  best  compromise  for 
defining  the  dependent  variable,  given  the  problems  with  the 
survey  questions. 

With  one  exception,  expected  career  length  is  specified  as  a 
function  of  the  same  independent  variables  as  in  the  previous 
models.  The  exception  is  that  female  respondent  and  YOS  are 
replaced  with  a  six-way  pattern  variable  that  crosses  YOS  with 
sex.  The  new  dichotomous  variables  are: 

o  Male,  YOS  fewer  than  4  years, 
o  Female,  YOS  fewer  than  4  years, 

o  Male,  YOS  4~7  years  (reference  group  omitted  from  the 
regression  model) , 
o  Female,  YOS  4-7  years, 
o  Male,  YOS  8  or  more  years, 
o  Female,  YOS  8  or  more  years. 

Clearly,  a  strong  tautological  relationship  exists  between 
expected  career  length  and  current  years  of  service.  The  sex  and 
YOS  interaction  terms  yield  insight  into  how  men  and  women  of 
comparable  experience  differ  in  terms  of  their  expected  career 
lengths,  and  therefore  have  implications  for  a  changing  force 
structure  in  response  to  any  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in 
the  Air  Force. 


questionnaire  item  gives  respondents  a  range  of  years,  partly 
continuous  and  partly  categorical,  from  which  to  choose  their 
responses: 


144.  How  much  total  active  federal  military  service  have  you 
completed? 


A.  less  than  1  year 

B.  1  year  but  less  than  2 

C.  2  years  but  less  than  3 

D.  3  years  but  less  than  4 

E.  4  years  but  less  than  5 

F.  5  years  but  less  than  6 

G.  6  years  but  less  than  7 

H.  7  years  but  less  than  8 

I.  8  years  but  less  than  9 

J.  9  years  but  less  than  10 

K.  10  years  but  less  than  15 

L.  15  years  but  less  than  20 

M.  20  years  or  more 


128.  How  many  more  years  do  you  expect  to  serve  on  active 
duty  in  the  Air  Force? 


A.  less  than  1  year 

B.  1  more  year 

C.  2  more  years 

D.  3  more  years 

E.  4  more  years 

F.  5  more  years 

G.  6  to  10  years 

H.  11  to  15  years 

I.  16  or  more  years 

J.  Undecided 


Data  from  these  questions  are  merged  in  such  a  way  that 
reported  years  expected  to  serve  are  added  to  reported  current 
years  of  service  to  get  a  respondent's  expected  career  length. 
The  sum  is  used  as  the  dependent  variable  in  a  series  of 
regression  equations.  This  method  is  feasible  when  summing 
together  definite  categories  from  each  questionnaire  item.  A 
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Sap^nrisor  Qoalltj  Znd«z.  Aa  expected,  the  higher  the 
reported  quality  of  the  supervisor,  the  less  likely  an  individual 
is  to  want  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early.  The  magnitude  of  the 
coefficient  is  large:  for  each  unit  change  in  the  index,  there  is 
about  a  7  percentage  point  change  in  the  likelihood  that  an 
individual  will  want  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early.  Given  that 
22.5%  of  enlisted  personnel  report  a  desire  to  leave  early,  this 
suggests  that  supervisor  quality  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
context  of  personnel  retention. 

The  addition  of  the  supervisor  quality  index  in  Model  2  has 
little  ' ffect  on  the  statistical  significance  of  the  other 
independent  variables.  One  exception  is  the  set  of  job  pace 
variables,  which  are  significant  at  the  1%  level  in  Model  1,  but 
drop  to  the  5%  significance  level  in  model  2,  primarily  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  magnitude  of  the  estimated  coefficients,  which 
drop  about  a  percentage  point.  This  signals  an  expected 
correlation  between  effects  of  working  conditions  and  supervisor 
quality. 


6.3  EXPECTED  CAREEK  LEEGTH 

Expected  Air  Force  career  length,  like  the  desire  to  leave 
the  Air  Force  before  one's  term  is  up,  measures  an  Individual's 
commitment  to  the  Air  Force.  It  also  provides  insight  into 
factors  that  may  affect  retention  behavior  and  the  YDS  composition 
of  the  force.  Note,  however,  that  expected  career  length  reported 
by  survey  respondents  more  accurately  represents  desired  or 
planned  service  than  actual  career  length. 

This  commitment  to  the  Air  Force  variable  is  constructed  from 
questions  144  and  128  in  the  Survey  of  Work  Groups.  Each 


greater  likelihood  of  wanting  to  leave  early  than  those 
whose  groups  are  not  affected  by  this  problem. 


As  with  the  desire  to  transfer,  profiles  of  groups  that  may 
increase  an  individual's  desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early  can 
be  constructed  from  these  results.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  the 
same  profile  may  have  a  similar  effect,  in  both  direction  and 
magnitude,  for  both  dependent  variables.  Using  an  example 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  previous  dependent  variable,  an 
individual  whose  job  is  very  stressful  is  about  12  percentage 
points  more  likely  to  want  to  leave  the  Air  Force.  Equipment 
shortages  appear  to  increase  the  probability  by  about  16 
percentage  points.  Again,  potentially  controllable  factors,  such 
as  shortages,  may  be  manipulated  to  offset  unfavorable  and  more 
diff icult>to-control  factors  as  a  means  of  maximizing  an 
individual's  commitment  to  the  Air  Force. 


Individual  Characteristics.  Significant  individual 
characteristics  estimated  by  the  regression  analysis  are: 


o  Respondent  Has  a  Civilian  Job  -  Respondents  who  have 

civilian  jobs  are  about  6  percentage  points  more  likely  to 
want  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early  compared  with  those  who 
do  not  have  civilian  jobs. 

o  Years  of  Service  -  As  expected,  individuals  who  can  be 
considered  first-termers,  those  with  less  them  four  years 
of  service,  are  significantly  more  likely  to  want  to  leave 
the  Air  Force  early,  compared  with  those  with  between  four 
and  seven  years  of  service.  Similarly,  career  personnel, 
in  this  case  those  with  eight  or  more  years  of  service, 
are  less  likely  to  want  to  leave  early  compared  with  the 
reference  group. 

o  Family  Status  -  Individuals  married  to  civilian  spouses 
and  who  have  no  dependents  are  significantly  less  likely 
to  want  to  leave  early,  compared  with  the  reference  group 
of  single  individuals  with  no  children.  Other  family 
status  groups  are  estimated  to  have  propensities  to  leave 
early  that  are  statistically  indistinguishable  from  single 
persons  without  children. 
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These  findings  do  not  invalidate  the  conclusions  drawn  in 
Tables  6-5  and  6-6.  There  are  differences  between  males  and 
females  in  their  desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early.  However, 
those  differences  become  insignificant  when  factors  other  than 
those  related  to  gender  are  controlled  for.  All  the  coefficients 
for  the  functional  areas  are  insignificant  as  well,  meaning  that 
when  other  sources  of  variation  are  held  constant,  functional  area 
does  not  significantly  add  to  the  model’s  ability  to  predict  an 
individual's  desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early. 


Group  Character let les.  Significant  group  characteristics 
estimated  by  the  regression  analysis  are: 


o  Work  Bnvironaemt  Index  -  Individuals  working  in  the 
harshest  environment  are  predicted  to  be  about  4 
percentage  points  more  likely  than  those  working  in  the 
"best"  environment  to  want  to  leave  the  Air  Force 
early. 2 

o  Job  Stress  -  Individuals  with  very  stressful  jobs  are 
about  12  percentage  points  more  likely  to  want  to  leave 
the  Air  Force  early  compared  to  those  whose  jobs  are  not 
very  stressful.  Somewhat  stressful  jobs  raise  the 
probability  by  about  5  percentage  points. 

o  Job  Pace  -  Consistent  with  the  findings  for  other 

dependent  variables  in  this  study,  fast-paced  jobs  have  a 
positive  effect  on  commitment  to  the  Air  Force. 

Individuals  with  very  fast-paced  and  somewhat  fast-paced 
jobs  are  less  likely  to  want  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early 
compared  to  those  whose  job  pace  is  neither  fast  nor  slow 
or  somewhat  slow.  On  the  other  hand,  very  slow-paced  jobs 
lead  to  about  a  6  percentage  point  greater  likelihood  of 
wanting  to  leave  early  compared  to  the  reference  group. 

o  Personnel  Shortages  -  Individuals  whose  groups  experience 
personnel  shortages  have  about  a  4  percentage  point 


^The  work  environment  index  is  defined  by  whether  or  not  an 
individual  works  outdoors,  in  a  hazardous  area,  or  is  subject  to 
extreme  temperature. 


PROBABILITY  THAT  IHDIVIOOAL  WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEAVE  BEFORE  TERN  OF  SERVICE 
(Including  Those  In  An  *Early  Out”  Pcograa) 
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RELATIVE  EXPERIENCE  (Ratio  of  El-3  to  All  Enlisted)  .0350  2.00  .0293  1.69 


PROBABILITY  THAT  INDIVIDOAL  NOOLD  LIKE  TO  LEAVE  BEFORE  TERH  OF  SERVICE 
(Including  Those  In  An  "Early  Out*  Progran) 


(continued) 


Sap«nrisor  Qoality  IndM.  The  supervisor  quality  index  has 
little  effect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  previously  significimt 
coefficients.  It  is  significant  itself,  however,  and  the 
coefficient  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  that  supervisor  quality 
appears  to  have  a  moderate  effect  on  changes  in  an  individual's 
expected  career  length.  For  each  unit  change  in  the  index  (on  a 
5-point  scale) ,  the  model  predicts  a  six-month  change  in  an 
individual's  expected  career  length.  In  this  case,  raising 
supervisor  quality  may  contribute  to  lengthening  an  individual's 
career  and  thus  have  a  positive  effect  on  retention  behavior. 


6.4  SUHIIART 

Daslra  to  Transfer  to  Another  Work  Group.  About  31%  of  Air 

Force  enlisted  men  and  38%  of  enlisted  women  would  like  to 
transfer  to  another  work  group  for  reasons  other  than  advancement 
or  to  change  specialty.  Tabular  analysis  shows  that  although 
larger  proportions  of  women  than  men  seem  to  want  to  transfer, 
this  difference  is  not  related  to  functional  area  or  concentration 
of  women  in  the  group. 

Multivariate  analysis  finds  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
key  characteristics: 

o  Hala-Famala  Dlffaranca  -  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
want  to  transfer  out  of  their  current  work  group,  even 
after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  other  factors.  This 
difference  has  potential  implications  for  skill  migration 
and  force  stability. 

o  Percent  Female  in  Group  -  The  higher  the  concentration  of 
women  in  the  group,  the  more  likely  an  individual  —  male 
or  female  —  is  to  want  to  transfer. 


o  RMpoBdMt-FsrcMit  FBaRl*  ZBt«raeti«B  -  Males  and 

females  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their  reactions  to 
the  effect  of  the  concentration  of  women  in  the  work 
group. 

o  Female  Soparrlsor  *■  Sex  of  the  supervisor  is  not  a 

significant  factor  in  an  individual's  desire  to  transfer 
from  the  work  group. 

o  Group  Sise  -  Group  size  is  not  a  significant  predictor  of 
an  individual's  desire  to  transfer. 

As  expected,  stressful  jobs  result  in  a  greater  propensity, 
and  fast-paced  jobs  in  a  lesser  propensity,  to  want  to  transfer. 
Equipment  and  personnel  shortages  make  an  individual  more  likely 
to  want  to  transfer  out  of  his  or  her  work  group.  Enlisted 
personnel  with  military  spouses  and  no  children  are  significantly 
more  likely  to  want  to  transfer.  The  analysis  finds  that  the 
higher  the  reported  supervisor's  quality,  the  less  likely  an 
individual  is  to  want  to  transfer  out  of  the  work  group. 

The  most  common  reasons  for  wanting  to  transfer  from  the  work 
group  are  dislike  of  duties,  supervisor,  and  work  schedule.  Male- 
female  differences  are  not  substantial.  About  a  third  of  the 
respondents  gave  "Other  reasons"  without  elaborating.  In  a 
follow-up  interview,  a  subset  of  the  original  sample  was  asked  to 
restate  and  then  elaborate  on  the  one  main  reason  they  gave  for 
wanting  to  transfer  out  of  their  group.  The  most  frequent 
responses  for  those  who  originally  cited  "Other  reasons"  are:  job 
is  not  challenging,  supervisor  is  a  poor  leader,  and  job  does  not 
offer  enough  autonomy.  Women,  but  not  men,  also  said  coworkers 
are  unpleasant  to  work  with.  The  most  common  reasons  individuals 
give  for  wanting  to  stay  with  the  work  group  are  that  they  like 


the  job  tasks  and  the  people  in  the  group.  Again,  both  those  who 
would  prefer  to  stay  and  those  who  would  prefer  to  leave  tend  to 
cite  the  saae  reasons,  suggesting  that  individuals  reveal  a  desire 
to  stay  or  leave  according  to  their  perceptions  of  the  "fit." 


Desire  to  Leave  the  Air  Force  Before  Term  is  Op.  About  22.3% 
of  Air  Force  enlisted  nen  and  24.2%  of  enlisted  women  would  either 
leave  the  Air  Force  if  given  the  opportunity,  or  are  currently 
taking  advantage  of  an  "early  out"  program. 

Multivariate  analysis  finds  that  gender-related  factors 
are  insignificant  predictors  of  an  individual's  desire  to  leave 
the  Air  Force  early  when  the  effects  of  other  personal  and  group 
characteristics  are  controlled  for.  Faetors  found  to 
significantly  increase  an  individual's  desire  to  leave  the  Air 
Force  early  are:  harsh  work  environment,  job  stress,  personnel 
shortages,  and  respondent  has  a  civilian  job.  Job  pace  and 
supervisor  quality  appear  to  significantly  decrease  the  desire  to 
leave  early. 

Expected  Career  Length.  Based  on  the  constructed  dependent 
variable,  the  mean  expected  career  length  for  Air  Force  enlisted 
personnel  is  about  11. years.  Tabular  analysis  shows  that  expected 
career  length  appears  to  be  independent  of  sex,  concentration  of 
women  in  the  work  group,  and  functional  area. 

Multivariate  analysis  finds  that  the  percent  female  in  a 
group,  group  size,  female  respondent-percent  female  interaction, 
and  sex  of  supervisor  are  insignificant  factors  in  estimating 
expected  career  length.  Group  and  individual  variables  also  show 
little  significant  effect  on  expected  career  length.  There  is  no 


substantial  difference  between  males  and  females  with  fewer  than 
four  years  of  service  nor  between  those  with  four  to  seven  years 
of  service.  However/  males  with  eight  or  more  years  of  service 
have  an  expected  career  length  about  two  years  longer  than  females 
with  the  same  experience.  The  supervisor  quality  index  is 
significant  and  is  associated  with  the  length  of  an  individual's 
expected  career. 
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7.  im>IVZDOAL  PBRFOBIIASCB 


This  chapter  examines  three  indicators  of  individual 
performance  and  availability  measured  by  the  Survey  of  Work 
Groups: 

o  Ability  to  respond  quickly  in  the  event  of  deployment  or 
mobilization; 

u  Availability  for  temporary  duty  (TDY) ;  and 

o  Lost  work  time  during  the  past  week. 

The  analysis  estimates  the  relationships  between  these 
indicators  of  individual  performance  and  the  key  characteristics 
of  gender,  the  proportion  of  females  in  a  work  group,  group  size, 
supervisor  quality,  and  the  group's  functional  area.  A  wide 
variety  of  other  personal  and  group  factors  are  controlled  for  in 
the  multivariate  analysis  to  obtain  unbiased  estimates  of  the 
effects  of  the  key  variables  on  individual  performance  and 
availability. 

Discussion  of  the  results  is  organized  into  three  parts. 
First,  each  dependent  variable  is  defined  and  important  caveats 
are  noted.  Second,  descriptive  statistics  show  how  each  dependent 
variable  is  distributed  by  sex  of  the  respondent,  percent  women  in 
the  work  group,  and  functional  area.  Finally,  the  multivariate 
results  are  presented  and  discussed,  where  relevant,  tables  of 
the  reasons  for  individuals'  behavior  are  presented  by  gender. 

7.1  IHDIVIDOAL  MOBILITY 

The  ability  of  an  Individual  to  deploy  quickly  is  the  micro 
counterpart  to  overall  Air  Force  readiness.  The  dependent 
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variable,  hereafter  referred  to  as  individual  mobility,  is  based 
on  Question  47: 

47.  In  the  event  of  deployment  or  mobilization,  would  you 
personally  be  able  to  respond  quickly? 

Individuals  answering  "yes"  to  this  question  were  assigned  a 
value  of  1  for  the  dependent  variable;  those  answering  "no"  were 
given  a  value  of  0.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
question  does  not  constitute  a  formal  measure  of  Air  Force 
readiness,  nor  does  it  capture  the  quality  or  timeliness  of 
individual  responses  to  deployment.  Rather,  it  represents  a  self 
reported  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  these  events  in  a  way  that 
allows  us  to: 

o  Predict  and  contrast  Individual  mobility  for  people  with 
wide  variety  of  demographic  and  military  characteristics; 
and 

o  Estimate  the  determinants  of  individual  mobility  as 

distinct  from  the  mobility  of  an  individual's  work  group. 

7.1.1  Descriptive  Analysis 

Table  7**!  shows  the  distribution  of  individual  mobility  by 
sex  and  percent  female  in  the  work  group. 


TABLE  7-1 

IBDIVIDOALS  SBP0RTIH6  A  QUICK  SBSPOBSB  TO  DBPLOTNBBT 
BT  PBRCEHT  FEMALE  AHD  SEX 
(Percentages*) 


aportion  of  Females  Sex  of  Respondent  Row 

Work  Group  (F) _ Male _ Female _ Average 


F  -  0 

93.1 

* 

93.1 

0  <  F  <  .15 

92.2 

84.3 

91.5 

.15  1  F  <  .30 

91.4 

80.4 

89.3 

F  i  .30 

90.8 

82.0 

87.5 

Column  Average 

92.4 

81.9 

91.2 

Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
ibgroupr  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
funded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
sported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
rersampling  of  females. 


Slightly  over  90%  of  enlisted  personnel  report  that  they 
}uld  respond  quickly  if  deployed. ^  The  degree  of 
ssponsiveness,  however »  varies  substantially  by  sex.  Table  7-1 
lows  that  82%  of  womdn  believe  they  could  deploy  quickly r 
impared  to  92%  of  the  men.  The  multivariate  analysis 
ivestigates  whether  this  difference  is  due  strictly  to  gender,  or 
lether  it  reflects  underlying  circumstances  that  may  be 
ir related  with  sex. 


iThe  95%  confidence  interval  around  this  estimate  is 


jTi 


There  is  little  correlation  between  individual  mobility  and 
proportion  of  females  in  a  work  group.  Although  group 
racteristics  are  not  expected  to  be  important  predictors  of 
lividual  mobility,  the  multivariate  analysis  examines  this 
isibility  by  including  several  group  factors  in  the  regression 
lations. 

Table  7-2  presents  the  distribution  of  individual  mobility 
ssed  by  functional  area  and  sex.  Individual  mobility  ranges 
m  a  high  of  94%  for  those  in  Operations  to  a  low  of  just  under 
for  Intelligence. 2  Although  mobility  varies  somewhat  by 
ictional  area,  a  more  important  finding  is  that  male-female 
ferences  documented  in  Table  7-1  persist  even  when  controlling 
functional  area.  This  suggests  that  if  there  is  a  gender 
ference,  it  is  not  clustered  by  function. 


This  difference  is  statistically  significant  at  the  1%  level 


TABLE  7-2 


IHDIVXDUAL8  RBPOBTIHG  A  QUICK  RESPONSE  TO  DEPLOYMENT 
BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  AND  SEX 
(P«rc«ntage8*) 


L  Engineering 
:roller 

:  Ops.  6  Maint. 

:oinin.r  Elec. Ops.  &  Maint. 

Lligence 

:al 

Btions-Flight 
ower  t  Personnel 
arch  &  Development 
rity  Police 

ly«  Services  6  Contracting 
ning 

sportation 
ons  Sys.  Maint. 
n..  Command,  &  other 
nn  Average 


Sex  o£  Respondent  Row 

Male _ Female _ Aver  a 

94.1  90.9  94.0 

88.6  84.2  87.5 

89.0  92.7  89.3 

89.4  81.5  88.5 

87.6  77.8  85.7 

88.6  78.6  85.8 

95.2  84.3  94.2 

93.3  87.7  92.0 

88.1  87.9  88.0 

95.1  79.2  94.5 

92.3  81.5  90.4 

87.9  82.8  87.2 

92.3  82.9  91.2 

93.0  81.9  92.3 

93.4  80.7  90.6 

92.3  82.1  91.2 


II  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
roup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
ded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
rted  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
sampling  of  females. 


2  Nttltlvariattt  Analysis 


Tables  7-1  and  7-2  suggest  that  individual  mobility  is  lower 
females  than  for  males.  This  hypothesis  is  tested  with  a 
ivariate  linear  probability  model,  holding  constant  the 
cts  of  other  factors.  Table  7-3  presents  the  estimated 
ficients  and  associated  t-ratios  for  the  final  specification 
he  individual  mobility  model.  Findings  for  the 
acteristlcs  of  key  interest  to  the  study  are  presented  first, 
owed  by  the  results  for  other  group  and  individual  factors, 
ver,  because  only  a  single  group  of  sex  interaction  terms  is 
uded  in  any  one  model  specification.  Table  7-3  does  not 
lent  a  number  of  other  Important  results.  Therefore,  before 
leeding  to  a  discussion  of  Table  7-3,  results  of  alternate  sex 
traction  specifications  are  presented  and  discussed. 

Family  Status.  Tabular  analysis  of  the  correlates  of 
vidual  mobility  find  that  females  are  less  likely  to  deploy 
;kly  than  males.  A  more  complete  model  of  the  determinants  of 
vidual  mobility,  however,  should  consider  an  individual's 
.ly  status.  Whether  or  not  a  person  is  married  or  has 
>onsibility  for  dependents  could  inhibit  mobility. 

The  analysis  tests  this  hypothesis  by  'introducing  a  6-way 
.tal-dependent  status  pattern  variable  into  the  multivariate 
!l.3  The  regression  findings  for  this  specification  are 
tented  below  (the  omitted  reference  group  is  noted  in 
tntheses) .  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  estimated  effects  and 
tificance  of  other  exogenous  variables  in  alternate  model 
ilfications  are  largely  the  same  as  for  the  final  model 


I  pattern  variable  is  a  construct  that  facilitates  testing  the 
!Ct  of  particular  combinations  of  variables  without  having  to 
'e  for  the  significance  of  the  joint  effect  of  two  or  more 
mated  coefficients. 
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ed  In  Table  7-3.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  complete  results 
presented  for  each  model  specification. 


PR0BABILIT7  OF  AN  ZNDIVIDOAL  OBPLOYZNG  QOZCSLT 
(Specification  1) 


Estimated 

L£ _ Coefficient _ trRfttla 


RESPONDENT  (Male) 

-.0756 

-7.55** 

STATUS  (Single, A  no  children) 

Llitary  spouse,  no  children 

-.0066 

-0.47 

Lvilian  spouse,  no  children 

-.0458 

-5.34** 

Ingle,  w/ children 

-.1521 

-9.25** 

Llitary  spouse,  w/children 

-.0609 

-3.93** 

Lvili2m  spouse,  w/children 

.0114 

1.33 

If leant  at  the  1%  level. 

e  includes  separated,  widowed,  and  divorced.  Unreported 
sions  estimated  very  similar  coefficients  for  these 
duals  as  well  as  single,  never-married  persons.  These 
were  combined  by  the  analysis  to  maintain  sample  cell 


he  above  results  show  that  females  are  7.5  percentage  points 
ikely  than  males  to  deploy  quickly,  other  things  held 
nt.^  Moreover,  the  estimates  reveal  that  single  parents 
percentage  points  less  likely  to  respond  quickly  than 
people  without  children.  Members  with  a  civilian  spouse 
6  percentage  points,  while  those  with  a  military  spouse  and 


I  are  6  percentage  points,  less  likely  to  deploy  quickly 
I  to  childless  single  persons  (the  reference  group) . 

ise  findings  suggest  that  while  females  have  a  lower 
i  rate  than  males,  family  status  plays  a  critical  role  in 
Lng  this  disparity.  Specification  1  raises  two  questions 
Lng  the  relationship  between  individual  mobility  and  family 

Are  marital  status  and  dependent  care  responsibilities  a 
more  important  factor  in  predicting  individual  mobility 
than  gender  alone? 

Are  the  effects  of  marital  status  and  dependent  care 
different  for  women  than  for  men? 

i  above  model  specification  is  not  very  useful  for 
ig  these  questions  because  it  does  not  permit  the  family 
effects  to  vary  by  a  member's  sex.  The  final 
:atlon,  presented  in  Table  7-3,  provides  a  clearer  measure 
e  effects  by  introducing  a  12-way  sex-marital-dependent 
pattern  variable. 

ignancy.  A  hypothesis  concerning  the  correlates  of 
jal  mobility  is  that  pregnancy  limits  an  individual's 
Lity  for  deployment.  The  analysis  tests  this  conjecture  in 
3.  First,  a  pregnancy  in  the  family  may  affect  mobility 
»ss  of  whether  the  member  or  the  spouse  is  pregnant.  A 
triable  to  capture  this  effect  was  found  to  have  an 
Eicant  effect  (see  Table  7-3) . 

second  hypothesis  is  that  a  female  member's  pregnancy  may 
nobility  much  more  than  the  pregnancy  of  a  male  member's 
This  possibility  is  tested  by  crossing  the  sex  of 
ent  with  family  pregnancy.  The  key  results  of  this 
Lion  are  presented  below. 


PROBABILITY  OP  AN  IHDIVIDUAL  DBPLOTIHG  QUICKLY 
(Specification  2) 


Estimated 

£p§ff.igieut _ t-Ratio 


IILY  PREGNANCY 
f  spouse  not  pregnant) 

lie,  not  pregnant  -.0664  -6.49** 
lie,  pregn2mt  -.1408  -4.51** 
e,  spouse  pregnant  -.0005  -  .04 


if leant  at  the  1%  level. 

above  specification  finds  that  a  pregnant  spouse  does  not 
ignificant  effect  on  a  male  member's  mobility.  However,  a 
female  member  is  estimated  to  be  14.1  percentage  points 
ely  to  deploy  quickly  than  a  male,  and  7.4  percentage 
ess  likely  than  a  female  who  is  not  pregnant  (-.1408 


irs  of  Service*  The  final  model  specification  presented  in 
3  indicates  a  significant  years  of  service  (YOS)  effect  on 
lal  mobility.  Specifically,  persons  below  YOS  4  are  3.1 
ige  points  less  likely  to  deploy  quickly  than  individuals 
-7.  Persons  at  YOS  8  and  above  are  2.2  percentage  points 
ely  to  respond  quickly  than  the  omitted  group.  Because 
I  effect  may  be  different  for  women  than  for  men,  the 
ig  model  interacts  sex  with  YOS  to  create  a  6-way  pattern 
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*Slgni£ leant  at  the  5%  level. 
**Signi£lcant  at  the  1%  level. 


The  £inding8  suggest  that  both  men  and  women  are  more  likely 
to  respond  quickly  In  the  event  o£  deployment  as  YOS  increases. 
However#  this  trend  is  not  as  pronounced  £or  temales  as  it  is  £or 
males.  While  both  men  and  women  below  YOS  4  appear  less  able  to 
deploy  quickly  than  the  re£erence  group#  only  a£ter  women  have 
accumulated  at  least  eight  years  o£  experience  do  they  report  the 
same  degree  o£  mobility  as  males  at  YOS  4-7. 

Key  Characteristics.  The  regression  analysis  indicates  that 
only  two  key  characteristics  o£  the  study  are  signiiicant 
predictors  o£  individual  mobility^:  (a)  supervisor  quality#  and 
(b)  some  gender  interactions.  The  signi£lcance  o£  supervisor 
quality  is  somewhat  di££icult  to  explain  because  it  is  typically 


^The  analysis  also  £inds  that  individuals  in  the  £unctional  area 
o£  Training  are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  deploy  quickly  than 
persons  in  other  £unctlonal  areas  a£ter  controlling  £or  other 
Yactors. 
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considered  a  group  characteristic,  and  group  characteristics, 
consistent  with  a  priori  expectations,  are  generally  insignificant 
deterninants  of  individual  mobility.  A  unit  increase  in  the  5- 
point  supervisor  quality  index  is  associated  with  a  3.2  percentage 
point  increase  in  the  probability  of  deploying  quickly.  The 
explanation  for  this  estimated  measure  of  association  may  be  the 
"halo  effect"  cited  in  Chapter  5.^ 

Although  previous  specifications  found  that  females  have  a 
different  effect  with  respect  to  pregnancy  and  YOS,  the  most 
important  influence  on  an  individual's  ability  to  deploy  may  be 
the  Interdependent  effects  of  gender,  marital  status,  and  care  for 
dependent  children.  Table  7-3  shows  that  all  combinations  of 
these  factors  (other  than  males  with  a  military  spouse  and  no 
children)  significantly  lower  an  individual's  ability  to  deploy 
quickly  relative  to  single  males  without  children  (the  reference 
group) .  The  relationship  between  these  interaction  terms  and 
individual  mobility  can  be  clustered  into  four  general  groups. 
These  groups,  in  decreasing  order  of  magnitude,  are: 

o  Single  females  with  children; 

0  Married  females  with  children  and 
Single  males  with  children; 

o  Married  females  without  children;  and 

o  Single  females  without  children  and 
Married  males  with  or  without  children. 


INTBJtCBPT  TBm 


8336 


46.41** 


Biiifiauizxfii 


PBRCBHT  FBMALB  XB  6B00P 

.0126 

.78 

GROOP  SIXB 

-.0002 

-  .59 

80PBKVZSOR  QPAI.ITX  IMDBX 

.0316 

9.33** 

FBMALB  SOPBRVISOR  (Nalo) 

-.0102 

-  .93 

SBX-FAMILT  STAT08  INTBBACTZOMB  (Male,  Slnolo,  w/o  Children) 

Nele»  nilltery  spouse,  w/o  children 

.0008 

.05 

Male,  civilian  spouse,  w/o  children 

-.0440 

-4.95** 

Feaale,  single,  w/o  children 

-.0453 

-3.18* 

Fea«le,  nilitary  spouse,  w/o  children 

-.0827 

-4.18** 

Feaale,  civilian  spouse,  w/o  children 

-.0800 

-2.60* 

Male,  single,  w/children 

-.1330 

-6.67** 

Male,  nilitary  spouse,  w/children 

-.0445 

-2.60* 

Male,  civilian  spouse,  w/children 

-.0293 

-3.88** 

Feaale,  single,  w/children 

-.2517 

-9.48** 

Feaale,  aarried  nilitary,  w/chlldren 

-.1808 

-9.49** 

Feaale,  aarried  civilian,  w/children 

-.1554 

-4.82** 

FOMCTIOMAL  ARBA  (Supply,  Services,  Contracting) 

Civil  Bngineering 

.0179 

1.24 

Coapt roller 

-.0173 

-  .84 

Depot  Ops.  4  Maint. 

-.0049 

-  .20 

6rd.  Cona.,  Blee.  Ops.  6  Maint. 

-.0252 

-1.67 

Intelligence 

-.0421 

-2.05 

Medical 

-.0265 

-1.53 

Operations-Flight 

.0156 

1.02 

Manpower  4  Personnel 

.0271 

1.42 

Security  Police 

.0194 

1.25 

Training 

-.0475 

-2.79* 

Transportation 

-.0019 

-  .11 

Weapons  Sys.  Maint. 

-.0039 

-  .32 

R40,Adain,Coaaand  4  Other 

-.0004 

-  .03 

(continued) 


■  J  V# 


ry(- 


HACB  (Monblack,  MonHlspanie) 

Black 

Biapanlc 

-.0079 

-.0115 

-1.09 
-  .93 

BDOCATXON  (High  School f  Trade*  or  Tachnlcal  School) 

Laaa  than  high  achool*  or  6B0 

SOBO  collage  and  beyond 

-.0276 

-.0001 

-1.7« 

-  .02 

FAMILY  MEMBER  PREGNANT  (No) 

-.0189 

-1.67 

RESPONDENT  HAS  CIVILIAN  JOB  (No) 

-.0182 

-1.94 

YEAR  OP  SERVICE  (YOS  4-7) 

YOS  <  4 

YOS  8  and  beyond 

-.0308 

.0222 

-4.13** 

2.93* 

AFSC  GROOP  (Sujnwrt*  Adaln.) 

Elec./Mecn.  Equip.  Repair 

CraftaBen  and  Servicea 

Skilled  Tachnlciana 

.0277 

.0248 

-.0021 

2.83* 
1.96 
-  .21 

Sanpie  site  10*838 

Mean  of  the  Dependent  Variable  .9110 

P-Statistic  13.09 

Adjusted  R-Square  .0417 

*8ignif leant  at  5%  level. 

**81gni£ leant  at  1%  level. 

Three  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  estimated 
relationships  concerning  the  effects  of  marital  status  on 
individual  mobility.  First,  single  parents  face  a  significant 
disadvantage  in  their  perceived  ability  to  respond  quickly  to 
deployment  or  mobilization.  Second,  care  for  dependent  children, 
whether  the  individual  is  single  or  married,  reduces  individual 
mobility  more  for  females  than  for  males.  Third,  married  females 
are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  deploy  quickly  than  are  married 
males,  regardless  of  responsibility  for  dependent  child  care.^ 

Individual  Characteristics.  Table  7-3  shows  that  individual 
mobility  is  affected  by  YOS  and  AFSC  group.  Individuals  in  their 
first  term  of  service  are  less  able  to  respond  quickly  to 
deployment  than  persons  at  YOS  4-7.  Persons  at  YOS  8  and  beyond, 
however,  are  significantly  more  likely  than  the  reference  group  to 
respond  quickly.  This  YOS  effect  corresponds  to  the  conventional 
notion  that  experience  is  positively  correlated  with  mobility. 
Recall  that  an  earlier  specification  revealed  a  significemt 
interdependency  between  gender  and  YOS.  While  individual  mobility 
response  Increases  with  YOS,  it  does  so  at  a  faster  rate  for  men 
than  for  women. 

The  analysis  also  finds  that  individuals  classified  in  the 
AFSC  group  of  Electrical  or  Mechanical  Equipment  Repair  are  2.8 
percentage  points  more  likely  to  deploy  quickly  than  the  reference 
AFSC  group.  Given  the  general  insignificance  of  functional  area 
as  a  determinant  of  Individual  mobility,  the  meaning  of  this  AFSC 
relationship  is  not  clear. 

Below  are  some  other  exogenous  variables  that  were  tested  in 
unreported  regressions  and  found  to  be  insignificant: 


^These  differences  are  all  significant  at  the  5%  level. 


o  Time  with  work  group, 
o  Hours  worked  on  civilian  job, 
o  Group  work  schedule,  and 
o  Residence  on  or  off  base. 

In  addition,  several  interaction  effects  were  tested  and  found  to 
be  insignificant: 

o  Percent  female  in  group  x  group  size, 
o  Sex  X  percent  female, 
o  Sex  X  group  size,  and 
o  Sex  of  respondent  x  sex  of  supervisor. 

The  insignificance  of  these  factors  supports  the  earlier 
conclusion  that,  with  the  available  data,  group  characteristics 
are  not  important  determinants  of  individual  mobility. 

7.1.3  Dependent  Care  and  Nobility  Rasponaivenasa 

Table  7-4  shows  the  distribution  of  reasons  related  to 
dependent  care  among  individuals  who  reported  they  would  be  unable 
to  respond  quickly  in  the  event  of  deployment  or  mobilization. 

The  table  is  based  on  Question  48  of  the  survey: 

48.  Would  arrangements  for  your  dependents  hurt  your  ability 
to  mobilize  quickly?  (MARK  ONE) 

A.  Does  not  apply;  I  have  no  responsibility  for  any 
dependent  care  arrangements 

B.  Yes,  for  dependant  children 

C.  Yes,  for  other  dependents 
0.  No 


TABLE  7-4 


RBASOHS  WET  IHDIVIDOALS  CANBOT  DEPLOY,  BY  SEX 
(Column  Percentngos*) 


Arrangements  for  Dependents 


Sex  of  Respondent 


Yes,  for  Children  22.9  41.2  27.2 

Yes,  for  Other  Dependents  21.6  3.3  17.3 

Subtotal  44.5  44.5  44.5 

No,  Dependent  Arrangements 

Would  Not  Hurt  Ability**  28.6  18.7  26.3 

Not  Responsible  for  Dependents**  26.8  36.8  29.3 

*Statistics  are  calculated  for  the  8.8%  of  all  enlisted  who 
report  they  are  unable  to  respond  quickly  if  deployed  (7.6%  of  all 
males,  and  18.1%  of  all  females) . 

Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are 
based  on  self-reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to 
correct  for  the  oversampling  of  females. 

**Unreported  cross-tabs  indicate  that  some  respondents  with 
dependents  stated  they  were  not  responsible  for  them;  while  some 
respondents  without  dependents  stated  that  dependent  arrangements 
would  not  hurt  their  ability  to  respond  to  deployment. 


Table  7-4  makes  two  points  concerning  individual  mobility  and 
dependent  care.  First,  44%  of  those  unable  to  respond  quickly  say 
it  is  because  of  dependent  care.  This  proportion  is  the  same 
overall  for  both  men  and  women.  However,  when  dependents  are 
split  into  children  and  all  other,  a  large  difference  emerges. 
Among  males,  the  responsibility  for  dependent  care  is  divided 
evenly  between  children  and  other  (22.9%  versus  21.6%).  Females, 
on  the  other  hand.  Indicate  care  for  children  almost  exclusively 
(41.2%  versus  3.3%).  It  is  possible  that  married  men  tend  to 


consider  their  wives  as  other  dependents  for  whom  they  would  be 
responsible  in  the  event  of  deployment. 

The  survey  responses  underlying  Table  7-4  do  not  support 
accurate  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  those  with  dependents 
who  are  unable  to  deploy  quickly  and  who  claim  dependent  care 
responsibilities.  This  is  because  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  "No” 
and  "Does  not  apply  ..."  responses  to  question  48.  Some 
resondents  without  dependents  may  have  selected  "Mo"  while  others 
with  dependents  may  have  answered  "Does  not  apply”  if  they 
believed  that  such  responsibility  lay  with  their  spouse. 

7.2  AVAILABILITY  FOR  TEMPORARY  DUTY  (TDY) . 

An  important  force  management  concern  is  the  availability  of 
personnel  who  can  be  assigned  temporary  duty.  Use  of  TDY  provides 
personnel  managers  flexibility  that  is  often  crucial  to  the 
successful  completion  of  a  work  group's  mission. 

Questions  123  and  124  of  the  Survey  of  Work  Groups  queried 
respondents  about  their  availability  for  TDY: 

123.  Were  you  unable  to  go  on  any  TDY  in  the  last  six 
months? 

A.  I  was  unable  at  least  once  (Go  to  Q.  124) 

B.  It  was  not  a  problem  (Skip  to  Q.  125) 

(If  more  than  one  TDY  was  missed r  answer  for  the  most 
recent.) 
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124.  Why  were  you  unable  to  go  TDY? 

(MARK  THE  fiUfi  MAIN  ANSWER) 

A.  Was  pregnant 

B.  Wife  was  pregnant 

C.  Personal  health  problems  other  than  pregnancy 

D.  Dependent  care  responsibilities 

E.  Second  job 

F.  To  attend  school 

G.  Other  reason 


Tables  7-5  and  7-6  show,  respectively,  the  distribution  of 
those  unable  to  go  TDY  by  sex  and  percent  female  in  the  work 
group;  and  of  those  unable  to  go  TDY,  the  reasons  by  sex.  There 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  significant  fluctuations  in  availability 
for  TDY  by  sex  or  by  percent  women  in  the  work  group. 


TABLE  7-5 

INDIVIDUALS  UNABLE  TO  GO  ON  TEMPORARY  DUTY  IN  LAST  SIX  MONTHS, 

BY  PERCENT  FBMALB  AND  SEX 
(Percentages*) 


Proportion  of  Females  Sex  of  Respondent  Row 

iP  WfflK  glRMP  (f)  _ JlfliR _ Female _ Average 


F  -  0 

12.3 

- 

12.3 

0  <  F  <  .15 

15.0 

13.7 

14.8 

.15  i  F  <  .30 

12.2 

14.3 

12.6 

F  2  .30 

13.5 

13.4 

13.4 

Column  Average 

13.1 

13.7 

13.1 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 


TABLB  7>6 


RBA80I8  IRDIVIDOALS  DNBBLB  TO  GO  OB  TBBFORJkRT  DUTY,  BT  SEX 

(Pttrccntages*) 


Sex  of  Respondent  Row 

Reason  Whv  Dnable _ Male _ Female _ Average 


Respondent  Pregnant 

— 

23.5 

2.8 

Wife  Pregnant 

8.1 

- 

7.2 

Personal  Health 
(Other  than  pregnancy) 

7.4 

7.0 

7.3 

Dependent  Care 

4.1 

3.6 

4.0 

Second  Job 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

Attending  School 

6.2 

2.4 

5.7 

Other 

73.1 

62,3 

71.9 

^Statistics  are  calculated  for  the  13.1%  of  the  population  unable 
to  go  on  TDY  in  the  last  six  months  (13.1%  of  the  men,  and  13.7% 
of  the  women) .  Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each 
population  subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations. 
Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are 
based  on  self-reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to 
correct  for  the  oversampling  of  females. 


The  results  in  Table  7-6  suggest  that  over  60%  of  the  women 
and  70%  of  the  men  reported  a  reason  of  "other”  for  their 
inability  to  go  TDY  in  the  last  six  months.  Most  of  the  unknown 
"Other”  reasons  may  lie  outside  the  control  of  individuals  (e.g., 
no  funding,  need  overcome  by  events,  person  wanted  to  go  but  was 
not  asked).  If  unavailability  for  TDY  includes  these  "Other", 
demand-side  causes,  then  it  will  be  difficult  for  an  individual- 
based  model  to  isolate  its  personal  correlates.  This  is  because 
most  of  the  variation  in  TDY  availability  would  be  explained  by 
exogenous  factors  outside  of  an  individual's  control. 


The  above  discussion  indicates  the  potential  danger  of  mixing 
individuals  unable  to  go  TDY  because  of  "demand-side"  reasons  with 
those  unable  for  "supply-side"/  or  personal,  reasons.  If  the  goal 
of  the  survey  was  to  collect  data  on  individual  and  group 
behavior,  then  the  questionnaire  simply  did  not  partition  the 
reasons  for  unavailability  with  enough  precision. 

Short  of  discarding  availability  for  TDY  as  a  subject  for 
analysis,  there  are  two  approaches  that  can  be  taken,  given  the 
available  data: 

(1)  Estimate  a  probability  model  that  attempts  to  explain  the 
variation  in  individual  availability,  regardless  of  reason.  This 
"unconstrained"  model  has  the  advantage  of  predicting  the 
correlates  of  the  overall  probability  of  going  TDY,  but  runs  the 
aforementioned  risk  of  mixing  demand-side  with  supply-side 
reasons. 

(2)  Estimate  a  probability  model  to  explain  the  variation  in 
TDY  availability  for  the  subset  of  the  sample  citing  one  of  the 
personal  reasons  in  Question  124  (responses  A-F) .  This 
"constrained"  model  has  the  advantage  of  isolating  the  individuals 
for  whom  TDY  availability  was  related  to  personal,  or  supply-side, 
reasons.  However,  it  forces  the  analysis  to  discard  cases  of 
unavailability  that  may  have  occurred  for  unknown  personal 
reasons.  This  tends  to  slemt  the  results  of  the  regression  model 
toward  relationships  correlated  with  the  stated  reasons  of 
Question  124.  Because  not  all  of  the  reasons  cited  as  "Other"  are 
necessarily  demand-side  constraints,  the  estimated  parameters  from 
this  approach  may  be  misleading.  Moreover,  this  bias  would  be  in 
favor  of  characteristics  associated  with  the  cited  reasons. 


Neither  of  the  above  approaches  is  superior  in  terns  of  both 
:echnical  validity  and  compliance  with  the  stated  goals  of  this 
report.  To  afford  the  reader  maximum  insight  into  the  correlates 
}f  TDY  availability,  the  multivariate  analysis  estimates  both  a 
constrained  and  an  unconstrained  model.  However,  because  the 
abjective  of  the  study  is  to  examine  the  correlates  of  individual 
behavior,  the  discussion  concentrates  more  heavily  on  the  results 
of  the  constrained  model. 

7.2.1  Descriptive  Analysis 

Table  7-7  shows  the  distribution  by  sex  and  percent  female  in 
the  work  group  of  individuals  unable  to  go  TDY  because  of  family, 
health,  job,  or  school  reasons.  This  is  the  dependent  variable 
for  the  constrained  model. 

Two  things  are  evident  from  Table  7-7.  First,  the  proportion 
of  individuals  unable  to  go  TDY  has,  by  definition,  fallen. 

Second,  in  contrast  to  Table  7-5,  there  is  now  a  noticeable 
difference  in  the  availability  for  TDY  by  sex.  However,  there  is 
still  no  significant  variation  by  percent  female. 

Table  7-8  depicts  the  distribution  of  the  constrained 
dependent  variable  by  gender  and  functional  area.  While  some 
variation  is  evident,  the  male-female  differences  within  a  given 
functional  area  remain  predominant. 
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del  based  on  the  broader  definition  of  missed  hours  is  inferior 
I  terms  of  total  explanatory  power  (R^) ,  and  statistical 
gnificance  of  the  independent  variables. 

Lack  of  variation  in  the  amount  of  lost  scheduled  work  hours 
ecluded  estimation  of  a  model  designed  to  measure  the  magnitude 
;  missed  hours.  Such  a  procedure  is  problematic  because: 

o  The  relatively  small  proportion  of  individuals  who 
report  missing  any  work  hours  makes  the  magnitude  of 
missed  hours  conditional,  and 

o  Proper  estimation  of  such  a  model  —  namely,  a  model  with 
a  clustered  dependent  variable  —  requires  a  more 
sophisticated  methodological  approach  than  the  one 
employed  by  this  analysis. 12 

On  a  more  pragmatic  level,  analysis  of  the  types  of 
ndividuals  most  likely  to  miss  scheduled  work  hours  is  a  more 
nteresting  analysis  topic  than  number  of  missed  hours  because  of 
he  small  numbers  involved. 


12An  appropriate  estimation  technique  for  models  with  a  clustered 
ependent  variable  is  a  variant  of  the  probit  maximum  likelihood 
echnique  commonly  referred  to  as  a  Tobit  model. 
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7.3.1  Descriptive  Analysis 


Table  7-10  illustrates  the  proportion  of  individuals 
reporting  missed  hours  of  scheduled  work  by  reason  and  gender.  In 
addition  to  these  percentages#  the  conditional  mean  number  of 
hours  missed,  by  reason  and  sex,  is  also  calculated  for  those 
reporting  lost  work  time.  (The  means  presented  in  Table  7-10  are 
"conditional”  because  they  represent  the  mean  number  of  hours 
missed  given  that  an  Individual  missed  some  amount  of  scheduled 
work. ) 

The  most  common  reason  for  missed  hours,  regardless  of 
gender,  is  Air  Force  activities  (AF  Activities) .  Missed  hours  due 
to  Air  Force  activities  such  as  special  functions,  details,  and 
extra  duties  occur  because  of  institutional  requirements  and  not 
by  personal  choice.  The  other  major  institutional  source  of 
missed  work  is  Air  Force  training.  Periodic  training  is  a 
required  activity  over  which  individuals  have  relatively  little 
control. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  analysis  is  to  examine  the 
effects  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  enlisted  females  in  the 
Air  Force  on  the  incidence  of  missed  scheduled  work  hours.  This 
implies  focusing  on  the  incidence  of  missed  work  for  personal 
reasons,  or  reasons  subject  to  individual  choice. 

Consistent  with  this  focus,  the  dependent  variable  for  the 
analysis  is  defined  as  1  if  an  individual  reported  missed  hours  in 
response  to  Questions  117-120  (excluding  training  and  other  Air 
Force  activities),  and  0  otherwise.  An  alternative  definition  of 
the  dependent  variable  was  also  tested,  based  on  Questions  115-120 
(including  training  and  other  Air  Force  activities).  The  two 
models  were  specified  identically  to  validate  a  comparison  between 
the  estimated  coefficients.  The  results  demonstrate  that  the 


7.3  NISSBD  WORE  BOORS 


This  section  analyzes  individual  performance  as  measured  by 
missed  scheduled  work  hours.  Lost  work  time  has  a  clear  and 
direct  effect  on  work  group  performance.  If  the  probability  of 
missing  work  varies  systematically  with  measurable  group  and 
individual  character,isticsr  then  regression  analysis  may  provide 
information  to  improve  personnel  management. 

The  Survey  of  Work  Groups  used  a  series  of  questions  to  query 
respondents  about  missed  scheduled  work  time. 

115.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of 
training  you  received? 

116.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of 
other  Air  Force  activities  (for  example,  administrative 
duties,  special  functions,  details  and  extra  duties)? 

117.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of 
your  own  Illness  or  injury? 

118.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of 
your  own  pregnancy? 

119.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of 
family  illness  or  Injury,  family  problems,  or 
dependent/child  care? 

120.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of 
personal  business,  physical  exercise,  or  other  reasons? 

Missed  hours  were  recorded  as  continuous  integers  from  0-5 
hours,  in  five-hour  categories  from  6-39  hours,  and  truncated  at 
40  for  any  missed  hours  over  40. 
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Individual  Characteciatica.  Neither  group  nor  individual 
characteristics  appear  to  be  important  determinemts  of  TDY 
unavailability. H  This  is  true  for  both  the  constrained  and  the 
unconstrained  model,  although  each  estimates  different  significant 
characteristics.  The  constrained  model  estimates  family  pregnancy 
as  a  significant  positive  determinant  of  TDY  unavailability. 
However,  Specification  3  indicates  that  this  is  only  a  significant 
factor  for  pregnant  members.  This  group  of  individuals  faces  a 
reduction  of  close  to  20  percentage  points  in  the  probability  of 
being  available  for  TDY. 

The  unconstrained  model  estimates  a  significant  reduction  of 
3.1  percentage  points  in  TDY  unavailability  for  individuals  at 
YOS  8  and  beyond.  The  rationale  for  this  result  is  that 
substantive  experience  is  correlated  with  some  unobserved 
determinant  of  TDY  availability.  While  the  source  of  this 
correlation  is  unknown.  Specification  2  reveals  that  this 
relationship  holds  only  for  males  at  YOS  8  and  beyond,  rather  than 
all  career  enlisted  personnel.  Finally,  both  Models  1  and  2 
display  a  significant  AFSC  group  effect  on  TDY  unavailability. 

The  unconstrained  model  finds  that  Skilled  Technicians  are  2.1 
percentage  points  more  likely  to  be  unavailable  than  individuals 
in  Administration  and  Support.  The  constrained  model,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  AFSC  group  Craftsmen  and  Services  more  likely  to 
be  unavailable  for  TDY. 


Hunreported  regressions  tested,  and  rejected  as  insignificant,  a 
wide  variety  of  group  characteristics  for  the  constrained  model, 
including:  work  pace,  work  shift,  work  environment,  personnel  and 
equipment  shortages,  work  stress,  and  work  group  demographics. 
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(continued) 


a  highar  probability  of  boing  unavailabla  for  TDY  than  the 
reference  group.  Finally#  being  serried  to  a  civilian  is 
eatisated  to  increase  the  probability  of  TDY  unavailability  for 
female  respondents. 

Key  characteristics  such  as  group  size#  the  proportion  of 
females  in  the  work  group#  and  supervisor  quality  are  not 
significantly  related  to  constrained  TDY  unavailability.  This 
makes  sense  because  the  constrained  model  focuses  only  on  TDY 
unavailability  due  to  family#  health#  job#  or  school  related 
reasons.  However#  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  unconstrained 
model.  While  the  model  does  Indicate  certain  gender-family  status 
interactions  as  significant  determinants  of  TDY  unavailability#  it 
also  finds  strong  predicted  relationships  between  the  dependent 
variable  and  group  size  and  supervisor  quality.  In  lieu  of 
developing  a  reasonable  set  of  explanations  for  these 
relationships#  the  results  suggest  that  group  size  and  supervisor 
quality  are  strongly  correlated  with  some  unobserved  determinant 
of  TDY  unavailability.  The  hypothesis  is  that  estimated 
significant  determinants  of  Model  2  not  appearing  in  Model  1 
represent  correlates  of  unobserved  demand-side  factors  related  to 
TDY, 


This  specification  demonstrates  the  importance  of  testing  for 
possible  interaction  effects.  Based  on  Model  1,  the  effects  of 
pregnancy  can  be  calculated  in  two  different  ways. 

o  Additive  Model  (Specification  1) s  The  predicted  effect  on 
TDY  unavailability  for  a  pregnant  female  member  is  the  sum 
of  the  estimated  coefficients  on  Female  Respondent  and 
Family  Pregnancy .0312  +  .0303  ■  .0615 

o  Interactive  Model  (Specif ieation  3) i  The  predicted  effect 
on  TDY  unavailability  for  a  pregnant  female  member  is 
found  directly  from  the  estimated  coefficient  on  the 
interaction  term:  Female,  pregnant  >  .2017 

For  both  the  constrained  and  unconstrained  models  an  additive 
specification  seriously  underestimates  the  effect  of  pregnancy  on 
a  female  member's  availability  for  TDY.  An  additive  model  would 
predict  a  6.2  percentage  point  lower  probability  of  availability 
for  personal  reasons  when,  in  fact,  the  difference  should  be  20 
percentage  points,  other  things  held  constant.  Similarly,  an 
additive  model  would  predict  no  female  or  family  pregnancy  effect 
on  TDY  unavailability,  regardless  of  the  reason,  when,  in  fact,  an 
interactive  model  predicts  pregnant  members  to  be  16.2  percentage 
points  less  available  for  TDY  (see  Specification  3). 

Key  Characteristics.  Table  7-9  presents  the  complete  results 
of  the  final  specification  for  both  the  constrained  and 
unconstrained  TDY  models.  The  constrained  model,  almost  by 
definition,  reveals  certain  gender-family  status  combinations  as 
significant  predictors  of  TDY  unavailability.  Females  with 
dependent  children  are  more  likely  to  be  unavailable  for  TDY, 
regardless  of  their  marital  status.  Single  male  parents  also  face 

l^Strictly  speaking,  to  determine  whether  this  sum  is 
significantly  different  from  0  requires  computing  a  new  t-ratlo 
based  on  the  variances  and  covariance  of  the  two  estimated 
parameters. 


two  have  a  significant  Interdependent  effect,  but  only  for  females 
at  YOS  <  4  and  males  at  YOS  2.  8*  This  implies  that  TDY 
unavailability  for  personal  reasons  is  clustered  among  relatively 
inexperienced  females,  other  things  being  equal.  For  the 
unconstrained  model,  the  Interaction  indicates  that  only  males  at 
YOS  8  and  beyond  are  significantly  more  likely  to  be  available  for 
TDY,  rather  than  all  individuals  with  at  least  8  years  of 
experience  as  Indicated  in  Table  7~9. 


Table  7-9  shows  that  a  pregnancy  in  the  family  has  a 
significant  positive  effect  on  the  constrained  probability  of  an 
individual  being  unable  to  go  on  TDY.  Yet  the  analysis  of 
individual  mobility  finds  that  pregnancy  has  the  greatest  effect 
on  individual  behavior  when  it  is  the  female  member  who  is 
pregnant,  rather  than  a  male  member's  spouse.  Specification  3 
tests  this  hypothesis  by  introducing  a  4-way  sex-family  pregnancy 
pattern  variable. 


PROBABILITY  OP  BRING  GNAVAILABLB  FOR  TDY 
(Specification  3) 


Model  1 
Estimated 


HpflgL  2 

Estimated 


SEX  X  PREGNANCY  (Male,  spouse  not  pregnant) 


Male,  spouse  pregnant 
Female,  not  pregnant 
Female,  pregnant 


.0054 

.0180 

.2017 


.65 

2.50* 

9.39** 


-.0095  -  .66 

-.0110  -  .89 

.1619  4.35** 


TDY  availability  could  be  gained  from  adding  sex-family  status 
interaction  terms  into  the  model. 


Another  model  specification  analyzes  the  relationship  between 
sex  and  years  of  service.  Two  YOS  categorical  dummy  variables  are 
included  in  the  final  specification  of  the  TDY  unavailability 
models  (a  third,  YOS  4-7,  is  the  excluded  reference  group).  The 
results  in  Table  7-9  indicate  a  positive  YOS  2.  8  effect  for  the 
unconstrained  model.  However,  because  the  effect  of  YOS  may  vary 
by  gender,  the  following  specification  interacts  sex  with  YOS. 


PROBABILITY  OP  UNAVAILABILITY  FOR  TDY 
(Specification  2) 


1 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Variable 

t-ratio  Coefficient  t-ratio 

SEX  X  YOS  (Male,  YOS  4-7) 

Male,  YOS  <  4 

.0069 

1.20 

.0133  1.39 

Male,  YOS  i  8 

-.0114 

-2.04 

-.0340  -3.54** 

Female,  YOS  <  4 

.0488 

4.96** 

.0274  1.65 

Female,  YOS  4-7 

.0206 

1.79 

-.0174  -  .89 

Female,  YOS  2  8 

.0066 

.45 

-.0457  -1.79 

**Signif ic€mt  at  the  1%  level. 


This  specification  reveals  a  minor,  though  different,  YOS-sex 
relationship  for  both  the  constrained  and  unconstrained  models. 
Specification  1  found  that  when  female  respondent  and  YOS  were 
entered  separately,  the  estimated  coefficient  of  .0312  for  female 
respondents  was  statistically  significant,  while  YOS  was  estimated 
to  have  an  Indiscernable  effect  on  the  likelihood  of 
unavailability.  When  interacted  in  Specification  2,  however,  the 


The  first  model  specification  examines  the  effects  of  sex  and 
family  status  variables  on  the  probability  of  being  unable  to  go 
TDY. 


PROBABILITY  OP  BEING  UNAVAILABLE  FOR  TDY 
(Specification  1) 


Model  1  Model  2 

Estimated  Estimated 

YAgiabls _ Covf£lsignt...trRflbAg  .Cttstgicivnt.  t-RatAfl 


FEMALE  RESPONDENT  (Male) 

.0312 

4.24** 

.0003 

.02 

FAMILY  STATUS  (Single,  no  children) 

Military  spouse,  no  children 

-.0061 

-  .62 

-.0275 

-1 

.64 

Civilian  spouse,  no  children 

.0091 

1.51 

-.0361 

-3 

.52** 

Single,  children 

.0384 

3.32** 

.0071 

.36 

Military  spouse,  children 

.0314 

2.57* 

-.0045 

- 

.22 

Civilian  spouse,  children 

.0111 

1.86 

.0109 

1 

.06 

FAMILY  MEMBER  PREGNANT  (No) 

.0303 

3.88** 

.0122 

.91 

*Signif leant  at  the  5%  level. 
**Signif leant  at  the  1%  level. 


This  specification  illustrates  the  differences  between  the 
constrained  and  unconstrained  model  definitions.  Model  Ir 
constrained  to  TDY  unavailability  for  personal  reasons,  finds 
gender  and  care  for  dependent  children  to  be  significant  model 
determinants.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  r  or iori 
expectations  and  the  results  of  individual  mobility.  However, 
when  this  specification  is  tested  for  the  unconstrained  model,  the 
analysis  indicates  only  one  significant  finding:  individuals  with 
a  civilian  spouse  and  no  children  are  more  likely  to  be  available 
for  TDY  than  the  reference  group,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
develop  a  reasonable  explanation  for  this  finding.  With  respect 
to  Model  1,  the  above  results  suggest  that  greater  insight  into 
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7.2.2  Multivariate  Analysis 


Discussion  of  the  multivariate  results  follows  the 
organization  used  for  individual  mobility  in  Section  7.1.  Because 
the  TDY  analysis  estimates  both  a  constrained  (Model  1)  and  an 
unconstrained  (Model  2)  model r  results  of  each  model  are  presented 
side-by-side.  In  general,  differences  in  the  estimated  effects 
between  the  two  models  confirm  a  priori  expectations.  Model  1, 
which  constrains  the  analysis  to  cases  of  unavailability  for 
family,  health,  job,  or  school  reasons,  tends  to  find  that  gender 
and  family  characteristics  are  significant  determineuits  of  TDY 
unavailability.  Model  2,  which  estimates  the  determinants  of  TDY 
availability  for  all  cases,  regardless  of  reason,  tends  to  predict 
a  significant  relationship  between  the  dependent  variable  and 
factors  beyond  the  individual's  control.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  the  assertion  that  the  unconstrained  specification 
(Model  2)  confounds  the  regression  analysis  by  introducing  a 
larger  number  of  demand-side  determinants.  The  complete  results 
of  the  final  two  models  are  presented  in  Table  7-9. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  the  final  models,  however, 
it  is  useful  to  review  the  results  of  alternate  model 
specifications  that  test  different  gender  interaction  terms.  This 
approach  will  also  provide  further  insight  into  the  differences  in 
estimated  effects  between  the  constrained  and  unconstrained 
models.^ 


^Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  estimated  coefficients  and 
associated  t-ratios  for  the  non-interaction  terms  listed  in 
Table  7-9  were  approximately  the  same  for  all  alternate  model 
specifications. 


TABLE  7-8 


INDIVIDOALS  UNABLE  TO  GO  OR  TENPOBA&Y  DUTY, 
BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA  AND  SEX  ( COHSTRAIHEO) 
(Pttrcentages*) 


Sex  of  Respondent 


.vm-fci- 


Civil  Engineering 
Comptroller 
Depot  Ops.  &  Naint. 

Grd.Comm.,  Elec. Ops.  &  Maint. 
Intelligence 
Medical 

Operations-Flight 
Manpower  &  Personnel 
Research  &  Development 
Security  Police 

Supply,  Services,  &  Contracting 
Training 
Transportation 
Weapons  Sys.  Maint. 

Admin.,  Command,  &  other 
Column  Average  3 


Note:  Statistics  refer  to  individuals,  as  a  percent  of  all 
enlisted  personnel,  who  report  they  were  unable  to  go  on  TDY 
because  of  family,  health,  job,  or  school  reasons.  Those  citing 
"other"  reasons  are  not  Included. 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 
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TABLE  7-7 


IHDIVIDOALS  UNABLE  TO  GO  ON  TEMPORART  DUTY, 


BT  PERCENT 

FEMALE  AND  8EX 
(Percentages*) 

(CONSTRAINED) 

Proportion  of  Females 
in  Work  Group  (P) 

Sex  of  Respondent 
_ Male _ Female _ 

Row 

Averaae 

F  «  0 

3.5 

- 

3.5 

0  <  P  <  .15 

4.0 

6.2 

4.2 

.15  <  F  <  .30 

2.9 

6.8 

3.7 

P  >  .30 

2.5 

4.8 

3.3 

Column  Average 

3.4 

5.6 

3.6 

Note;  Statistics  refer  to  individuals,  as  a  percent  of  all 
enlisted  population,  who  report  they  were  unable  to  go  on  TDY 
because  of  family,  health,  job,  or  school  reasons.  Those  citing 
"other”  reasons  are  not  included. 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 


TABLB  7-10 


RBASOHS  INDIVIDOALS  HISSED  SCBEDOLBD  NORK  HOURS,  BT  SEX 

(Percentages*) 


Reason  for  Missed  Sex  of  Respondent  Row 

Time  Last  Week _ Malfi _ Female _ Average 

Training 


Percent** 

19.4 

17.5 

19.0 

Mean  (Hours)*** 

6.6 

5.0 

AF  Activities 

Percent 

38.3 

39.2 

38.7 

Mean 

6.1 

5.0 

Injury  or  Illness 

Percent 

5.8 

9.9 

6.2 

Mean 

9.2 

7.2 

Pregnancy 

Percent 

0.7 

4.4 

1.1 

Mean 

11.7 

10.3 

Family  Needs 

Percent 

7.5 

6.1 

7.3 

Mean 

4.7 

4.1 

Personal  Business 

Percent 

21.6 

23.8 

21.9 

Mean 

3.0 

2.9 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 

**Percent  refers  to  the  proportion  of  all  enlisted  personnel 
reporting  any  lost  work  time  for  the  stated  reason. 

***Mean  average  is  calculated  for  the  subsample  of  all  enlisted 
reporting  lost  work  time  for  the  stated  reason. 


Tables  7-11  and  7-12  show,  respectively,  the  proportion  of 
individuals  who  report  any  missed  work  hours  (as  defined  above)  by 
the  proportion  of  females  in  the  work  group,  functional  area,  and 
sex.  Table  7-11  suggests  a  slight  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
missed  hours  among  males  but  not  females  as  the  proportion  of 
females  in  the  work  group  rises.  However,  the  probability  of 
missed  hours  is  consistently  higher  for  females  than  for 

males. 13 


TABLE  7-11 

INDIVIOOALS  MISSING  SCBEDDLED  WORK  BOORS, 
BT  PERCENT  FEMALE  AMD  SEX 
(Percentages*) 


Proportion  of  Females 


Sex  of  Respondent 


*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 


While  tabular  u.ialysis  by  functional  area  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  females  are  more  likely  than  males  to  miss 
scheduled  work  hours.  Table  7-12  points  to  some  notable 
exceptions.  Women  and  men  show  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
probability  of  missing  hours  in  the  Intelligence  and  Supply, 
Services,  and  Contracting  functional  areas.  Men  are  more  likely 
to  miss  work  hours  than  women  in  the  Comptroller;  Depot  Operations 
and  Maintenance;  and  Administration,  Command,  and  Other  functional 
areas.  Whether  these  differences  by  functional  area  represent 
organizational  differences,  or  whether  certain  functional  areas 
are  heavily  correlated  with  underlying  personal  and  group 
characteristics,  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  multivariate 
analysis. 


TABLB  7-12 


IHDIVIOUALS  HISSING  SCBBDDLBD  WORK  BOORS, 
BT  FONCTIOMRL  ARBR  AND  SEX 
(Percentages*) 


Sex  of  Respondent  Row 

EaPStjifiDftl-Alfifl _ HAlfi _ EfijBAlfi _ Averaqi 


Civil  Engineering 

31.8% 

42.5 

32.4 

Comptroller 

42.3 

38.5 

41.3 

Depot  Ops.  &  Malnt. 

38.4 

24.1 

37.1 

Grd.Comm.,  Elec. Ops.  &  Maint. 

32.8 

37.7 

33.4 

Intelligence 

24.6 

25.4 

24.7 

Medical 

23.9 

27.0 

24.8 

Operations-Flight 

25.9 

37.9 

27.0 

Manpower  &  Personnel 

34.3 

41.7 

36.1 

Research  &  Development 

36.8 

50.9 

38.5 

Security  Police 

14.1 

33.5 

14.9 

Supply,  Services,  &  Contracting 

36.7 

36.4 

36.7 

Training 

38.0 

39.9 

38.2 

Transportation 

35.0 

44.2 

36.1 

Weapons  Sys.  Maint. 

26.5 

36.0 

27.1 

Admin.,  Command,  &  Other 

40.7 

34.9 

39.4 

Column  Average 

29.3 

35.6 

30.0 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 


7.3.2  Multivariate  Analysis 


The  multivariate  results  for  the  missed  work  hours  analysis 
are  quite  different  than  those  for  individual  mobility  and  TDY 
availability.  The  majority  of  significant  determinants  of  missed 
hours  are  either  group  characteristics  or  differences  across 
functional  area  and  AFSC  groups.  These  results  are  consistent 
with  the  tabular  analysis  that  suggests  a  functional  area  effect. 
However,  the  multivariate  results  do  not  reveal  a  significant 
gender  effect  on  the  probability  of  missed  hours. 

Several  specifications  of  the  linear  probability  model  were 
tested  during  the  analysis  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  key 
determinants  of  lost  work  time.  Table  7-13  presents  the  results 
of  the  final  model  specification.  Unlike  the  results  for 
individual  mobility  and  TDY,  alternate  model  specifications 
testing  the  effects  of  various  gender  interactions  failed  to  turn 
up  any  significant  findings. Thus,  the  discussion  focuses 
exclusively  on  the  results  of  the  final  model  presented  in 
Table  7-13. 


^^Alternate  interactive  tests  Include  Percent  Female  by  Group 
Size,  Sex  by  YOS,  and  Sex  by  Family  Pregnancy.  Pregnemt  females 
were  17.8  percentage  points  more  likely  to  miss  work  hours;  all 
other  interactions  proved  Insignificant. 
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Vifllfclt  IHM - 

xHnBCBFT  mm 


PBucBar  niiALB  zb  gboop 

GBOOP  SUB 

80PBBVISOR  aOALXn  XMDBX 

PEMAZ.B  80PBRVZ80B  8BX  (Ml*) 

SBX  XNTBRACTXOIU  (Halt*  Slngl*,  w/o  Childcan) 
MalCf  ■liltary  apouaat  w/o  chlldran 
Malot  civilian  apouaa,  w/o  chlldran 
Paaala,  slnalO/  w/o  chlldran 
PanalOf  ■llitary  apouaa*  w/o  children 
Paaalat  civilian  apouaa,  w/o  chlldran 
Nalaf  single^  w/chlldran 
Mala*  allltary  apouaa^  w/chlldran 
Malaf  civilian  apouaa*  w/chlldran 
Paaalat  alngla*  w/chlldran 
Fanala*  narrlad  allltary,  w/chlldran 
raaala,  aarrlad  civilian,  w/chlldran 

POMCTZOMO.  ABBA  (SurolPr  Satvlcao,  Contracting) 
Civil  Bnolnaaring 
Coaptrollar 
Dapot  opa.  a  Nalnt. 

Grd.  Coaa.,  Blac.  Opa.  8  Nalnt. 

Xntalllganca 

Nadlcal 

Oparatlona^Pllght 
Hanpowar  a  Paraonnal 
Security  Police 
Training 
Tranaportatlon 
Naapona  8ya.  Nalnt. 

Rao,  Adaln.,  Coaaand,  a  Other 


Batlaatad 


t  -  Rntlo 


.3916 


11.34** 


.0170 

.63 

>.0002 

-  .37 

■>‘vS 

>.0125 

-2.20 

>.0303 

-1.69 

I'r' 

.0782 

2.65* 

.0274 

1.90 

.0380 

1.64 

.0451 

1.40 

.0649 

.0914 

1.30 

2.81* 

CA 

.0138 

#911 

.0578 

4.70** 

♦*  *«■  *•* 

.1838 

4.23** 

.0747 

2.41* 

.0365 

.70 

•*.  **.  • 

>.0196 

-  .82 

.0301 

.90 

.  .  *• 

.0231 

.59 

.0030 

.12 

>.1020 

-3,00* 

>.1044 

-3.59** 

>.0650 

-2.49* 

’.'•I-'' 

>.0312 

-1.00 

>.1599 

-6.12** 

.0050 

.18 

>.0019 

-  .07 

‘••I 

>.0746 

-3.68** 

.0057 

.25 

(continued) 
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TABU  T-IS 


VBOBUZLZTT  W  U  ZUZTZOOAL  BZMZBO  BCBBDOUD  MOBS  BOOBB 

(UST  WBBX) 


Batiaatcd 

Coefficient 


t  -  Retlo 


NORK  STRESS  (Not  Very  Streeeful) 


Very  etreeeful 

>.0334 

-2.18 

Sonewhat  stressful 

.0088 

.77 

Rot  St  all  stressful 

-.0030 

-  .19 

NORK  PACE  (Neither  Fast  Nor  Slow) 

Very  fast 

-.0664 

-4.77** 

SoMwhst  fast 

-.0078 

-  .69 

Soaewhat  or  very  slow 

.0603 

4.02** 

NORK  GROOP  TTPB 

Changing  crew  (No) 

-.0347 

-1.74 

Supervisor  of  supervisor  (No) 

-.0117 

-  .62 

”One-deep"  (No) 

-.0112 

-  .43 

RANK  CONPOSZTZON 

At  least  1  civilian  (No) 

.0243 

2.30 

At  least  1  officer  (no) 

.0147 

1.29 

RELATIVE  EXPERIENCE  (Ratio  of  Rl-3  to  All  Enlisted) 

-.0945 

-4.84** 

ENVIRONMENT  INDEX  (Outdoor  t  Hssardous  t  Extreae  Teap.) 

-.0345 

-2.31 

PHTSICAL  INDEX  (Strength  Required  k  Dirty  Work) 

.0007 

.16 

AMT  SBORTAGBS  LASK  WEEK 

Equipaent  shortage  (No) 

.0293 

3.03* 

Personnel  shortage  (No) 

.0516 

5.47** 

(continued) 


TAKA  T-1) 


ntOBABUxTr  or  ai  zadztxooal  mxmzm 

(lAfT  nm 


acMwomm  voib  mom 


TWm  fflftMCTMTITTfil 

RACB  (Nonblack,  llonHiapanic) 

Black 

.0031 

.26 

Bispanic 

.0207 

1.02 

BOOCATIOH  (High  School,  Trade,  or  Technical  School) 

Lesa  than  high  achool,  or  GBO 

.0316 

1.24 

Sosa  college  and  beyond 

.0164 

1.73 

FAMILY  MEMBBR  FRB6MAMT  (Ho) 

.0297 

1.63 

RESPONDBHT  HAS  CIVILZAM  JOB  (HO) 

.0515 

3.37** 

YEAR  OF  SERVICE  (IDS  4-7) 

YOS  <  4 

-.0021 

-  .17 

YOS  8  and  beyond 

-.0066 

-  .51 

AFSC  GROOP  (Support,  Adain.) 

Blec./Neeh.  Equip.  Repair 

-.0407 

-2.45* 

Craft aaan  and  Servicea 

-.0546 

-2.62* 

Skilled  Techniciana 

-.0435 

-2.63* 

Mean  of  tho  Oepondont  Variable 

F-8tatlatic 

Adjuatad  R-Squara 

^Significant  at  5%  laval. 
**Signif icant  at  1%  laval. 
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Key  Characteristics.  Analysis  of  missed  hours  reveals 
several  important  relationships  with  respect  to  key 
characteristics.  Onlike  the  regression  results  for  other 
dependent  variables,  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
missed  hours  and  sex  of  the  respondent,  proportion  of  females  in 
the  work  group,  group  size,  or  supervisor  quality.  Three  general 
conclusions  stem  from  these  results: 


o  Holding  family  status  constant,  males  and  females  spend 
the  same  amount  of  scheduled  time  on  the  job.  However, 
single  parents  are  still  more  likely  to  miss  scheduled 
work  than  their  married  counterparts,  with  single  female 
parents  relatively  more  likely  to  do  so  than  single  male 
parents. 

o  The  proportion  of  females  in  the  work  group  does  not 
affect  the  probability  of  missed  hours  for  males  or 
females.  This  evidence  refutes  the  theory  that  increasing 
the  proportion  of  women  "turns  off”  male  members  of  a 
group,  and  leads  to  higher  absenteeism. 

o  Supervisor  guality,  often  a  significant  and  sizable 
correlate  of  individual  and  group  performance,  is  not 
significantly  related  to  the  probability  of  missed  work 
hours. 


Relative  to  individuals  in  the  functional  area  of  Supply, 
services,  and  Contracting,  persons  in  the  following  functional 
areas  are  significantly  less  likely  to  miss  scheduled  hours: 
Intelligence;  Medical;  Operations-Flight;  Security  Police;  and 
Weapons  System  Maintenance.  These  findings,  along  with  the 
regression  results  for  the  group  characterisitlcs,  suggest  that 
certain  functional  areas  are  correlated  with  unobserved 
characteristics  that  are  not  measured  by  the  survey,  but  are 
significant  determinants  of  missed  work  hours. 


Group  Charactorlstlcs.  The  analysis  finds  that  work  pace, 
relative  work  group  experience,  and  personnel  and  equipment 
shortages  all  significantly  affect  the  probability  of  an 
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individual  missing  scheduled  work.  A  very  fast  work  pace  reduces 
the  probability  of  missed  hours  by  6.6  percentage  points  relative 
to  a  pace  that  is  neither  fast  nor  slow.  Similarly,  a  somewhat  or 
very  slow  work  pace  increases  the  probability  of  missed  work  by  6 
percentage  points  relative  to  the  reference  group.  This  result  is 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  other  parts  of  the  analysis  that 
suggest  that  a  slow  work  pace  has  a  negative  effect  on  individual 
performance,  while  a  fast  pace  seems  to  stimulate  performance. 

Individuals  reporting  personnel  or  equipment  shortages  are 
5.2  and  2.9  percentage  points,  respectively,  more  likely  to  miss 
scheduled  work  hours.  As  asserted  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
personnel  and  equipment  shortages  may  increase  the  work  load  and 
the  level  of  tension  in  the  work  place. 

Individual  Characteristics.  The  only  two  individual  factors 
significantly  related  to  the  incidence  of  missed  work  hours  are 
having  a  civilian  job,  and  AFSC  group.  Persons  with  a  civilian 
job  are  5.2  percentage  points  more  likely  to  miss  scheduled  work 
than  individuals  without  such  a  commitment.  It  is  unclear  whether 
having  a  civilian  job  is  a  direct  cause  of  missed  hours  (i.e.,  one 
cannot  work  two  jobs  simultaneously) ,  or  whether  it  is  a  proxy  of 
a  lower  commitment  to  the  Air  Force.  Finally,  the  regression 
analysis  indicates  that  persons  in  the  AFSC  Administration  and 
Support  Group  are  more  likely  to  miss  scheduled  work  hours  than 
individuals  in  all  other  AFSC  groups. 

7.4  SUHIIART 

This  chapter  examined  the  relationships  between  three 
indicators  of  individual  performance  and  availability,  and  an 
array  of  personal  and  group  characteristics.  Dependent  variables 
estimated  by  the  regression  analysis  are: 


o  Individual  mobility; 

o  Unavailability  for  TDY 

~  for  personal  reasons  (constrained) 

-  for  all  reasons  (unconstrained);  and 

o  Missed  work  hours. 

Certain  factors  were  found  to  have  consistently  significant 
effects  across  all  measures  of  individual  performance/  while 
others  varied  in  importance.  For  example/  individual  mobility  and 
availability  for  TDY  were  expected  to  be  independent  of  work  group 
characteristics/  while  an  individual's  propensity  to  miss 
scheduled  work  hours  was  expected  to  be  more  closely  associated 
with  work  place  characteristics.  In  general/  these  hypotheses  are 
supported  by  the  analysis  results. 

Individual  Nobility.  Two  key  characteristics  are 
significantly  related  to  an  individual's  ability  to  respond 
quickly  to  deployment:  supervisor  quality  and  various  gender 
interactions.  Supervisor  quality  and  individual  mobility/ 
however/  are  both  based  on  the  respondent's  subjective  self-* 
reported  evaluations.  Because  individuals  may  associate  their 
availability  with  the  quality  of  their  group's  supervisor/  this 
finding  should  probably  be  considered  a  measure  of  association 
rather  than  causation. 

Several  sex  interaction  specifications  proved  to  be 
significant  determinemts  of  individual  mobility.  First/ 
individuals  with  more  years  of  service  appear  better  able  to 
deploy  quickly  than  otherwise  similar  persons  with  less 
experience.  This  pattern  appears  less  pronounced  for  women  than 
men.  Second/  pregnant  female  members  are  14  percentage  points 
less  likely  to  deploy  quickly  than  males/  and  7  percentage  points 
less  likely  than  nonpregnant  females.  Finally/  the  interdependent 
effect  of  gender/  marital  status/  and  care  for  dependent  children 
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las  a  large  and  significant  influence  on  individual  mobility. 

Three  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  results: 

o  Single  parents  face  a  significant  disadvantage  in  their 
ability  to  respond  quickly  to  deployment; 

o  Care  for  dependent  children  —  whether  the  parent  is 
single  or  married  —  reduces  individual  mobility  for 
females  more  than  it  does  for  males;  and 

o  Married  females  are  less  likely  to  deploy  quickly  than 
married  males r  regardless  of  dependent  children. 

The  regression  results  show  that  the  interrelationship 
between  gender  and  family  status  is  a  much  more  powerful  predictor 
of  Individual  mobility  than  gender  alone. 

Availability  for  TDT.  The  multivariate  analysis  estimated 
two  separate  models  for  reported  unavailability  for  TDY.  Model  1 
constrained  the  analysis  to  cases  of  unavailability  for  family, 
health,  job,  or  school  reasons.  This  model  found  gender  and 
family  characteristics  to  be  significant  determinants  of  TDY 
unavailability.  Model  2  estimated  the  determinants  of  TDY 
unavailability  for  all  known  and  unknown  reasons.  This  model  did 
not  find  significant  gender  or  group  determinants  of  TDY 
availability. 

Family  pregnancy  was  found  to  significantly  reduce 
availability  for  TDY.  However,  when  this  measure  is  crossed  by 
sex  of  the  respondent,  the  regression  analysis  finds  that  the 
negative  effect  is  clustered  among  pregnant  female  members. 

Unlike  the  results  for  individual  mobility,  there  is  no  important 
YOS  trend  with  respect  to  TDY  availability. 

Group  size,  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  work  group,  and 
supervisor  quality  are  insignificantly  related  to  constrained  TDY 
availability.  The  unconstrained  model,  however,  does  estimate  a 
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ignificant  effect  with  respect  to  group  size  and  supervisor 
uality. 

Significant  predictors  of  TDY  unavailability  for  the 
onstrained  model  include  the  following  interaction  effects: 


o  Females  with  dependent  children,  regardless  of  marital 
status,  are  more  likely  to  be  unavailable  for  TDY  than 
males; 

o  Single  male  parents,  however,  face  a  higher  probability  of 
being  unavailable  than  single  males  with  no  children;  and 

o  Females  with  a  civilian  spouse  tend  to  be  less  available 
for  TDY  than  single  males  with  no  children. 

Other  group  and  individual  characteristics  were  generally 
ound  to  be  insignificant  determinants  of  TDY  availability  for 
oth  definitions  of  the  dependent  variable. 


Missed  Work  Hours.  Approximately  30%  of  all  individuals 
eported  missing  some  scheduled  work  hours  during  the  past  week, 
nlike  the  regression  results  for  the  other  measures  of  individual 
erformance,  males  and  females  did  not  differ  in  terms  of  the 
robability  of  missed  hours.  Family  status,  however,  does  emerge 
B  an  important  predictor.  With  respect  to  other  key 
haracteristics: 


o  Single  parents  are  more  likely  to  miss  scheduled  work  than 
their  married  counterparts,  especially  single  female 
parents; 

o  The  proportion  of  females  in  the  work  group  does  not 
affect  the  probability  of  missed  hours  for  males  or 
females; 

o  Supervisor  quality  and  group  size,  often  important 

correlates  of  individual  and  group  performance,  are  not 
significantly  related  to  the  probability  of  missed  hours; 
and 


o  Individuals  in  the  functional  areas  of  Intelligence, 

Medical,  Operations-Flight,  Security  Police,  and  Weapons 
System  Maintenance  are  significantly  less  likely  to  miss 
scheduled  hours  than  those  in  the  Supply,  Services,  and 
Contracting  area. 

The  analysis  finds  that  a  very  fast  work  pace  reduces  the 
cobability  of  missed  hours,  while  a  somewhat  or  very  slow  pace 
ncreases  missed  hours.  Equipment  and  personnel  shortages  also 
ncrease  the  probability  of  missed  work  hours.  Both  of  these 
esults  are  consistent  with  findings  in  the  other  analysis  areas. 


Finally,  the  only  significant  individual  correlates  of  missed 
ours  are  having  a  civilian  job  and  being  in  the  AFSC 
dministration  and  Support  group.  Persons  in  both  of  these  groups 
re  more  likely  to  miss  scheduled  work  than  the  respective 
eference  groups. 


TABLE  8-4 


CORRBLATIOH  COEFFICIENTS  OF  GROUP  PERFORMANCE  INDICES 


INDEX  1  INDEX  2  INDEX  3  INDEX  4 


)EX 

1: 

Quality 

}EX 

2: 

Interactions 

.61 

)EX 

3: 

Deadlines 

.39 

.41 

)EX 

4 : 

Overall 

.87 

.89 

.61 

All  indices  are  highly  correlated  with  all  other  indices, 

Lh  the  lowest  correlations  occurring  between  the  measure  of  how 
LI  a  group  handles  deadlines  and  the  other  three  indices.  The 
lal  index  of  overall  functioning  is  almost  coincidental  with  its 
i:ee  components.  Therefore,  this  index  is  used  as  the  dependent 
riable  measuring  group  morale. 

The  implementation  of  an  index  is  subject  to  some  caveats, 
cst,  the  scale  is  ordinal,  even  though  the  regression  results 
e  interpreted  as  though  the  index  were  cardinal.  For  each 
nponent  of  the  index,  marking  Strongly  Agree  instead  of  Agree  is 
Burned  to  be  just  as  important  quantitatively  as  marking  Agree 
Btead  of  Neutral  or  Neutral  instead  of  Disagree.  Second,  the 
iex  is  a  self-reported  rating  of  the  group.  Hence  the  estimated 
Lationships  between  this  subjective  evaluation  and  other 
sjective  impressions  of  the  same  individual  (e.g.,  supervisor 
Blity)  may  not  reflect  a  causal  path.  Nevertheless,  this  index 
group  morale  supports  investigation  of  its  principal 
rrelates. 


38.  My  group  does  a  bad  job  of  handling  short  deadlines  and 
surprise  schedule  changes. 

39.  There  is  a  friendly  atmosphere  in  my  work  group. 

40.  My  co-workers  take  pride  in  their  work. 

41.  The  workers  in  my  work  group  are  well  qualified  for  the 
job. 

42.  My  work  group  produces  high  quality  work. 

44.  There  is  constant  arguing  among  people  in  my  work 
group. 


Responses  to  the  above  questions,  which  range  from  "strongly 
ree”  to  "strongly  disagree",  were  averaged  to  create  four  5- 
int  indices:  (1)  a  combination  of  group  quality  questions  (40, 

,  and  42);  (2)  the  average  of  questions  indicative  of  group 
rale  (37,  39,  and  44);  (3)  the  handling  of  deadlines  (Question 
);  and  (4)  the  average  of  all  seven  rescaled  responses. irhe 
llowing  correlation  matrix  shows  that  the  indices  are  not  easily 
parable: 


^The  created  Indices  are  all  scaled  from  1,  implying  the  lowest 
>inion  of  group  morale,  to  5,  denoting  the  highest  opinion  of 
oup  morale.  Thus  a  1  is  either  the  result  of  strongly 
.sagreelng  with  a  positive  statement  (37,  39,  40,  41,  42)  or 
:rongly  agreeing  with  a  negative  statement  (38,  44),  while  a  5 
(suits  from  just  the  reverse. 


Several  work  place  characteristics  significantly  influence 
>up  mobility.  Increasing  the  pace  or  decreasing  the  stress  of 
i  work  increases  the  likelihood  of  rapid  deployment.  Both 
rsonnel  and  equipment  shortages  hamper  group  mobility. 

Individual  Characteristics.  In  general,  individual 
iracteristics  do  not  significantly  alter  the  opinions  of  group 
aility.  Skilled  Technicians,  however,  believe  the  mobility  of 
eir  work  group  to  be  lower  than  do  individuals  in  Administration 
3  Support.  In  addition,  respondents  with  at  least  8  years  of 
rvice  believe  their  groups  to  be  more  able  to  deploy  quickly 
sin  those  who  are  YOS  4-7. 


Unreported  regressions  show  that  the  probability  of  all 
nbers  of  a  group  deploying  quickly  is  not  significantly  related 
(1)  the  interaction  of  supervisor's  sex  and  the  sex  of  the 
spondent;  (2)  the  interaction  between  group  size  and  the  percent 
male  in  the  group;  (3)  non-linear  specifications  of  the  percent 
male  variables;  and  (4)  the  fraction  of  all  enlisted  Air  Force 
rsonnel  in  the  respondent's  2-digit  AFSC  expected  to  deploy.® 


2  GROUP  MORALE 


Using  the  survey  data,  a  measure  of  group  morale  is  created 
om  the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 


r-'.V-N' 
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37.  People  in  my  work  group  work  well  together. 


®Ba8ed  on  data  provided  by  the  USAF  that  was  not  gathered  from 
e  survey.  These  fractions  were  calculated  from  the  Air  Force 
bles  in  the  respondent's  2-digit  AFSC  code. 
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A  unit  change  in  supervisor  quality  (1  to  5  scale)  changes 
he  estimated  probability  that  a  group  can  deploy  all  of  its 
embers  quickly  by  10.1  percentage  points.  This  effect  may  dwarf 
11  other  measured  factors.  A  shift  of  1  point  in  supervisor 
uality  would  offset  any  difference  by  group  size,  while  a  change 
f  2  points  would  more  than  encompass  any  difference  by  percent 
emale. 

Group  Characteristics.  It  is  also  hypothesized  that  the 
roup's  ability  to  deploy  quickly  is  dependent  on  group 
emographics.  Groups  with  a  single  woman  with  a  dependent,  a 
lember  of  a  military  marriage  with  a  dependent,  or  a  military 
lember  married  to  a  civilian  with  or  without  a  dependent  are 
ess  likely  to  be  able  to  deploy  quickly  than  are  groups  of  all 
tingle  males. ^  This  result  conforms  to  ^  priori  expectations 
:hat  dependent  care  often  inhibits  mobility. 

The  rank  composition  of  a  work  group  contributes 
significantly  to  the  variation  in  the  dependent  variable.  Groups 
rith  officers  are  more  likely  and  groups  with  civilians  less 
Likely  to  deploy  quickly  than  are  groups  of  all  enlisted  members, 
furthermore,  groups  with  low  levels  of  experience  (high  ratios  of 
Sl-S  to  all  enlisted)  are  relatively  less  likely  to  deploy  all  of 
Its  members. 


^The  group  demographic  variables  are  based  on  Questions  14-23  of 
:he  Survey  of  Work  Groups.  Unlike  the  family  status  variables 
ised  in  the  chapters  on  individual  performance  and  commitment, 
lependents  are  not  delineated  by  age. 


TABLE  8>3 


GBHDBR  BPFBCTS  OB  GBOQP  MOBILITT  IB  BOBTBADITIORAL  ABBAS 
(Model  Mithout  Supervisor  Quality) 


variable  Name  _  . 

Estimated 

Coefficient 

__  t  -  Ratio 

FEMALE  RESPONDENT 

-.0544 

-1.19 

PERCENT  FEMALE 

-.3052 

-4.24** 

SEX  BY  PERCENT  FEMALE 

.1998 

1.42 

**Signif icant  at  the  1%  level. 


Using  the  entire  sample,  the  size  of  a  group  is  estimated  to 
have  a  negative  influence  on  group  mobility.  Given  that  the 
measure  of  mobility  requires  that  all  of  the  members  of  a  group 
deploy  quickly,  this  finding  is  not  surprising. 

The  sex  of  the  supervisor  does  not  affect  the  dependent 
variable.  The  functional  area,  however,  does  help  to  explain 
mobility,  even  after  controlling  for  other  group  differences. 

Model  1  suggests  that  individuals  in  Operations  and  Security 
Police  are  about  9  percentage  points  more  likely  to  believe  that 
:heir  group  could  deploy  quickly  than  are  members  of  groups  in  the 
irea  of  Supply,  Services,  and  Contracting.  However,  when 
upervisor  quality  is  added  to  the  model,  these  differences  become 
nslgnif icant. 


'^The  model  with  the  dependent  variable  estimating  the  likelihood 
at  most  or  all  of  a  group  could  deploy  quickly  found  no 
gnificant  link  with  the  size  of  the  group. 


that  serve  as  controls.  The  regression  results,  tested  with  and 
without  an  index  of  supervisor  quality,  are  depicted  in  Table  8- 

2. 

Key  Characteristics.  The  sex  of  the  respondent  does  not 
contribute  significantly  to  the  dependent  variable,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  its  effect  on  percent  female.  The 
interaction  term  tests  for  whether  the  effect  of  percent  female  on 
mobility  differs  by  sex  of  the  respondent.  The  models  indicate 
that  no  signficant  difference  exists.  Thus,  women  do  not  judge 
the  mobility  of  a  group  differently  from  men,  regardless  of  the 
percent  female  in  the  work  group. 

However,  the  percent  female  in  a  group  exerts  a  significant 
negative  effect  on  group  mobility.  The  estimated  coefficient  of 
-.1338  in  Model  1  implies  that  increasing  the  female  composition 
of  a  group  from  10%  to  60%  will  cause  the  group  to  be  6.69 
percentage  points  less  likely  to  deploy  quickly. 

Most  of  the  effect  of  gender  variables  is  driven  by  the 
nontraditional  functional  areas.  Regressing  the  dependent 
variable  on  only  the  observations  in  nontraditional  areas  finds 
that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  concentration  of  females  in  the 
group  is  quite  pronounced.^  Table  8-3  lists  the  estimated 
gender  effects.  This  model  predicts  that  respondents  in  groups 
with  60%  women  are  15.26  percentage  points  less  likely  to  believe 
that  all  of  their  work  group  could  deploy  quickly  than  are  those 
in  groups  with  10%  women.  This  may  indicate  that  in 
nontraditional  areas,  where  the  work  is  usually  more  strenuous 
than  in  traditional  areas,  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the  proportion 
of  women  in  groups  that  is  consistent  with  rapid  deployment. 

^Regressing  the  dependent  variable  on  respondents  in  traditional 
areas  shows  no  gender  effects. 
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while  only  77.3%  of  the  menbers  of  groups  with  at  least  30%  women 
believe  so.  In  nontraditional  areas  89.4%  of  those  with  no  women 
in  their  work  groupr  compared  to  78.8%  of  respondents  in  groups 
with  at  least  30%  womenr  agree  that  most  of  their  group  could 
^  respond  quickly. 

Overall,  nontraditional  areas  are  better  able  to  deploy 
quickly  than  traditional  areas. ^  The  descriptive  analysis  is 
unable,  however,  to  attribute  this  difference  to  any  of  the 
percent  female  categories.  The  multivarite  analysis  tests  whether 
these  results  hold  when  variations  in  other  factors  are 
considered. 


8.1.2  Multivariate  Analysis 


While  descriptive  analysis  captures  the  distribution  of  the 
variable  of  interest,  multivariate  analysis  attempts  to  uncover 
the  best  predictors  of  that  variable.  In  this  case,  the 
distinction  between  respondents  who  believe  all  of  their  group 
could  deploy  quickly  and  those  who  do  not  reveals  the  most  insight 
into  the  effects  of  the  independent  variables  on  group 
mobility. S  The  multivariate  analysis,  then,  regresses  a 
dichotomous  variable  (that  takes  on  the  value  of  1  if  the 
respondent  marked  "A”  on  Q46  and  0  if  not)  on  the  key 
characteristics  and  a  set  of  group  and  individual  characteristics 


^The  difference  between  the  tow  means  (87.2  -  81.2  •  6.0}  is 
significant  at  the  1%  level. 

Mother  definitions  of  the  dependent  variable  were  tested. 
Regression  results  using  a  4-point  mobility  index  yield  estimated 
coefficients  of  the  same  signs  and  significance  as  in  the  reported 
model.  However,  the  results  prove  inferior  when  a  dichotomous 
dependent  variable  is  used  that  distinguishes  between  groups  in 
which  all  or  most  of  the  members  could  deploy  quickly  and  those 
groups  that  could  not. 


>!• 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  measures  based  on  the 
responses  to  this  question  cannot  constitute  a  formal  assessment 
of  mobility.  Rather,  they  report  the  respondent's  evaluation  of 
his  or  her  work  group;  hence,  the  quality  and  speed  of  a  group's 
deployment  are  measured  subjectively. 

An  estimated  37.6%  of  the  Air  Force  believe  that  all  of  their 
work  group  could  deploy  quickly,  while  47.9%  believe  that  most  and 
14.5%  believe  that  few  or  none  of  their  work  group  could  deploy 
quickly. 

8.1.1  Descriptive  Analysis 

The  descriptive  analysis  details  the  percentage  of  respondents 
who  marked  either  "A"  or  "B*  to  the  question,  i.e.,  those  who 
thought  that  most  or  all  of  their  work  group  could  respond  quickly 
to  a  deployment.  This  split  is  arbitrary,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  proxy  for  the  readiness  of  the  Air  Force  as  a 
whole.  Table  8-1  shows  how  the  percentage  varies  by  functional 
area,  by  whether  or  not  this  area  is  traditional  for  women, 3  and 
by  the  percent  female  in  the  respondent's  work  group. 

In  both  traditional  and  nontraditional  functional  areas,  there 
appears  to  be  a  downward  trend  in  group  mobility  by  percent 
female.  In  traditional  areas  85.6%  of  the  enlisted  personnel  in 
all-male  groups  report  that  their  group  could  deploy  quickly. 


^In  this  section,  traditional  and  nontraditional  areas  will 
always  be  referenced  to  women.  Traditional  areas  are  defined  as 
those  in  which  a  disproportionately  high  number  of  women  are 
located  (i.e.,  the  areas  in  which  more  than  22%  of  the  population 
are  estimated  to  be  women:  Comptroller;  Intelligence;  Medical; 
Manpower  6  Personnel;  Supply,  Services,  and  Contracting;  and  R6D, 
Administration,  Command,  and  Other). 


explanatory  variables  Includes  a  more  extensive  set  of  group 
characteristics. 1  For  example,  a  set  of  dummy  variables  test 
for  the  effects  of  the  race  and  sex-family  status  composition  of 
the  group. 2 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  gender-related 
issues  within  the  larger  context  of  the  full  range  of  problems 
affecting  work  groups. 

8.1  GROUP  MOBILITY 

A  group's  ability  to  deploy  quickly  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  any  consideration  of  group  effectiveness.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  measures  of  group  readiness  are  extracted 
from  the  answers  given  to  Question  46  of  the  Survey  of  Work 
Groups. 

46.  If  your  work  group  were  deployed  or  mobilized,  would  the 

members  of  your  work  group  be  able  to  respond  quickly? 

A.  Yes,  all  of  them 

B.  Yes,  most  of  them 

C.  Yes,  a  few  of  them 

D.  None  of  them 


^The  inclusion  of  group  demographic  variables  results  in  a 
smaller  sample  size  because  of  missing  data.  Sensitivity  tests 
indicate,  however,  that  the  smaller  sample  does  not  seem  to  bias 
the  estimated  coefficients. 


2Dummy  variables  are  used  in  place  of  continuous  percentages 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  groups  having  no  members  for 
specific  sex-family  status  combinations. 
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8.  GROUP  PERFORMAHCB 


This  chapter  begins  by  examining  several  indicators  of  group 
performance.  Because  of  the  lack  of  objective  measures  of 
performance  applicablt^  across  all  occupational  groupings,  the 
analysis  will  focus  on  three  major  indicators  of  group  performance 
derived  from  the  1984  Air  Force  Survey  of  Work  Groups: 

o  Group  mobility,  as  measured  by  respondent's  estimation  of 
the  number  of  group  members  who  could  deploy  quickly; 

o  Group  morale,  which  is  composed  of  the  respondent's 
perceptions  of  the  group's  quality,  interactions,  and 
handling  of  deadlines;  and 

o  Occurrence  of  work  around,  wherein  some  member  of  the 
group  does  not  carry  his  or  her  o%m  weight. 

Analysis  of  each  topic  includes  descriptive  statistics  on  the 
distribution  of  the  dependent  variable  and  multivariate  linear 
probability  models  linking  the  dependent  variable  to  exogenous 
factors.  It  is  importamt  to  remember  that  while  respondents  rate 
their  groups  according  to  these  performance  measures,  they  were 
not  asked  to  relate  these  measures  directly  to  the  independent 
variables.  Rather,  regression  techniques  are  used  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  any  relationship  between  each  performance  indicator 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  respondent  and  his  group. 

The  key  variables  of  the  regression  analyses  are:  the  gender 
of  the  respondent,  the  percent  female  in  the  work  group,  the  size 
of  the  group,  the  quality  of  the  supervisor,  the  sex  of  the 
supervisor,  and  functional  area.  Although  these  variables  are 
common  to  the  models  of  individual  performance  and  commitment,  the 
analysis  of  group  performance  differs  because:  (1)  the  sample  is 
filtered  of  those  in  one-deep  work  groups  so  as  to  measure  group, 
as  opposed  to  individual  performance;  and  (2)  the  set  of 


8.2.1  Descriptive  Analysis 

Table  8-5  lists  the  distribution  of  respondents'  group  morale 
ratings  by  functional  area  and  percent  female.  Notice  that  the 
meem  of  the  group  morale  index  is  quite  high  at  3.92  out  of  a 
possible  5.00.  Although,  on  average,  those  in  nontraditional 
areas  rate  the  morale  of  their  work  groups  as  lower  than  those  in 
traditional  areas,  this  distinction  is  insignificant.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  average  morale  ratings  differ  substantially  from  any 
other,  either  by  functional  area  or  by  percent  female.  The 
standard  deviation  of  the  index,  however,  is  .7126.  This  implies 
that  there  was  wide  variation  in  the  sample  as  a  whole,  as  20% 
rate  group  morale  as  greater  than  4.86  or  less  than  3.00.  Hence, 
factors  other  than  percent  female  or  functional  area  seem  to  be 
predominant  in  determining  group  morale. 


Functional  Area  F>0  0<F<.15  .1S<F<.30  F^.30  Row  Mean 


%  vv 


8 .2 .2  Multivariate  Analysis 


The  multivariate  regression  analysis  tests  whether  these 
results  hold  when  other  factors  are  considered,  and  whether  other 
key  variables  influence  group  morale.  Table  8-6  presents  the 
results  from  the  multivariate  analysis,  estimating  the  model 
parameters  with  and  without  the  supervisor  quality  index  as  an 
explanatory  variable. 

Note  that  including  the  supervisor  quality  index  as  an 
explanatory  variable  for  group  quality  and  morale,  when  both  are 
reported  by  the  same  individual,  may  introduce  endogeneity  into 
the  model  and  bias  the  estimates  of  other  parameters.  Neither  of 
these  indices  is  measured  objectively  or  by  another  member  of  the 
same  work  group.  The  estimated  coefficient  of  .3860  (t-ratio  of 
43.36)  should  therefore  be  Interpreted  as  a  measure  of  association 
and  not  causation. 

Key  Characteristics.  In  both  models,  female  respondents 
report  significantly  lower  ratings  of  group  morale  them  men  (14.39 
and  11.22  percentage  points  lower).  The  coefficient  on  percent 
female  is  significant  only  in  the  model  with  supervisor  quality, 
although  it  is  almost  significant  in  Model  1.  However,  the 
estimated  relationship  between  group  morale  and  the  percent 
female  in  the  group  differs  significantly  by  gender  as  indicated 
by  the  large  and  significant  coefficient  on  the  "female 
respondent-percent  female  interaction”  (b2) .  This  coefficient 
and  the  coefficient  on  percent  female  (bi)  can  be  combined  to 
obtain  separate  morale-percent  female  relationships  for  men  and 
women,  as  shown  in  Table  8-7. 
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TABLE  8-7 


EFFECT  OF  PERCENT  FEMALE  ON  GROUP  MORALE  INDEX 


Model  1 

2 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Sex 

Coefficient  t-Ratio 

Coefficient  t-Ratio 

MALES 

-.1342  -2.13 

-.1728  -3.09* 

FEMALES 

bi+b2-  .1561  1.42 

.1552  1.59 

^Significant  at  the  5%  level. 

Note:  t-ratio  for  bi+b2*  (bi+b2)/{var(bi)+var(b2)+2cov(bi,b2) )l/2 


The  estimated  effects  in  Table  8-7  shows  that  although  the 
morale-percent  female  relationship  differs  by  sex  of  the 
respondent,  neither  of  the  estimated  coefficients  is  significantly 
different  from  0. 

The  coefficients  on  group  size  are  significant  and  negative: 
enlisted  personnel  feel  that  morale  is  lower  in  bigger  groups. 
Model  1,  without  supervisor  quality,  finds  that  if  the  average 
group's  size  increased  by  10,  then  the  morale  index  would  fall  by 
4.8%  of  one  point.  Thus,  the  effect  of  group  size  is  significant 
but  very  small. 

Including  "group  size-percent  female  interaction”  in  the 
regression  analysis  shows  that  in  the  traditional  functional 
areas,  the  size  of  the  group  interacted  with  the  percent  female  in 
the  group  has  a  significant  effect.  This  relationship  does  not 
hold  in  nontraditional  areas.  Table  8-8  lists  the  key  variables 
from  this  model  specification. 


TABLE  8-8 


GENDER  AND  SHE  EFFECTS  ON  GROUP  MORALE  INDEX  IN  TRADITIONAL 

AREAS 

(Alternate  Specif Icat ion#  Without  Supervisor  Quality) 


Estimated 

Coefficient  t-ratio 

FEMALE  RESPONDENT 

(Male) 

-.0522  -1.33 

PERCENT  FEMALE 

.1134  1.00 

GROUP  SIZE-PERCENT 

FEMALE  INTERACTION 

-.0246  -2.46* 

GROUP  SIZE 

-.0028  -  .78 

*Signi£icant  at  the  5%  level. 


The  significant  and  negative  coefficient  on  the  interaction 
term  indicates  that  (1)  for  a  given  size,  increasing  the  percent 
female  lowers  group  morale,  and  (2)  for  a  given  percent  female, 
increasing  the  group  size  lowers  the  morale  index.  Neither 
percent  female  nor  group  size,  however,  is  significant  by  itself 
in  the  interaction  model.  Thus,  the  partial  derivative  of  a 
change  in  the  percent  female  on  the  5-point  morale  index  is  equal 
to: 

-.0246  X  (group  size), 

while  the  partial  derivative  for  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  group 
is  equal  to: 

-.0246  X  (percent  female) . 

Therefore,  the  predicted  changes  in  the  morale  index  because 
of  a  10  percentage  point  increase  in  the  percent  female  for  groups 
of  10  and  20  are: 
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o  -.0246  (-.0246  times  the  group  size  of  10  times  the 
increase  of  .10  in  the  percent  female) ;  and 

o  -.0492  (-.0246  times  the  group  size  of  20  times  the 
increase  of  .10  in  the  percent  female). 

Similarly,  the  effect  of  doubling  and  tripling,  respectively, 
the  size  of  a  group,  given  that  it  initially  has  10  members  and 
the  concentration  of  women  remains  constant  at  .10,  is: 

o  -.0246  (-.0246  times  the  percent  female  of  .10  times  the 
increase  of  10  in  the  size  of  the  group) ;  and 

o  -.0492  (-.0246  times  the  percent  female  of  .10  times  the 
increase  of  20  in  the  size  of  the  group) . 

Although  these  effects  are  significant,  only  major  changes  in 
the  gender  composition  and  size  of  the  group  substantially  alter 
group  morale.  Thus,  this  interactive  model  is  in  agreement  with 
the  previous  specification:  group  morale  is  relatively 
insensitive  to  moderate  changes  in  the  group  size  and  percent 
female. 

Referring  to  the  original  models,  even  after  controlling  for 
other  sources  of  variation,  significant  differences  do  exist 
across  functional  areas.  Four  areas  in  Model  1  (Medical, 
Operations,  Manpower  &  Personnel,  and  Security  Police)  and  three 
areas  in  Model  2  (Intelligence,  Medical,  and  Operations)  report 
significantly  higher  ratings  than  the  omitted  reference  area  of 
Supply,  Services,  and  Contracting. 

Group  Characteristics.  Groups  with  high-ranking  members 
appear  to  have  high  morale,  as  groups  with  an  officer  and  groups 
with  relatively  high  group  experience  (low  ratios  of  El-3  to  all 
enlisted)  are  associated  with  high  group  morale. 
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Model  1  estimates  that  groups  with  a  member  of  a  military 
marriage  with  dependents  have  a  morale  rating  of  5.6  percentage 
points  lower  than  groups  without  such  a  member.  Although  this 
effect  is  statistically  significant,  it  is  not  of  great 
magnitude. 

As  before,  pace  is  positively  related  to  the  index,  while 
stress  is  negatively  related  to  the  index,  and  personnel  and 
equipment  shortages  are  associated  with  low  levels  of  group 
morale.  Members  of  changing  crews  report  lower  morale  than  those 
on  stable  work  crews,  but  workers  on  evening  shifts  rate  group 
morale  higher  than  those  on  day  shifts. 

Individual  Characteristics.  Once  again,  group  performance  is 
relatively  unaffected  by  individual  characteristics.^^  However, 
those  with  8  or  more  years  of  service  perceive  higher  group  morale 
than  those  between  YOS  4  and  7,  and  supervisors  report  higher 
group  morale  and  quality  than  non-supervisors. 


8.3  WORK  AROOHD  PROBLEM 


Another  important  indicator  of  the  functioning  of  a  group  is 
the  incidence  of  work  around,  where  some  members  of  the  group  are 
not  contributing  a  proper  share  to  total  group  output.  As  stated 
in  the  questionnaire. 


Some  people  in  work  groups  don't  always  "carry  their  own 
weight,"  or  work  as  hard  as  they  should.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  For  example,  they  don't  have  the  ability, 
they  don't  work  hard  enough,  they  have  health  problems,  and 
so  on. 


In  addition,  the  interaction  of  the  sex  of  the  respondent  and 
sex  of  the  supervisor  proved  to  be  insignificant,  and  the  effect 
of  percent  female  on  morale  was  not  estimated  to  be  non-linear. 


le  questionnaire  went  on  to  ask  two  questions: 

79.  In  the  work  group  you  defined  in  the  box  on  your  answer 
sheet  at  0.6 r  how  many  men  do  opl  "carry  their  own 

weight".!* 

82.  In  your  work  group,  how  many  women  do  not  "carry  their 
o«m  weight". 

Responses  to  these  questions  are  used  to  construct  the  work 
round  analysis  variables. 

>3.1  Descriptive  Analysis:  Probability  of  Work  Around 

Table  8-9  lists  two  different  measures  of  work  around  derived 
)r  males,  females,  and  all  group  members:  the  first  is  calculated 
s  the  probability  of  occurrence  (whether  work  around  exists) ,  and 
!)e  second  as  the  percentage  of  group  members  being  worked 
round . 

The  former  shows  that  28.1%  of  all  groups  with  females  have  a 
emale  work  around  problem,  whereas  48.9%  of  the  groups  with  males 
%ve  a  male  work  around  problem.  This  is  a  misleading  statistic 
ecause  there  are  more  males  than  females  in  most  work  groups, 
hereby  creating  a  greater  likelihood  of  a  male  work  around 
roblem,  even  if  each  sex  has  the  same  propensity  not  to  carry  its 
roper  weight.  The  table  also  shows  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
emales  are  worked  around  (relative  to  males). 


TABLE  8-9 


MALE,  FEMALE,  ABD  TOTAL  NOBK  AROOBO),  BT  POHCTIOHAL  AREA 

(Percentages*) 


Male  Female  Total 

a.  « _ ^  •  _ _ 


incc-Lonax  area _ WBtJ 

.vil  Engineering 

K  ftrounq — | 

Aiwunu _ nyjj 

Percent  of  Groups** 

52.4 

21.4 

53.5 

Percent  of  Group  Members*** 

12.6 

16.4 

17.8 

impt  roller 

Percent  of  Groups 

40.4 

33.3 

52.4 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

12.5 

15.1 

13.4 

spot  Ops.  6  Maint. 

Percent  of  Groups 

48.3 

32.4 

51.0 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

10.8 

22.0 

11.7 

rd.Comm.,  Elec. Ops.  6  Maint. 

Percent  of  Groups 

43.1 

26.9 

46.2 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

12.8 

17.8 

14.2 

itelligence 

Percent  of  Groups 

40.2 

23.0 

45.4 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

11.4 

12.0 

11.2 

idical 

Percent  of  Groups 

46.3 

32.0 

52.3 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

13.8 

12.1 

13.3 

>erat ions-Fl ight 

Percent  of  Groups 

36.0 

26.6 

41.2 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

10.0 

18.7 

11.3 

inpower  &  Personnel 

Percent  of  Groups 

36.6 

24.5 

42.5 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

12.3 

14.1 

13.2 

‘search  &  Development 

Percent  of  Groups 

28.5 

35.4 

37.8 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

6.5 

22.3 

12.7 

(continued) 


TABLE  8-9 


MALE,  PEMALEr  AND  TOTAL  MOBK  AROUND,  BT  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 

(Percentages*) 


Male 

Female 

Total 

ictional  Area 

Work  Around 

Work  Around 

Work.  Around 

:urity  Police 

Percent  of  Groups 

44.3 

29.0 

46.0 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

11.6 

18.8 

12.9 

pply.  Services,  &  Contracting 

Percent  of  Groups 

44.3 

26.2 

49.4 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

12.7 

12.8 

13.2 

aining 

Percent  of  Groups 

40.2 

23.5 

45.2 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

10.0 

14.4 

10.8 

ansportation 

Percent  of  Groups 

46.0 

28.3 

49.5 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

11.5 

18.5 

11.7 

apons  Sys.  Maint 

Percent  of  Groups 

51.5 

31.5 

54.6 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

13.5 

23.8 

16.4 

min..  Command  6  Other 
Percent  of  Groups 

36.9 

23.3 

43.6 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

10.6 

11.9 

11.1 

lumn  Total 

Percent  of  Groups 

45.9 

28.1 

49.8 

Percent  of  Group  Members 

12.7 

17.4 

14.2 

*Percenta9es  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are 
sed  on  the  incidence  of  work  around,  by  survey  respondents;  data 
ve  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the  oversampling  of  females, 
atistics  on  male  and  female  work  around  are  calculated  only  for 
oups  with  males  and  females,  respectively. 

"Percent  of  Groups”  is  the  fraction  of  all  work  groups  in  which 
spondents  report  work  around  problems  for  male  members,  female 
mbers,  and  all  members. 

*”Percent  of  Group  Members”  is  the  mean  percent  of  males, 
males,  and  all  group  members  who  are  worked  around. 

tei  Several  functional  areas  have  fewer  than  100  sample 
iservations.  The  sample  contains  28  females  in  Depot  Ops.  & 
int.;  16  females  and  59  males  in  Research  6  Development;  66 
males  in  Security  Police;  and  95  females  in  Transportation. 
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Table  8-10  lists  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  note 
er  a  male  or  a  female  work  around  problem,  broken  down  by 
ent  female  and  type  of  group. 

The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  work  around  problem 
ars  to  be  U-shaped.  In  both  traditional  and  nontraditional 
s,  all-male  groups  are  associated  with  the  lowest  probability 
problem,  groups  with  low  proportions  of  women  have  the 
test  probability  of  a  problem,  and  groups  with  a  larger 
entage  of  females  have  less  of  a  problem.  There  appears  to  be 
attern  to  the  percent  of  people  worked  around  within  each 
p.  Finally,  groups  in  nontraditional  areas  with  less  than  15% 
n  are  more  likely  to  have  a  work  around  problem  than 
r  groups  in  untraditional  areas,  but  the  two  areas  are 
stinguishable  for  groups  with  a  higher  concentration  of 
n. 

2  Multivariate  Analysis:  Probability  of  Work  Around 

The  dependent  variable  is  a  binary  variable  that  takes  on  the 
e  of  1  if  a  male  or  female  work  around  problem  occurs  and  0  if 
It  is  constructed  in  this  manner  (as  opposed  to  estimating 
rate  male  and  female  work  around  models) ,  so  as  to  take 
ntage  of  the  entire  sample  and  to  determine  any  links  between 
and  female  work  around  problems.  The  results  from  the 
ession  analysis  appear  in  Table  8-11. 


he  statistics  from  Tables  8-9  and  8-10  are  not  completely 
arable  (e.g..  Table  8-9  reports  that  an  estimated  49.8%  of  all 
ps  have  a  work  around  problem,  while  8-10  reports  49.9%) 
use  Table  8-10  does  not  Include  respondents  with  missing  data 
he  percent  female  in  the  group. 


4ale  respondents  report  a  higher  proportion  of  people  worked 
3  as  the  percent  female  in  the  group  increase.  For  example, 
i  respondent  in  a  group  of  11  males  and  one  female  (group 
3f  12,  percent  female  of  .08)  would  report  that  his  group 
around  one  fewer  member  than  an  otherwise  similar  group  of 
nales  and  seven  females.  Female  respondents,  however,  report 
inge  in  the  incidence  of  work  around  as  the  percent  female  in 
changes. 

rhe  size  of  the  group  exerts  a  significant  negative  influence 
i  percent  of  the  group  worked  around.  Increasing  the  average 
by  10  members  would  decrease  the  percent  of  the  group  worked 
3  by  3  percentage  points. 

Supervisor  quality  is  estimated  to  reduce  the  dependent 
Die.  Changing  the  supervisor  quality  index  (5-point  scale) 
point  would  inversely  change  the  percent  of  group  members 
3  around  by  4.29  percentage  points  in  groups  with  a  work 
i  problem. 

Finally,  there  appear  to  be  no  differences  in  the  conditional 
around  problem  by  sex  of  the  supervisor  or  by  functional 


3roup  Characteristics.  Groups  with  a  single  female  without  a 
Sent  or  a  military  member  with  a  civilian  spouse  (with  or 
jt  a  dependent)  work  around  fewer  people  than  other  groups, 
th  have  a  work  around  problem. 

Sroups  with  officers  or  civilians  work  around  fewer  of  its 
rs  than  do  groups  with  all  enlisted  members,  given  that  a 
around  problem  exists.  Pace  decreases  and  stress  and 
ages  increase  the  conditional  work  around  problem. 
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.3.3  Multiv«riat«  Analyalat  Conditional  Work  Around  Problan 

Multivariate  analysis  is  also  conducted  on  the  dependent 
triable  measuring  the  percent  of  group  members  worked  around 
)79  +  Q82)/Q12.  This  variable  is  regressed  on  only  those 
>servations  that  note  a  work  around  problem. The  results  from 
lis  conditional  regression  are  listed  in  Table  8-13. 

By  construction,  the  dependent  variable  is  skewed:  in 
:neral,  groups  cannot  work  around  most  of  their  members,  and  the 
igression  includes  only  those  groups  that  work  around  some 
jmbers.  Given  this  constraint,  the  distribution  is  fairly  well- 
shaved,  with  a  median  of  20.0%  and  an  estimated  50%  of  the  groups 
i  the  Air  Force  working  around  between  14.3%  and  33.3%  of  their 
smbers. 

Key  Characteristics.  Quite  striking  is  that  males  in  mixed 
roups  with  a  work  around  problem  report  they  work  around  3.63% 
iwer  members  than  do  females  or  males  in  all-male  groups. 

Lthough  males  in  mixed  groups  are  more  likely  to  report  a  work 
round  problem  than  are  all-male  groups,  those  with  a  problem  note 
lat  it  is  less  widespread  than  respondents  in  all-male  groups 
Lth  a  problem. 


^Results  from  the  unconditional  regression  of  the  percentage  of 
:oup  members  worked  around  show  no  significant  coefficient:  the 
near  model  is  unable  to  account  for  both  the  large  proportion  of 
:oups  without  a  problem  and  the  variations  within  each  group  with 
problem. 


rea  does  not  help  to  explain  the  variation  in  the  dependent 
triable. 

Group  Characteristics.  Group  demographics  are  significant 
redictors  of  the  probability  of  a  work  around  problem, 
ignificantly  more  persons  in  groups  with  a  military  member  who  is 
arrled  to  someone  also  serving  in  the  military  and  has  a 
ependent  or  groups  containing  a  military  person  with  a  civilian 
pouse*  both  with  and  without  dependents,  report  a  work  around 
problem  than  those  in  groups  without  these  marital-dependency 
tatus  combinations.  These  demographic  factors  raise  the 
ikelihood  of  a  problem  by  3.0  to  9.3  percentage  points. 

Groups  with  relatively  little  experience  (i.e.,  high  ratios 
»f  El-3  to  all  enlisted  personnel)  are  associated  with  higher 
probabilities  of  work  around,  and  the  presence  of  officers  has  no 
effect  on  work  around. 

Groups  with  evening  shifts  are  less  likely  to  have  work 
I  round  problems  than  are  groups  with  daytime  shifts.  Stress  on 
the  job,  a  slow  work  pace,  and  a  hard  work  environment  are 
associated  with  high  probabilities  of  work  around.  Finally, 
groups  that  experience  either  personnel  or  equipment  shortages  are 
Bore  likely  to  have  a  work  around  problem  than  groups  without 
shortages. 

Individual  Characteristics.  Respondents  with  eight  or  more 
^ears  of  service  are  less  likely  to  report  work  around  than  are 
those  between  YOS  4  and  7. 


the  relationship  is  not  strong.  In  groups  with  10  to  16  members » 
changing  the  proportion  of  females  by  50  percentage  points  would 
change  the  work  around  probability  by,  at  most,  2.1  percentage 
points.  Hence,  overall,  the  likelihood  of  work  around  is 
relatively  insensitive  to  the  percent  female  in  the  work  group. 

Referring  to  the  original  specification  listed  in  Table  8-11, 
the  supervisor  quality  index  is  estimated  to  have  a  large  and 
negative  effect  on  the  probability  of  work  around.  Changing  the 
5-point  supervisor  quality  index  by  one  point  causes  a  13.03 
percentage  point  change  in  the  dependent  variable. 

Although  the  sex  of  the  supervisor  has  no  influence  on  the 
dependent  variable,  this  is  only  true  for  traditional  areas. 
Regressing  the  dependent  variable  only  on  observations  in 
nontraditlonal  areas  shows  that  the  233  respondents  in 
these  areas  with  a  female  supervisor  report  a  significantly  lower 
probability  of  work  around  than  those  supervised  by  males,  when 
controlling  for  the  quality  of  the  supervisor.  Group  members  with 
a  female  supervisor  report  a  work  around  problem  8.67  percentage 
points  less  often  than  respondents  with  a  male  supervisor. 

None  of  the  functional  areas  is  significantly  different  from 
any  other  after  controlling  for  other  group  factors.  The  work 
around  phenomenon  exhibits  a  stronger  relationship  to  other  group 
characteristics  than  to  its  functional  area.  Thus,  functional 


^^This  again  raises  the  question  of  endogeneity.  Individuals  who 
like  their  supervisor  could  simply  be  less  likely  to  report  any 
problems  with  their  group. 

^^nreported  regressions  show  that  the  sex  of  the  supervisor  has 
an  additive  effect,  l.e.,  its  effect  is  independent  of  the  sex  of 
the  respondent.  Furthermore,  the  effect  of  percent  female  is 
linear. 


Table  8-12  shows  that  differentiation  of  the  estimated 
equation  with  respect  to  group  size  implies  that  the  change  in  the 
likelihood  of  work  around  brought  about  by  a  marginal  change  in 
the  size  of  the  work  group  is  .0061  +  .0141  x  (percent  female). 
Thus*  regardless  of  the  percent  female  in  the  group,  changing  the 
size  of  the  group  positively  alters  the  probability  of  work 
around.  In  addition,  the  effect  of  a  change  in  group  size  on  work 
around  is  accentuated  by  higher  concentrations  of  women.  The 
effect  for  the  average  group  (l.e.,  containing  the  meem  percent 
women  of  13.2)  is  to  raise  the  work  around  probability  by  .0079 
for  every  added  member  of  the  group.  Hence,  adding  10  members  to 
the  average  group  would  Increase  the  likelihood  of  work  around  by 
about  8  percentage  points. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  derived  effect  of  a  change  in  the 
percent  female  on  the  probability  of  work  around  is  -.1813  -t- 
.0141  X  (size  of  the  group) .  Hence,  in  groups  of  fewer  than  13 
people,  increasing  the  percent  female  is  predicted  to  lower  the 
likelihood  of  a  work  around  problem.  Except  in  unusual  gender 
composition  and  group  size  configurations,  this  beneficial  effect 
does  not  offset  the  increase  in  the  probability  of  work  around 
that  results  from  the  presence  of  females  in  the  work  group. 

For  groups  with  more  than  13  people,  raising  the  percentage 
of  women  is  predicted  to  Increase  the  likelihood  of  a  work  around 
problem,  and  this  problem  becomes  more  acute  as  the  group  size 
grows.  Groups  with  double  the  average  group  size  and  percent 
female  (group  size  of  2  x  (11.7)  ■  23.4,  percent  of  female  of  2  x 
(.132)  ■  .264)  are  11.3  percentage  points  more  likely  to  have  a 
work  around  problem  than  the  average  group  ((-.1813  x  .132)  -i- 
(.0061  X  11.7)  +  (.0141  X  11.7  X  .132  x  3)).  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  large  groups  with  a  high  percentage  of  females  are  the  most 
likely  to  experience  a  work  around  problem.  Although  the  percent 
female  in  the  work  group  affects  the  probability  of  work  around. 


definition,  increasing  group  size  raises  the  probability  that  at 
least  one  person  will  be  worked  around.  Second,  the  size  of  the 
group  might  have  negative  effects  on  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
group.  If  this  were  true,  then  larger  groups  would  be  more  likely 
to  experience  a  problem  than  smaller  groups  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  group  unity. 


Although  the  proportion  of  women  in  a  group  appears  to  have 
an  insignificant  effect  on  overall  work  around,  the  interaction  of 
the  group's  size  and  the  percent  female  in  the  group  has  a 
slgnificemt  effect  on  the  probability  of  work  around.  Table  8-12 
lists  the  findings  on  some  of  the  key  variables  of  a  regression  in 
which  this  interaction  is  included  in  the  model  in  place  of  the 
female  respondent-percent  female  interaction. 


TABLB  8-12 


PROBABILITY  OP  A  HORl  AROOHD  PROBLEM 
(Alternate  Specification,  Without  Supervisor  Quality) 


m 


v''  ‘A 

H 


* 


r  1 


Estimated 
Coefficient  _ 

mmrnm 

SEX  OF  RESPONDENT  (Male  in  an 

All-Male  Group) 

Female 

.1283 

4.99** 

Male  in  a  Nixed  Group 

.0865 

4.89** 

PERCENT  FEMALE  IN  THE  GROUP 

-.1831 

-3.26** 

GROUP  SIZE-PERCENT  FEMALE  INTERACTION  .0141 

2.96* 

Ktty  Characteristics.  For  these  regressions,  males  in  mixed 
groups  are  distinguished  from  males  in  all-male  groups, 
creating  a  new  "sex  of  respondent*  dummy  varlable.^^  This 
delineation  is  important  to  the  interpretation  of  the  model. 

In  the  models  of  group  mobility  and  morale,  testing  for  the  effect 
of  the  sex  of  the  respondent  Is,  in  effect,  testing  whether  males 
and  females  use  the  same  scale  when  measuring  the  dependent 
variable.  Men  and  women  are  not  answering  different  questions, 
but  they  might  answer  them  In  different  ways.  The  new  "sex  of  the 
respondent*  dummy  variable  permits  tests  of  whether  men  in  mixed 
groups  are  more  likely  to  experience  a  work  around  problem  than 
are  men  in  all-male  groups. Using  this  interpretation,  mixed 
groups  are  at  least  8  percentage  points  more  likely  to  experience 
a  work  around  problem  than  all-male  groups. 

The  probability  of  work  around  is  estimated  to  increase  with 
group  size.  Increasing  the  number  of  people  in  an  average  group 
by  10  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  work  around  by  7.2 
percentage  points  when  supervisor  quality  is  not  included  in  the 
model.  This  finding  is  explicable  by  two  distinct  hypotheses. 
First,  the  likelihood  that  an  individual  is  worked  around  might  be 
independent  of  group  size,  which  would  imply  that  the  probability 
that  a  group  is  experiencing  a  problem  is  the  sum  of  probabilities 
that  its  members  do  not  carry  their  own  weight.  Thus,  by 


^^This  distinction  was  tested  in  the  models  of  group  mobility  and 
group  morale  and  quality,  and  found  to  be  insignificant. 

l^The  female  category  is  not  broken  down  further,  because  only  40 
female  respondents  had  no  men  in  their  work  group. 

^^It  is  still  possible  to  posit  that  the  coefficients  represent 
different  measurement  scales.  This  interpretation  is  implausible 
because  males  in  mixed  groups  were  found  to  respond  no  differently 
than  men  in  all-male  groups  to  other  measures  of  performance,  and 
there  is  no  significant  difference  between  women  and  men  in  mixed 
groups  in  their  reports  of  the  occurrence  of  work  around  (t  > 


le  Dependent  Variable 


Individual  Characteristics.  Respondents  with  some  college 
experience  report  a  significantly  more  widespread  conditional  work 
around  problem  than  those  who  only  completed  high  school,  trade, 
or  technical  school.  The  difference,  however,  is  slight,  as 
respondents  with  a  college  background  report  working  around  1.42 
percent  more  group  members,  as  estimated  by  Model  1. 

Dnreported  regression  models  included  the  sex  of  the 
supervisor  interacted  with  the  sex  of  the  respondent,  the  percent 
female  interacted  with  size,  and  also  tested  for  non-linear 
percent  female  effects,  but  these  specifications  contributed 
little  explanatory  power. 

8.3.4  Reasons  For  Work  Around 

The  survey  asked  the  respondents  to  list  the  main  reason  for 
any  work  around  problem  that  they  cited.  The  results  from  these 
questions  are  listed  in  Table  8-14. 

The  three  main  reasons  for  both  male  and  female  work  around 
problems  are:  (1)  the  person  is  lazy,  (2)  the  person  lacks  the 
ability  or  the  aptitude,  and  (3)  the  person  has  not  had  time  to 
learn  the  job.  These,  three  reasons  account  for  82.4%  of  those 
that  listed  a  reason  for  any  male  work  around  and  58.4%  of  the 
reasons  given  for  any  female  work  around.  Health  reasons,  a  lack 
of  strength,  scheduling  difficulties  due  to  family  or  personal 
reasons,  and  missing  too  much  work  are  more  important  reasons  for 
female  than  male  work  around  problems.  Laziness  and  an  alcohol  or 
drug  problem  are  more  frequently  cited  for  male  than  female  work 
around  problems.  Finally,  4.1%  of  the  respondents  cited 
pregnancy-related  reasons  as  causing  the  female  work  around 
problem  in  their  work  group. 


TABLE  8-14 


MAIH  REASON  FOR  MALE  AND  FEMALE  WORK  AROOND  PROBLEM 

(Percentages*) 


Reason _ 

Male 

Work  Around** 

Female 

Work  Around*** 

Row 

Averaae 

Lack  of  Ability  or  Aptitude 

12.5 

14.0 

12.9 

Laziness 

60.6 

36.0 

53.7 

Temporary  Health  Problem 

1.1 

2.3 

1.4 

Long-term  Health  Problem 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

Drinking/Drug  Problem 

1.1 

.2 

.8 

Lack  of  Strength 

.5 

7.0 

2.3 

Misses  Too  Much  Work 

.9 

3.0 

1.5 

Not  Enough  Time  to  Learn 

Job 

9.3 

8.4 

9.0 

Scheduling  Conflicts- 
Outside  Job 

.4 

.3 

.4 

Scheduling  Conflicts- 
Family/ Personal 

3.0 

4.3 

3.4 

Pregnant-On  the  Job 

.0 

3.3 

.9 

Pregnant-Off  the  Job 

.0 

.8 

.2 

AF  Restriction  on  Women 

.0 

2.0 

.6 

Other 

9.9 

17.6 

12.1 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 

**These  percentages  are  based  on  the  5,201  people  who  stated  that 
their  work  group  had  experienced  a  male  work  around  problem  and 
whose  data  on  the  main  reason  was  not  missing. 

***These  percentages  are  based  on  the  2,171  people  who  stated  that 
their  work  group  had  experienced  a  female  work  around  problem  and 
whose  data  on  the  main  reason  was  not  missing. 


8.3.5  Zntttrviw  RMults  On  Work  Around 

From  the  sample  of  enlisted  personnel  responding  to  the 
written  surveyr  a  subsample  of  801  people  were  personally 
interviewed  to  provide  further  insight.  If  the  respondent  had 
marked  that  his  or  her  work  group  had  either  a  male  or  female  work 
around  problem,  then  he  or  she  also  answered  the  following 
questions  (once  for  each  affirmative  reply) t 

9.  &  12. 

How  does  your  work  group  handle  this  kind  of  problem? 
(free-form  response) 

10.  &  13. 

How  much  is  this  a  problem  in  getting  the  work  done  in 
your  work  group?  (5-point  scale  ranging  from  a  very 
serious  problem  to  no  problem  at  all) 

The  results  from  these  questions  are  listed  in  Table  8-15. 

The  table  indicates  that  more  males  than  females  report  that 
female  work  around  is  a  serious  or  very  serious  problem,  while 
more  females  than  males  find  the  male  work  around  problem  to  be 
serious  or  very  serious.  However,  the  females  are  very  consistent 
in  their  reporting  of  a  problem,  whereas  the  males'  rating  of  the 
problem  is  quite  sensitive  to  gender.  Males  rank  the  female  work 
around  problem  as  serious  or  very  serious  more  than  twice  as  often 
as  they  do  for  male  work  around.  Females,  conversely,  report  the 
male  and  female  work  around  problem  as  serious  or  very  serious  at 
about  the  same  rate. 


TABLE  8-15 


SBRIODSHBSS  OF  WORK  AROOND  PROBLEM 
(Personal  Intecviev  Data) 


Response 

Male  Work 
Around^ 

_ M _ E _ 

Female 

Work  Aroundl^ 

_ M _ F _ 

Row 

Averaae 

Very  Serious  Problem 

2.6 

6.3 

4.7 

11.4 

4.2 

Serious  Problem 

9.1 

12.5 

22.4 

11.4 

12.2 

Moderate  Problem 

33.1 

32.5 

29.4 

22.9 

31.6 

Slight  Problem 

44.4 

40.0 

31.8 

34.3 

40.6 

Mo  Problem 

10.9 

8.8 

11.8 

20.0 

11.4 

^Figures  are  percentages  based  on  the  355  reported  cases  of  a  male 
work  around  problem  (excluding  those  with  missing  data) . 

^Figures  are  percentages  based  on  the  120  reported  cases  of  a 
female  work  around  problem  (excluding  those  with  missing  data). 


Table  8-16  shows  that  in  many  of  the  cases,  the  problem  is 
recurrent.  On  average,  one-third  of  the  work  around  problems 
continue  without  resolution.  The  two  solutions  most  often  cited 
are  shifting  the  work  to  others  and  giving  the  individual  who 
causes  the  problem  motivation  or  counselling.  Approximately 
three-quarters  of  all  problems  are  left  unresolved  or  handled  in 
either  of  these  manners.  An  interesting  gender  difference  is  that 
men  consistently  report  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  results 
in  an  increased  workload  for  the  rest  of  the  group.  For  both  male 
and  female  work  around  problems,  men  are  more  likely  to  report 
that  the  work  was  shifted  to  other  workers  or  the  source  of  the 
problem  was  reassigned  to  a  less  demanding  task  in  the  work  group. 
Males  report  that  the  problem  was  solved  in  this  manner  29.5%  of 
the  time  while  only  20.9%  of  the  females  said  that  the  resolution 
of  the  problem  spilled  ovar  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 


TABLE  8-lC 


RBBQLOTIOB  OT  BALI  ABO  FBBALB  MDBX  ASOOHD  PR0BLEB8 
(Bcrccntag***) 


Male 

Work  Around** 
_ P 

ffiDOlA 

Nork  Around*** 

_ M _ 

Row 

Averaoe 

Nothing  done-no  reason 

24.6 

26.6 

37.5 

33.3 

27.8 

Nothing  done-supervisor  is  problem 

3.6 

11.4 

3.8 

2.8 

4.9 

Nothing  done-favoritism 

0.0 

3.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

Shift  work  to  others 

23.2 

20.3 

26.3 

6.7 

2.7 

Provide  more  training 

7.6 

6.3 

3.8 

1.1 

7.0 

Increased  supervision 

4.7 

2.5 

1.3 

2.8 

3.6 

Discipline  from  supervisor 

6.9 

2.5 

0.0 

2.8 

4.7 

Motivation  or  counselling 

21.7 

21.5 

10.0 

9.4 

19.5 

Reassign  worker 

4.7 

1.3 

8.8 

2.8 

4.7 

Other 

2.9 

3.8 

8.8 

8.3 

4.5 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population  subgroup  defined  by 
row-column  combinations.  Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics 
are  based  on  self-reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 

**Percentages  are  based  on  the  355  reported  cases  of  a  male  work  around  problem 
(excluding  those  with  missing  data) . 

***Percentages  are  based  on  the  116  reported  cases  of  a  female  work  around 
problem  (excluding  those  with  missing  data) . 


8.4  FACT0B8  AFFBCTING  GROUP  PBRfORMAHCB 

The  results  of  the  preceding  analyses  are  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  range  of  problems  affecting  work  groups.  Enlisted  survey 
respondents  were  given  a  list  of  17  factors  and  were  asked  to 
evaluate  each  on  a  5-point  scale  ranging  from  "Very  Serious 
Problem"  to  "No  Problem  At  All,"  and  were  asked  to  select  the 
factor  out  of  the  17  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  biggest 
problem  in  terms  of  mission  accomplishment. 

Table  8-17  displays,  for  each  factor,  the  percentage  of 
enlisted  personnel  who  ranked  it  as  the  most  important  problem 
facing  his  or  her  work  group. Factors  are  collected  into  three 
categories  to  suggest  the  primary  locus  of  control  (although  a 
precise  delineation  is  not  possible):  (1)  problems  originating 
from  outside  the  group,  (2)  problems  involving  group  members,  and 
(3)  problems  related  to  group  demographic  characteristics.  For 
example,  equipment  and  personnel  shortages  could  be  described  as 
problems  confronting  work  groups,  rather  than  problems  caused  by 
groups.  In  contrast,  morale  and  supervision  problems  reflect 
group  dynamics  and  personnel  quality,  although  the  work 
environment  may  intensify  problems.  The  table  presents  the 
relative  rankings  separately  by  sex  to  highlight  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  opinions  of  men  and  women. 


The  frequency  with  which  each  factor  is  cited  as  the  most 
important  problem  corresponds  closely  with  the  frequency  with 
which  each  factor  was  evaluated  as  a  "Very  Serious  Problem"  when 
respondents  ranked  each  separately  earlier  in  the  questionnaire. 
This  internal  consistency  bolsters  our  confidence  in  the  collected 
data. 


External 

Equipnent/Supply  Shortage 
Personnel  Shortage 
Too  Much  Red  Tape 
Personnel  Leaving/Entering 
Poor  Working  Conditions 

Low  Morale 
Poor  Supervision 
Inadequate  Skills/Training 
Don't  Work  Hard  Enough 
Alcohol  or  Drug  Abuse 
Absenteeism 

Gender/Familv  Related 
Men  in  the  Work  Group 
Women  in  the  Work  Group 
Single  People  w/Dependents 
Married  People  w/Dependents 
Pregnancy 

People  w/o  Enough  Strength 


12.1 

7.3 

11.6 

13.2 

13.8 

13.3 

14.7 

9.0 

14.1 

4.9 

6.5 

5.1 

10.0 

8.8 

9.4 

17.4 

22.7 

18.0 

9.9 

11.3 

10.1 

7.2 

8.0 

7.3 

5.8 

8.6 

6.2 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.1 

.8 

.2 

.8 

.3 

.8 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.9 

.5 

.9 

.4 

.2 

.4 

Percent  of  Total 


88.6 


11.4 


100.0 
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In  general,  enlisted  males  and  females  are  in  agreement  as  to 
the  most  and  least  important  factors  affecting  group  performance. 
The  biggest  problems  from  the  perspectives  of  both  men  and  women 
are  (overall  percentages  in  parentheses) : 

o  External  Factors  (38.7%) 

-  Equipment  and  supply  shortages  (11.6%) 

-  Personnel  shortages  (13.3%) 

-  Too  much  red  tape  and  paperwork  (14.1%) 

o  Group  Factors  (43.7%) 

-  Low  morale  (18.0%) 

-  Poor  supervision  (10.1%) 

-*  People  with  inadequate  skills  or  training  (7.3%) 

-  People  who  do  not  work  hard  enough  (6.2%) 

As  seen  in  Table  8-17,  women  more  than  men  point  to  problems 
related  to  morale,  supervision,  and  workers'  skills  and 
industriousness.  On  the  other  hand,  men  are  more  likely  to  cite 
external  problems,  equipment  shortages  and  red  tape,  more 
frequently  than  women.  Of  interest  is  that  both  men  and  women 
point  to  the  opposite  sex  as  a  problem  area  more  frequently  than 
to  their  own.  Also,  men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  mention 
pregnancy  and  insufficient  strength  as  a  group  liability. 

Enlisted  personnel  consider  gender  and  family-related  factors 
to  be  less  important  than  other  factors  that  adversely  affect  unit 
and  group  performance.  Among  the  enlisted  population,  2.9%  point 
to  a  gender  or  family  situation  as  the  most  Important  problem 
affecting  group  performance. 


i  smouotT 


Although  gender- related  issues  may  not  be  the  most  important 
Btors  affecting  performance,  the  analysis  does  uncover  in^ortant 
Lationships  between  group  performance  and  a  set  of  individual 
i  group  characteristics,  including  gender  and  family  status 
ctors.  Group  performance  is  defined  by: 

o  Group  mobility; 

o  Group  morale;  and 

o  The  likelihood  and  extent  of  work  around  problems. 

In  general,  the  measures  of  group  performance  are  quite 
nsitive  to  the  composition  of  the  work  group  and  characteristics 
the  work  place,  but  relatively  Insensitive  to  individual 
aracteristics. 

Group  Nobility.  An  estimated  37.6%  of  the  Air  Force  believe 
at  all  and  47.9%  believe  that  most  of  their  work  group  could' 
ploy  quickly,  with  groups  in  nontraditional  (for  women) 
notional  areas  being  able  to  deploy  more  rapidly  than  groups  in 
aditional  areas. 

The  multivariate  analysis  finds  that  the  percent  female  in 
le  group  has  a  significant  negative  effect  on  a  group's  mobility, 
ipecially  in  nontraditional  areas.  The  likelihood  of  a  group's 
tploying  all  of  its  members  quickly  is  estimated  to  decrease  with 
:oup  size.  Supervisor  quality  Increases  the  probability  that  a 
:oup  can  deploy  all  of  its  members  quickly. 

The  sex  of  the  supervisor,  the  sex  of  the  respondent,  and,  in 
neral,  the  functional  area  of  the  group  have  no  effect  on  the 
tpendent  variable. 


Groups  with  nembers  who  are  responsible  for  dependents  or 
nnbers  with  little  military  experience  are  associated  with  low 
tvels  of  mobility. 

The  pace  of  the  job  is  positively  related,  and  stress  and 
lortages  on  the  job  are  negatively  related  to  the  dependent 
triable. 

In  general,  individual  characteristics  explain  little  of  the 
iriation  in  group  mobility. 

Group  Morale.  In  general.  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel 
‘port  that  their  group  produces  high  quality  work  and  functions 
ill  together.  Group  size  negatively  influences  group  morale, 
linly  through  its  interactive  effect  with  percent  female  in 
raditional  areas.  This  effect  is  small,  except  for  very  large 
roups  with  a  high  concentration  of  women.  Neither  the  sex  of  the 
roup's  supervisor  nor  the  percent  female  in  the  group  has  a 
renounced  effect  on  the  dependent  variable.  Finally,  supervisor 
lality  is  strongly  correlated  with  group  morale.  However,  it  is 
>t  possible  to  discern  a  causal  relationship  from  the  data, 
icause  both  group  morale  and  quality  of  the  group's  supervisor 
re  measured  subjectively  by  the  same  source  the  survey 
ispondent. 

Groups  with  a  member  of  a  military  marriage  with  dependents 
id  groups  composed  of  less  experienced  members  have  relatively 
>w  morale.  Groups  that  work  on  evening  shifts  have  high  morale, 
lile  changing  crews  have  low  morale.  A  group's  morale  increases 
Lth  pace  and  decreases  with  stress  and  shortages. 

Respondents  with  eight  or  more  years  of  service  and  those  who 
:e  supervisors  report  high  group  morale. 


Work  Around.  Almost  half  of  all  work  groups  in  the  Air  Force 
estimated  to  have  a  work  around  problem;  about  14%  of  the  Air 
ce  enlisted  population  is  worked  around. 

The  multivariate  analysis  finds  that  members  of  mixed  groups 
ort  more  work  around  than  all-male  groups,  but  given  that  a 
k  around  problem  exists,  males  in  mixed  groups  report  the 
blem  is  less  widespread  than  either  females  or  males  in  all- 
e  groups. 

The  size  of  the  group  increases  the  probability  of  work 
)und,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  through  its  interaction  with 
i  percent  female  in  the  group.  The  interaction  implies  that 
.sing  the  percent  female  in  groups  of  fewer  than  13  members 
luces  the  probability  of  work  around,  but  increases  it  in  larger 
>ups.  The  group  size  and  percent  female  effects  are  not  the 
ne  on  the  conditional  work  around  problem,  however.  The  size  of 
i  group  decreases  the  number  of  people  worked  around,  given  that 
Ls  number  is  positive.  The  percent  female  in  a  group 
centuates  an  existing  work  around  problem  for  male  respondents, 
b  it  has  no  effect  on  female  respondents. 

Supervisor  quality  decreases  both  the  likelihood  of  a  work 
3und  problem  and  the  extent  of  any  problem  that  exists.  The  sex 
the  supervisor  has  no  effect,  except  that  groups  with  female 
pervisors  in  nontraditlonal  areas  (for  women)  are  associated 
bh  a  lower  probability  of  work  around  than  are  groups  with  male 
pervisors  in  this  area. 

Although  functional  area  does  not  affect  work  around,  many 
oup  characteristics  are  important  predictors  of  the  existence 
a  extent  of  the  problem.  Groups  with  a  military  member  with  a 
litary  spouse  and  dependent  are  more  likely  to  have  a  work 
ound  problem  than  groups  with  all  single  males.  Having  a  single 


i  with  a  dependent  in  the  group  increases  the  percentage  of 
rs  worked  around.  Groups  with  a  military  member  married  to  a 
ian  are  associated  with  both  a  high  probability  of  a  problem 
high  percentage  of  members  worked  around. 

Having  a  high  percentage  of  junior  enlisted  members  increases 
ikelihood  of  a  problem,  while  having  officers  or  civilians  in 
iroup  decreases  the  extent  of  any  existing  work  around 
em.  Finally,  pace  decreases,  and  stress  and  shortages 
lase  both  the  likelihood  and  incidence  of  work  around 


9.  8BX0AL  HARASSMENT 


Btassment  of  any  type  nay  disrupt  the  flow  of  work,  create  a 
environnent,  and  undermine  morale.  It  may  also  lessen  an 
dual's  commitment  to  his  or  her  group  as  well  as  to  the  Air 
The  Survey  of  Work  Groups  queried  respondents  on  both  the 
nee  and  resolution  of  verbal  and  physical  harassment  that 
xperienced  from  other  members  of  their  work  group  because  of 
sex. 

'he  analysis  focuses  on  self-reported  verbal  and  physical 
ment  of  female  enlisted  personnel.  This  focus  is  consistent 
he  study's  overall  objective  of  examining  the  effects  of 
in  the  Air  Force.  Because  the  number  of  episodes  of  sexual 
iment  rises  with  the  number  of  women  (who  are  potential 
:s) ,  it  is  important  to  analyze  its  principal  correlates. 

?o  place  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment  in  perspective,  this 
»r  begins  with  a  descriptive  overview  of  reported  incidents 
>th  men  and  women.  Next,  multivariate  analysis  is  used  to 
Ln  variation  in  the  occurrence  of  reported  harassment  for 
.  Finally,  tabular  analysis  is  used  to  see  how  men  and  women 
resolved  the  problem  of  sexual  harassment. 

rhe  survey  presented  respondents  with  four  questions 
rning  the  incidence  and  resolution  of  sexual  harassment  by 
rs  of  their  work  group. 

H.  In  the  last  four  weeks  of  work,  have  you  personally  been 
the  victim  of  verbal  harassment  or  abuse  because  of  your 
sex  (for  example,  sexist  jokes,  offensive  cursing)  by 
anyone  in  your  work  group? 


A.  Yes,  1  time 

B.  Yes,  2  times 

C.  Yes,  3-4  times 

D.  Yes,  5-6  times 

B.  Yes,  7  or  more  times 

F.  No  (SKIP  to  Q.93) 

t.  In  the  last  four  weeks  of  work,  have  you  personally  been 
the  victim  of  physical  harassment  because  of  your  sex 
(such  as  inappropriate  physical  contact)  by  anyone  in 
your  work  group? 

A.  Yes,  1  time 

B.  Yes,  2  times 

C.  Yes,  3-4  times 

D.  Yes,  5-6  times 

E.  Yes,  7  or  more  times 

F.  No  (SKIP  to  Q.95) 

>.  6  94.  How  did  you  solve  the  problem?  (MARK  THE  ONE  BEST 
ANSWER)  . 

A.  I  did  not,  the  problem  continues 

B.  Did  nothing  and  the  problem  went  away 

C.  Talked  to  the  person (s)  causing  the  problem 

D.  Talked  with  my  work  group  supervisor 

E.  Talked  about  the  problem  with  a  friend 

F.  Talked  about  the  problem  with  my  spouse 

G.  Talked  to  a  counselor  or  chaplain 

iveat.  An  important  qualification  to  the  following  analysis 
:  the  severity  of  self-reported  harassment  is  very  difficult 
»rpret.  Individuals  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  what 
:utes  sexual  harassment.  Using  a  written  questionnaire  to 
:  information  on  the  Incidence  of  harassment  does  not  yield 
[ve  measures  of  the  frequency  and  severity  of  sexual 
lent.  In  light  of  this  inherent  data  limitation,  the  most 
riate  objective  of  the  empirical  analysis  is  to  isolate 
itic  patterns  in  harassment  by  personal  and  group 
:eristics.  Thus,  the  tabular  and  regression  findings  should 
construed  as  accurate  indicators  of  the  magnitude  of  sexual 
lent  because  of  unknown  measurement  errors  imbedded  in  the 
responses. 


9.1  DESCRIPTIVE  AHRLTSIS 


Table  9-1  shows  the  distribution  of  reported  verbal  and 
physical  harassment  by  gender.  Overallr  6.6%  of  the  male 
respondents  report  at  least  one  case  of  verbal  harassment  in  the 
last  four  weeks.  For  females,  the  incidence  is  substantially 
higher  at  26.7%.  Table  9-1  estimates  the  occurrence  of  physical 
harassment  to  be  roughly  one-quarter  the  magnitude  of  verbal 
harassment.  However,  the  frequency  of  physical  harassment  for 
women  remains  four  times  that  for  men.  This  ratio  between  women 
and  men  also  holds  for  verbal  harassment. 

Table  9-2  presents  the  frequency  of  verbal  harassment 
occurring  at  least  once,  broken  down  by  gender  and  percent  female 
in  the  work  group.  Focusing  first  on  verbal  harassment,  the  table 
shows  that  its  incidence  among  females  declines  as  the  proportion 
of  females  in  the  work  group  increases.  In  contrast,  there  is 
only  a  minor  fluctuation  among  males.  The  decrease  for  women 
suggests  a  systematic  relationship  between  verbal  harassment  and 
the  proportion  of  females  in  the  work  groups.  The  same  pattern 
also  appears  for  females  with  respect  to  physical  harassment. 

This  tabular  analysis  suggests  that  raising  the  proportion  of 
females  in  a  work  group  decreases  the  incidence  of  sexual 
harassment  among  females. 

Tables  S-l  through  9-2,  however,  do  not  shed  light  on  the 
characteristics  of  women  who  tend  to  report  higher  levels  of 
harassment,  or  whether  the  incidence  of  harassment  varies 
substemtially  by  other  measurable  work  group  characteristics  such 
as  group  size,  sex  of  the  supervisor,  or  functional  area.  The 
effects  of  these  and  other  factors  are  examined  by  the 
multivariate  analysis.  However,  as  a  first  attempt  at  determining 
areas  where  the  likelihood  of  harassment  is  the  highest.  Tables  9- 
3  and  9-4  present  the  Incidence  of  verbal  and  physical  harassment 
by  gender  and  functional  area. 
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TABLE  9-1 


BBBOBTBD  8BX0AL  HASA8SHBMT  IB  TBI  LAST  4 
BT  ZBCZDBBCB  ABD  8B1 
(ColUttl  P«CO«lltA9«B*) 


A.  VBBBAL 


Incidence 


Sex  of  Respondent 


1  Tine 

2  Times 
3-4  Times 
5-6  Times 
T-f  Times 


None 


93.4 


73.3 


91.1 


B.  PHYSICAL 


Incidence  in 


Sex  of  Respondent 


1  Time 

2  Times 
3-4  Times 
5-6  Times 
7-I-  Times 


None 


98.3 


93.8 


97.8 


*Statistics  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are 
based  on  self-reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to 
correct  for  the  oversampling  of  females. 
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TABLB  9-2 


REPOSTED  8E10AL  HABRSSMEIIT  ZH  THE  LEST  4  WEEES, 
BT  PEBCEHT  FEEBLE  RED  SEX 
(PtroMitagtts*) 

A.  VERBAL 


Proportion  of  Females 
in  Work  Group  (F) 

Sex  of  Respondent 
_ Male _ Female _ 

Row 

Averaae 

F  «  0 

5.6 

- 

5.6 

0  <  F  <  .15 

7.9 

39.8 

10.8 

.15  i  F  <  .30 

6.7 

31.4 

11.6 

F  2  .30 

8.1 

19.7 

12.3 

Column  Average 

6.6 

26.6 

8.9 

B.  PHYSICAL 


Proportion  of  Females 

Sex  of  Respondent 

Row 

in  Work  Group  fF) 

Male 

Female 

Averaae 

F  «  0 

1.5 

mm 

1.5 

0  <  F  <  .15 

2.0 

9.7 

2.7 

.15  1  F  <  .30 

1.7 

6.7 

2.6 

F  2  .30 

2.2 

4.4 

3.7 

Column  Average 

1.7 

6.2 

2.2 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Statistics  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 


reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 


TABLE  9-3 


KBVOSTBD  VERBAL  HARASSMBHT  IE  THE  LAST  4  ITBBKSf 
BT  VDHCTZOKAL  ABBA  ABD  8BX 
(P«rc«iita9M*) 


Sex  of  Respondent 


Civil  Engineering 

Comptroller 

Depot  Ops.  &  Maint. 

Grd.Comm.r  Elec.Ops.  &  Maint. 

Intelligence 

Medical 

Operations-Flight 
Manpower  &  Personnel 
Research  &  Development 
Security  Police 

Supply,  Services,  &  Contracting 

Training 

Transportation 

Weapons  Sys.  Maint. 

Admin.,  Command,  &  Other 
Column  Average 


.6 

9. 

.2 

7. 

.3 

6. 

.6 

7, 

.9 

9. 

■ 


21 

28 

26. 

25 


21.0 

26.6 


*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Statistics  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth,  statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 
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TABLE  9*4 


RBfOSTBD  PflTSXCAL  HABASSMBBT  IH  THB  LAST  4  WBBK8, 
BT  POBCTIORAL  ABBA  AHD  SEX 
(F*rc«Btag«a*) 


Functional  Area 

Sex  of  Respondent 
Male _ Female _ 

Row 

Averaae 

Civil  Engineering 

1.9 

8.3 

2.3 

Comptroller 

1.9 

3.5 

2.3 

Depot  Ops.  &  Maint. 

1.4 

17.6 

2.9 

Grd.Comm.,  Elec. Ops.  &  Maint. 

1.3 

8.9 

2.2 

Intelligence 

1.5 

2.5 

1.7 

Medical 

3.3 

. 

in 

3.9 

Operations-Flight 

0.9 

2.7 

1.0 

Manpower  &  Personnel 

1.6 

5.5 

2.6 

Research  t  Development 

1.8 

12.5 

3.1 

Security  Police 

1.8 

9.1 

2.1 

Supply,  Services,  &  Contracting 

2.0 

6.8 

2.9 

Training 

1.1 

9.7 

2.2 

Transportation 

1.1 

3.2 

1.3 

Weapons  Sys.  Maint. 

1.7 

6.8 

2.0 

Admin.,  Command,  &  Other 

1.6 

4.6 

2.2 

Column  Average 

1.7 

6.2 

2.2 

*Cell  percents  are  calculated  separately  for  each  population 
subgroup,  defined  by  row-column  combinations.  Statistics  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self- 
reported  survey  data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the 
oversampling  of  females. 


Tablft  9-3  reveals  substantial  variation  in  the  incidence  of 
verbal  harassaient  across  functional  area  after  controlling  for 
sex.  However,  because  many  of  these  proportions  are  based  on 
snail  sanple  cell  sizes,  care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting  their 
significance. 1  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  following  example 
presents  the  estimated  proportion,  standard  deviation,  and  95% 
confidence  interval  for  verbal  harassment  2unong  females  by 
selected  functional  area. 


BSTIMIkTED  OOHPIDBHCB  IHTBRVALS  FOR  VBRBRL  HARR8SHBBT  AMONG 
PBNALBS,  BT  SBLBCTBD  FUNCTIONAL  kRBA 
(See  Table  9-3) 


Functional  Area 

Estimated 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

95%  Confidence 
Interval 

Comptroller 

.152 

.0331 

.086  -  .218 

Intelligence 

.249 

.0409 

.167  -  .331 

Operat ions-Fl ight 

.284 

.0421 

.200  -  .368 

Security  Police 

.404 

.0604 

.283  -  .525 

The  above  examples  demonstrate  why  Tables  9-3  and  9-4  must  be 
interpreted  carefully  before  forming  conclusions  about  differences 
in  sexual  harassment  by  functional  area  because  of  the  overlapping 
confidence  intervals. 


^Sample  cell  sizes  by  functional  area  and  sex  are  presented  in 
Table  5-5. 
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These  tables  do,  however,  suggest  that  certain  functional 
areas  may  experience  relatively  high  and  low  incidences  of  sexual 
harassaent.  These  findings  raise  two  questions: 

o  Whether  there  are  measurable  characteristics  of  work 
groups  and  individuals  in  these  functional  areas  that 
explain  this  observed  pattern  of  harassment;  or 

o  Whether  the  incidence  of  harassment  is  the  same  across  all 
groups  in  each  functional  area. 

The  multivariate  analysis  investigates  this  possibility  by 
controlling  for  a  number  of  personal  and  group  characteristics  in 
the  regression  models.  Some  of  the  included  characteristics  may 
be  correlated  with  both  harassment  and  specific  functional  areas. 
If  so,  then  controlling  for  these  factors  should  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  importance  of  functional  area  as  an  estimated 
determinant  of  harassment. 


9.2  NDLTIVARIATB  ABALTSIS 

The  estimated  linear  probability  models  for  verbal  and  sexual 
harassment  are  presented  in  Table  9**5.  Because  the  specifications 
are  the  same  for  both  the  verbal  and  physical  harassment  models, 
the  results  for  the  two  dependent  variables  are  presented  side  by 
side.  The  discussion  first  presents  the  results  of  the  verbal 
harassment  model  followed  by  the  findings  on  physical  harassment. 
This  organization  reflects  the  greater  success  of  the  analysis  in 
predicting  the  occurrence  of  verbal  harassment. 2 


^In  general,  the  regression  model  is  unable  to  explain  the 
incidence  of  physical  harassment  using  data  collected  by  the 
Survey  of  Work  Groups. 


The  dependent  variable  for  the  verbal  and  physical  harassment 
lodels  are  based  on  Questions  91  and  93,  respectively,  of  the 
survey.  The  analyses  focus  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  sexual 
larassment  and  how  it  varies  systematically  with  respect  to  other 
factors.  Hence,  the  dependent  variable  for  each  regression 
equation  is  defined  as  1  if  the  respondent  indicated  least  one 
Incident  of  harassment  in  the  last  four  weeks,  and  0  otherwise. 

Key  Characteristics.  Both  the  verbal  and  physical  harassment 
models  indicate  that  group  size,  supervisor  quality,  and  the 
interaction  of  group  size  and  percent  female  are  significant 
determinants  of  harassment.  The  estimated  coefficients  and 
associated  t-ratios  for  each  of  these  key  characteristics  are 
reproduced  below. 


KEY  CHARACTERISTICS 

PROBABILITY  OP  A  HOMAR  REPORTIHG  SEXUAL  HARASSHEHT 


Estimated 


yeibgl- 


Estimated 


Group  Size 
Supervisor  Quality 
Index 

Group  Size  x  Percent 
Female 


.0055  3.66** 
-.0989  -9.13** 
-.0152  -2.93* 


.0027  3.21* 

-.0257  -4.14** 

-.0101  -3.38** 


Mean  of  Dependent  Variable  .269  .062 

*Slgnlflcant  at  the  5%  level. 

**Signif leant  at  the  1%  level. 


The  positive  relationship  estimated  between  group  size  and 
)th  verbal  and  physical  harassment  suggests  two  complementary 
iterpretations.  First,  as  group  size  increases,  so  does  the 
imber  of  potential  offenders  (for  a  given  male-female  mix) .  If 
le  probability  of  a  man  harassing  a  woman  remains  constant  (no 
lange  in  individual  behavior) ,  then  a  bigger  group  would  lead  to 
proportionate  increase  in  the  episodes  of  sexual  harassment. 
!Cond,  in  larger  groups  the  opportunity  for  establishing  close 
iterpersonal  relationships  and  cohesion  may  be  more  difficult, 
lis  condition  implies  that  individual  behavior  may  be  sensitive 
»  group  size  and  that  the  probability  of  a  man's  harassing  a 
iman  would  actually  be  greater  in  larger  groups. 

The  magnitude  as  well  as  significance  of  supervisor  quality 
I  a  determinant  of  sexual  harassment  is  important.  The 
'efficient  of  -.0989  means  that  for  every  unit  increase  in  the 
point  index,  the  probability  of  verbal  harassment  declines  by  10 
ircentage  points.  Thus,  an  individual  who  evaluates  her 
ipervisor  at  the  sample  mean  of  3.5  has  a  predicted  probability 
verbal  harassment  that  is  24.7  percentage  points  lower  than  an 
herwise  similar  woman  who  assigns  a  tank  of  1  to  her 
ipervisor. 

Ascribing  causality  to  the  verbal  harassment-supervisor 
'lationship  is  problematic  because  of  possible  endogeneity 
tween  supervisor  rating  and  reported  harassment.  Some  victims 
sexual  harassment  may  place  at  least  part  of  the  blame  on  their 
oup  supervisor.  In  short,  while  the  analysis  suggests  a  strong 
lationship  between  harassment  and  supervisor  quality,  the 
ssible  endogeneity  of  the  relationship  suggests  that  the  safest 
nclusion  is  that  supervisor  quality  should  be  considered  a 
rong  correlate  rather  than  a  determinant  of  verbal  and  physical 
rasament. 


larger  context  of  all  factors  affecting  unit  performance, 
sever,  when  family-related  problems  do  arise,  subjects  perceive 
n  to  be  less  important  relative  to  other  problems  with  the  Air 
ce  in  general  and  to  their  units  in  particular.  The  key 
sage  from  these  statistics  is  that  resources  seem  to  be  the 
ef  constraint  that  makes  mission  achievement  more  difficult  at 
current  time.  Other  issues  appear  to  be  less  important  by  a 
tor  of  10. 


TABLE  10-1 

CTORS  THAT  MAKE  IT  HARDER  FOR  A  UNIT  TO  PERFORM  ITS  MISSION 


Factor 

Rank 

1 

(as 

2 

percen 

3 

t  of 

4 

total 

5 

responses) 

Row 

Percent 

Personnel  Shortage 

9% 

6% 

3% 

2% 

1% 

21% 

Personnel  Turnover 

4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

21 

Equipment/Parts 

Shortage 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 

20 

Inadequate  Training 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

10 

Family/Pregnancy* 

0** 

0 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Paperwork/ Red  Tape 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

7 

Work  Group 

Supervision 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Bad  Weather 

_2 

Ji. 

-Z 

—L 

TOTALS 

25 

22 

24 

16 

13 

100 

Zombines  "Single  People  with  Dependents”,  "Married  People  with 
pendents",  "Married  Military  Couples",  and  "Pregnancy"  factors. 

*0"  categories  have  fewer  than  1%  of  the  responses. 


10-5 


/ 


12.  Pregnancy 

13.  Bad  weather 
14-16.  Other 

Factors  1,  8,  9,  and  12  are  combined  into  a  single  general 
Pamily/Pregnancy"  category  because  of  the  small  number  of 
espouses.  Some  existing  categories  are  expanded  to  accommodate 
elated  "Other*  responses.  For  example,  "Equipment/parts 
hortages*  was  broadened  to  include  facilities  problems,  and 
vertasking  is  included  in  "Insufficient  manpower 
uthorizations/personnel  shortages*.  Remaining  factors  that  were 
learly  rewording  or  elaborations  of  existing  factors  were  placed 
n  their  relevant  categories.  "Health  problems,  injuries*  was 
ropped  because  there  were  no  responses. 

Table  10-1  shows  the  response  distribution  by  category  and 
ank  for  the  first  analysis  area.  This  table  shows  that 
Family/Pregnancy"  makes  up  only  7.3%  of  the  top  five  problems 
urrently  affecting  unit  performance.  No  one  ranks  it  first,  and 
nly  one  officer  ranks  it  second  in  importance.  The  most 
requently  cited  problem  areas  are  personnel  factors,  including 
he  overtasking  and  turnover  categories,  at  about  42%  of  total 
esponses,  and  "Equipment/Parts  Shortages"  at  20%.  The  remaining 
espouses  are  divided  among  other  items  not  related  to  family 
tatus:  10%  inadequate  training,  about  7%  each  paperwork/red  tape 
nd  work  group  supervision,  and  about  6%  bad  weather.  Equipment 
nd  personnel  problems  together  account  for  84%  of  all  responses 
anked  first,  76%  of  all  responses  ranked  second,  and  57%  of  all 
esponses  ranked  third. 

These  results  show  that,  currently,  few  of  the  senior 
fficers  cite  problems  connected  with  family  or  pregnancy  within 


0.2  FACTORS  THAT  MAKB  IT  HARDER  FOR  A  UNIT  TO  PERFORM  ITS 

Mission 

Respondents  chose,  and  ranked  by  their  importance,  at  most 
factors  from  a  list  of  13  that  previous  analysis  showed  commonly 
lake  it  harder  for  a  unit  to  perform  its  mission.  Space  was  also 
>rovided  for  three  factors  the  officers  felt  were  significant 
inough  to  merit  attention.  Although  factors  related  to  women  are 
.ncluded  in  the  list,  the  questions  in  this  area  are  not 
specifically  tied  to  the  issue  of  women's  effect  on  the  unit, 
[nstead,  the  issues  related  to  gender  are  viewed  relative  to  the 
>fficers'  overall  concerns.  The  listed  factors  are: 

1.  Eguipment/parts  shortages 

2.  Insufficient  manpower  authorizations/personnel 
shortages 

3.  Personnel  turnover 

4.  Inadequate  training 

5.  Paperwork/red  tape 

6.  Work  group  supervision 

7.  Single  people  with  dependents 

8.  Married  people  with  dependents 

9.  Married  military  couples 

10.  People  with  second  jobs 

11.  Health  problems,  injuries 


aspects  of  enlisted  women's  effect  on  unit  performance  or  provide 
similar  types  of  information. 

The  first  area  focuses  on  the  senior  officers'  ranking  of  the 
five  most  importemt  factors  that  make  it  harder  for  units  under 
their  command  to  perform  their  missions.  Officers  were  limited  to 
5  factors  from  a  list  of  13  (with  room  for  "Other”  responses) . 
Although  gender-related  factors  were  included  in  the  list,  this 
area  was  not  specifically  tied  to  the  topic  of  women  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  intent  was  to  see  how  issues  related  to  gender  rank 
relative  to  the  senior  officers'  overall  concerns. 

In  contrast  to  the  first  area,  the  second  links  overall  unit 
performance  to  the  presence  of  enlisted  women.  The  data  used  were 
officers'  ratings  of  the  effect  of  women  on  the  officers'  units 
and  the  reasons  they  gave  for  the  effect.  Those  who  felt  women 
had  a  negative  effect  were  also  asked  to  gauge  its  seriousness 
compared  to  the  problem-causing  factors  they  listed  in  the  first 
analysis  area. 

In  the  third  analysis  area,  data  were  collected  on  the 
officers'  ratings  of  the  effect  of  enlisted  women  across  seven 
specific  measures  of  performance  and  group  dynamics;  morale,  day- 
to-day  performance,  number  of  incidents  of  sexual  harassment, 
ability  to  deploy  and  mobilize,  number  of  people  needed  to  get  the 
job  done,  number  of  discipline  problems,  and  flexibility  in 
assigning  work.  For  each  of  the  seven  dimensions,  the  senior 
officers  rated  the  effects  given  the  current  numbers  of  women  in 
their  units. 


10.  SBHIOR  OFFICERS  IHTERVIEfI  RHRLTSIS 


The  findings  in  this  chapter  are  derived  from  responses  to 
the  Senior  Officers  Interview,  a  part  of  the  1984  U.S.  Air  Force 
Survey  of  Work  Groups.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Senior  Officer 
Interview  was  to  examine  the  key  issues  and  problems  of  Air  Force 
work  groups  from  the  commanding  officer's  perspective,  including 
the  effects  of  enlisted  women  on  work  group  performance.  Because 
the  interview  sample  was  not  designed  to  represent  all  Air  Force 
senior  officers,  the  findings  in  this  chapter  should  not  be 
generalized  to  the  senior  officer  population.  The  descriptive 
analysis  presented  below  should  only  be  used  to  provide  the 
officers'  insights  into  the  enlisted  survey  results. 

The  NORC  survey  team  interviewed  two  senior  officers,  usually 
wing  commanders  and  deputy  commanders  for  maintenance,  from  each 
of  the  30  bases  selected  for  the  enlisted  work  group  survey.  The 
officers  have  served  an  average  of  23.5  years  in  the  Air  Force  and 
have  been  at  their  current  bases,  in  their  current  positions,  an 
average  of  slightly  more  than  a  year.  The  interview  subjects  are 
referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the  "respondents",  the  "officers", 
or  "the  senior  officers".  The  interview  was  designed  to  last 
30  minutes,  but  could  have  lasted  longer  depending  on  the  length 
of  the  subject's  response  and  the  extent  of  the  interviewer's 
probing. 

10.1  ARALTSIS  FOCOS 

The  interview  guide  used  by  the  survey  team  consists  of  29 
questions  that  have  been  cast  into  three  analysis  areas.  Each 
area  includes  one  or  more  questions  that  either  address  similar 
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constant*  (a)  increases  the  incidence  of  verbal  harassment  for 
groups  composed  of  roughly  less  than  one**third  women*  and  (b) 
decreases  the  probability  of  verbal  harassment  for  groups  with 
over  one-third  women.  However*  for  a  given  group  size*  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  females  decreases  the  probability  of 
harassment*  but  at  a  slower  rate  for  smaller  than  for  larger 
groups. 

Individual  characteristics  do  not  appear  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  predicting  the  incidence  of  sexual  harassment. 
The  only  two  statistically  significant  personal  correlates  of 
verbal  harassment  are  education  and  years  of  service. 

Caveats.  Two  qualifications  should  be  noted  before  turning 
to  the  reported  resolution  of  verbal  and  physical  harassment. 
First,  what  is  considered  sexual  harassment  varies  from  individual 
to  individual*  and  from  one  situation  to  the  next.  Second*  a 
reported  incident  of  sexual  harassment  does  not  convey  information 
on  the  degree  of  severity.  Both  the  occurrence  and  the  nature  of 
sexual  harassment  are  needed  to  evaluate  its  seriousness.  Whether 
or  not  the  Air  Force  has  a  noticeable  sexual  harassment  problem 
requires  additional  study*  starting  with  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  this  analysis  with  estimates  of  harassment  from  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  the  other  military  services. 

Among  men  and  women  reporting  sexual  harassment  in  the  past 
four  weeks*  14%  to  24%  report  that  the  problem  was  solved  without 
taking  action.  From  18%  to  28%  of  all  reported  harassment 
remained  unresolved  within  the  four-week  period.  However*  the 
percentages  of  unresolved  cases*  especially  the  most  recent* 
should  fall  with  the  passage  of  time.  About  19%  to  34%  of  the 
problems  were  solved  by  respondents  talking  directly  to  the  person 
responsible*  which  may  be  considered  a  healthy  indicator  of  group 
relationships. 


or  chaplain/  or  the  work  group  supervisor  were  the  actions  least 
often  taken  by  affected  respondents.^ 

9.4  SDimART 

The  analysis  finds  evidence  to  suggest  that  sexual  harassment 
is  a  problem  for  certain  enlisted  Air  Force  women.  Although  the 
tabular  analysis  points  to  a  pattern  in  verbal  harassment  by 
functional  areas,  the  regression  analysis  finds  that,  after 
controlling  for  group  characteristics,  functional  area  is  not  the 
cause  of  fluctuations  in  the  Incidence  of  verbal  harassment. 
Rather,  it  is  a  combination  cf  work  place  factors  and  key 
characteristics  such  as  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  work 
group  and  group  size  that  influence  the  probability  of  verbal 
harassment. 

Females  reporting  incidents  of  verbal  harassment  are 
significantly  more  likely  to  (1)  be  working  in  a  poor  environment 
(as  measured  by  the  Work  Environment  Index),  (2)  have  a  job  that 
has  a  somewhat  or  very  slow  pace,  and  (3)  be  in  a  group 
experiencing  equipment  and  personnel  shortages.  The  analysis  also 
finds  a  high  measure  of  association  between  supervisor  quality  and 
reported  harassment.  However,  the  possible  endogeneity  between 
supervisor  quality  rating  and  reported  sexual  harassment  makes 
interpretation  of  this  finding  difficult. 

Regression  analysis  of  the  determinants  of  both  verbal  and 
physical  harassment  finds  a  significant  relationship  between  group 
size,  group  size  interacted  with  percent  female,  and  the 
probability  of  harassment.  These  findings  reveal  that  an  increase 
in  group  size,  holding  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  work  group 

^It  is  unclear  whether  these  forms  of  resolution  constitute  a 
continuation  or  cessation  of  harassment. 
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TABLE  B-6 


RBSOLOTIOB  OF  BABASSMBNT  PROBLBII,  BY  SBX 
(Coluaa  Pttre«ntag«8*) 

A.  VERBAL 


Problem  Resolution 


Sex  of  Respondent 


Row 


Problem  Continues 

21.3 

28.1 

23.1 

Did  Nothing;  Problem  Went  Away 

17.0 

14.2 

16.2 

Talked  to  Person 

Causing  Problem 

-I^.O  j 

29.8 

21.9 

Talked  with  Group  Supervisor 

5.i 

7.6 

6.0 

Talked  with  a  Friend 

3.5 

4.8 

3.8 

Talked  with  Spouse 

32.2 

13.7 

27.2 

Talked  to  Counselor  or  Chaplain 

^.1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

B.  PHYSICAL 


Sex  of  Respondent 


Resolution _ _ Female 

Problem  Continues  18.0  25.8 

Did  Nothing;  Problem  Went  Away  23.9  15.5 

Talked  to  Person  ^ 

Causing  Problem  26.6  '33.6 ^ 

Talked  with  Group  Supervisor  8.6  9.9 

Talked  with  a  Friend  6.2  8.5 

Talked  with  Spouse  12.6  5.6 

Talked  to  Counselor  or  Chaplain  4.2  1.2 


Row 


19.8 

21.9 

28.3 

8.9 

6.7 

10.9 
3.5 


*Statlstlc8  are  calculated  for  individuals  reporting  sexual 
harassmemt  during  the  past  four  weeks.  Statistics  are  rounded  to 
the  nearest  tenth.  Statistics  are  based  on  self-reported  survey 
data  that  have  been  weighted  to  correct  for  the  oversampling  of 
females. 


regression  model  to  be  7.3  percentage  points  more  likely  to  report 
an  incident  of  verbal  harassment  than  women  at  YOS  4  and  beyond. 
This  YOS  effect  may  be  a  proxy  for  youth  and  inexperience,  or  it 
may  reflect  the  reactions  of  first-term  women  to  military  life. 

The  analysis  of  the  probability  of  physical  harassment  finds 
only  two  individual  characteristics  that  are  statistically 
significant.  Women  working  over  40  hours  in  the  last  week  are  3.2 
percentage  points  more  likely  to  report  physical  harassment  than 
those  working  a  normal  work  week.  This  finding  is  consistent  with 
the  notion  that  individuals  working  overtime  are  (1)  at  risk  for 
longer  periods,  and  (2)  exposed  during  higher-risk  periods  (e.g., 
at  night,  on  weekends) .  Second,  women  with  a  military  spouse  are 
4.2  percentage  points  less  likely  to  report  physical  harassment 
than  others. 


9.3  RBSOLUTIOH  OP  SEXUAL  HARASSNEBT 

Table  9-6  shows  how  males  and  females  reporting  an  incident 
of  verbal  or  physical  harassment  deal  with  the  problem.  Among 
respondents  reporting  a  harassment  problem  in  the  last  4  weeks, 

18%  to  28%  claim  that  the  problem  still  exists.  With  the  passage 
of  time,  this  percentage  should  fall  as  individuals  continue  to 
resolve  their  problems,  especially  those  who  experienced 
harassment  shortly  before  the  survey.  Fourteen  percent  to  24% 
report  that  the  "problem  went  away"  without  any  corrective  action. 
A  positive  sign  is  that  19%  to  34%  of  those  who  experience  either 
form  of  harassment  report  talking  directly  to  the  person 
responsible  for  the  incident. 

Direct  confrontation  with  the  person  causing  the  problem  is 
common  for  both  males  and  females  reporting  harassment.  However, 
men  were  more  likely  to  discuss  the  problem  of  harassment  with 
their  spouse  than  were  women.  Talking  to  a  friend,  a  counselor 


Th«  regression  analysis  positively  links  the  probability  of 
verbal  harassment  to  the  work  environment  index  (hazardous 
conditions,  working  outdoors,  and  exposure  to  extreme 
temperatures) .  Personnel  and  equipment  shortages  are  also 
estimated  to  be  positively  related  to  the  Incidence  of  verbal 
harassment.  Individuals  reporting  equipment  and  personnel 
shortages  in  the  last  week  are  7.1  and  7.6  percentage  points, 
respectively,  more  likely  to  report  an  incidence  of  verbal 
harassment.  One  explanation  for  these  correlations  is  that 
equipment  or  personnel  shortages  and  unpleasant  working  conditions 
create  a  tense  atmosphere  that  is  not  conducive  to  group  harmony. 
With  respect  to  physical  harassment,  the  only  group  characteristic 
estimated  to  have  a  significant  effect  is  the  occurrence  of 
equipment  shortages. 

Individual  Characteristics.  Two  individual  characteristics 
are  found  to  be  positively  related  to  the  incidence  of  reported 
verbal  harassment.  Women  with  at  least  some  college  education  are 
4.5  percentage  points  more  likely  to  cite  an  incidence  of  verbal 
harassment  than  other  women.  While  more  educated  women  may,  in 
fact,  be  exposed  to  greater  verbal  harassment,  the  findings  may 
also  imply  that  better  educated  women  have  a  more  encompassing 
definition  of  verbal  harassment  and  therefore  tend  to  report  it 
more  frequently  than  others. ^ 

The  other  individual  characteristic  estimated  to  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  probability  of  verbal  harassment  is  YOS 
less  than  4.  Women  in  their  first  term  are  predicted  by  the 

^An  unpublished  study  by  Charles  C.  Noskos,  "Female  GIs  In  The 
Field;  Report  From  Honduras",  Northwestern  University,  January 
1985,  suggests  that  better  educated  females  are  more  likely  to 
perceive  sexual  harassment  and,  hence,  are  more  likely  to  consider 
a  given  situation  as  sexual  harassment  than  are  their  less 
educated  counterparts. 
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probability  of  harassment.  As  indicated  in  the  discussion  below, 
it  is  the  characteristics  of  work  groups  in  functional  areas  that 
are  associated  with  verbal  harassment.  The  regression  findings, 
in  conjunction  with  the  tabular  results,  imply  that 
characteristics  associated  with  high  and  low  harassment  are  likely 
to  be  clustered  in  selected  functional  areas. 

Group  Characteristics.  The  regression  results  presented  in 
Table  9-5  point  to  several  work  group  factors  that  play  a 
significant  role  in  predicting  the  probability  of  verbal 
harassment.  These  include: 

o  Pace  of  work; 

o  Environment  of  the  work  place; 

o  Incidence  of  personnel  shortages;  and 

o  Incidence  of  equipment  shortages  in  the  group. 

These  factors  are  important  determinants  of  verbal  harassment 
because  of  their  magnitude  as  well  as  their  significance. 

Moreover,  the  correlation  between  these  work  place  characteristics 
and  spv:!cific  functional  areas  produces  the  observed  patterns  in 
harassment  by  functional  area  noted  in  the  descriptive  analysis. 

Females  working  in  groups  with  a  "somewhat  slow"  or  "very 
slow"  work  pace  are  9.6  percentage  points  more  likely  to  report  an 
incident  of  verbal  harassment  than  women  in  faster  paced  groups. 
This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  previous  chapters 
that  show  that  a  slow  work  pace  is  linked  to  lower  group  morale, 
higher  probability  of  work  around,  stronger  desire  to  transfer  out 
of  the  group,  and  greater  desire  to  leave  the  Air  Force  early. 
However,  the  pace  of  work  does  not  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  probability  of  physical  sexual  harassment. 


Figure  9-1  reveals  three  inportant  findings  concerning  the 
interdependent  effect  of  group  sise  and  percent  fenale  on  the 
probability  of 'verbal  harassnent.  First*  changes  in  group  size 
have  a  snaller  effect  on  predicted  harassment  as  percent  female 
approaches  the  cross-over  point  of  36.2%.  This  finding  is  true 
and  of  equal  magnitude  if  the  percent  female  is  greater  than 
less  than  36.2%.  For  example*  reducing  group  size  from  20  to  10 
reduces  the  probability  of  verbal  harassment  by  3.98  percentage 
points  (A  •  .2328  -  .1930)  if  females  make  up  10%  of  the  group. 

If  the  proportion  of  females  is  25% *  however*  the  same  reduction 
in  group  size  decreases  verbal  harassment  by  only  1.7  percentage 
points  (B  -  .1872  -  .1702). 

Second*  for  groups  with  more  than  36.2%  women*  changes  in 
group  size  have  the  opposite  effect.  In  this  case*  reducing  group 
size  from  20  to  10  increases  the  probability  of  harassment.  And 
the  size  of  this  increase  is  larger  the  higher  the  proportion  of 
females  (D  >  C) .  Thus*  for  percent  female  above  36.2%  an  increase 
in  group  size  decreases  verbal  harassment*  while  for  groups  with  a 
proportion  of  women  less  than  36.2%  an  increase  in  group  size 
increases  the  probability  of  harassment. 

Third*  for  a  given  group  size*  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  females  will  always  decrease  the  incidence  of  verbal 
harassment.  Moreover*  the  magnitude  of  the  decrease  in  harassment 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females  Increases  with 
group  size.  This  finding  is  illustrated  in  Figure  9-1  by  the 
steeper  slope  for  larger  groups. 

After  controlling  for  group  and  individual  characteristics* 
the  multivariate  analysis  finds  that  functional  area  ceases  to 
have  a  statistically  significant  independent  effect  on  the 
probability  of  sexual  harassment.  These  results  confirm  that  it 
is  not  functional  area  psx  AM  that  explains  variation  in  the 


FIGURE  9-1 


PREDICTED  PROBRBILITT  OP  VERBID  BERASSNEET  FOR  SELECTED 
CEAEGES  IE  GROUP  SIZE. ARD  PERCEBT  FEBALE 
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The  regression  analysis  also  finds  that  group  size  and  the 
density  of  women  in  the  group  have  an  interdependent  effect  on  the 
incidence  of  harassment. 3  specifically: 


o 


The  effect  of  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  females  in  a 
group  on  the  probability  of  harassment  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  group.  For  verbal  harassment  this  effect  is 
determined  by: 

-.0152  X  Group  Size. 


o  The  effect  of  a  change  in  group  size  depends  on  the 

proportion  of  females  in  the  group.  For  verbal  harassment 
this  effect  is  determined  by: 


.0055  -  .0152  X  Percent  Female. 

An  example  will  help  Illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
interdependent  effect.  The  example,  presented  graphically  in 
Figure  9-1,  calculates  the  predicted  probability  of  verbal 
harassment,  in  response  to  selected  changes  in  group  size  and 
percent  female,  for  a  hypothetical  individual.^  This  "typical" 
individual  has  a  predicted  probability  of  verbal  harassment  of 
15.32%. 


^The  easiest  way  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  this  effect  is  to 
solve  for  the  partial  derivatives  of  harassment  with  respect  to 
size  and  percent  female,  and  then  evaluate  these  functions  at 
values  of  interest. 

4This  "typical"  individual  is  defined  as  someone  in  the  omitted 
category  for  all  significant  categorical  group  characteristics, 
and  with  the  mean  value  for  all  significant  discrete  or  continuous 
characteristics  (see  Table  9-5) . 
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10.3  THE  EFFECT  OF  ENLISTED  WOMEN  ON  UNIT  PERFORMANCE 

In  contrast  to  the  range  of  problem  areas  affecting  unit 
performance,  senior  officers  were  asked  specifically  to  consider 
the  effect  of  enlisted  women  on  getting  the  job  done  in  the 
organizations  for  which  they  are  responsible  and  to  give  reasons 
for  their  choices.  They  were  not  limited  in  the  number  of  reasons 
they  could  give,  and  interviewers  were  instructed  to  probe  for 
multiple  responses.  Those  who  said  there  was  a  negative  effect 
were  then  asked  to  gauge  its  severity  compared  to  other  problems 
they  faced.  Table  10-2  shows  the  distribution  for  the  first  part 
of  this  analysis  area  —  the  effect  of  enlisted  women  on  unit 
performance. 


TABLE  10-2 

EFFECTS  OF  ENLISTED  WOMEN  ON  UNIT  PERFORMANCE 
(Current  Numbers  of  Women) 


Percent  of 

EfefgSt _ senior  Officers 


Very  Positive 

8% 

Somewhat  Positive 

27 

Neither  Positive  Nor 

Negative  Effect 

50 

Somewhat  Negative 

15 

Very  Negative 

TOTAL 


100 


Table  10’-2  shows  that  35%  of  the  officers  believe  enlisted 
women  have  a  positive  effect  on  unit  performance.  Of  these,  8% 
oelieve  the  effect  is  very  positive  and  28%  that  it  is  somewhat 
positive.  Fifteen  percent  say  the  effect  of  women  on  performance 
is  somewhat  negative  and  no  one  says  it  is  very  negative.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  officers  believe  enlisted  women  have  neither  a 
positive  nor  a  negative  effect.  The  most  common  reason  given  for 
this  is  that  individual  performance,  not  gender,  is  the  more 
important  factor  in  unit  performance,  and  that  women  as 
individuals  have  performed  as  well,  or  better,  than  men.  Thus, 

85%  of  the  officers  interviewed  believe  women  have  either  a 
positive  or  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  effect  on 
performance.  This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  in  Section  10-2 
where  marital  status,  pregnancy,  and  dependent  care  problems  were 
seen  as  less  important  relative  to  the  other  factors  that  cause 
problems  for  a  unit. 

Table  10-3  shows  how  the  officers'  reasons  for  positive  and 
negative  effects  of  women  on  unit  performance  are  distributed. 

The  most  frequently  cited  reason  for  enlisted  women’s  positive 
effect  is  that  they  enhance  group  performance  or  the  work 
environment  or  both.  More  specifically,  the  officers  believe  that 
women  either  foster  competitiveness  or  help  create  a  more  relaxed 
working  atmosphere.  The  next  most  frequently  cited  reason  is  the 
women's  strong  motivation  to  perform  well  and  their  commitment  to 
the  job  at  hand.  Some  of  the  officers  bolster  their  obseivations 
by  noting  that  many  of  the  women  are,  in  fact,  more  motivated  and 
committed  than  the  men  in  their  units.  Finally,  some  of  the 
officers  believe  many  of  the  women  in  their  units  are  more  highly 
skilled  or  of  higher  quality  than  the  men,  "quality"  being  a 
catchall  term  and  not  clearly  defined  by  any  of  the  officers. 

Table  10-3  also  shows  that  most  of  the  officers  who  say 
enlisted  women  have  a  negative  effect  do  not  give  reasons  for 


doing  so,  but  of  those  who  respond,  most  cite  pregnancy  and  family 
problems  as  the  primary  reason.  Almost  the  same  number  report 
inadequate  skills  and  poor  quality  of  the  women  in  their  units  as 
a  reason.  Interestingly,  no  one  cited  pregnancy  as  a  factor, 
although  it  is  mentioned  quite  often  in  responses  to  subsequent 
interview  questions. 


TABLE  10-3 

RBASOHS  FOR  BHLISTED  NOMEN'S  EFFECTS  OR  DHIT  PERFORMAHCE 
(Current  Hnmbers  of  Women) 


Positive/Meutral* 


Negative 


*Neither  positive  nor  negative  effect. 

♦♦Effect  on  performance,  work  environment,  morale,  and  other 
aspects  of  social  interaction. 

♦♦♦Totals  may  not  sum  to  100%  because  of  rounding. 


Three  of  the  nine  senior  officers  who  believe  women  currently 
have  a  negative  effect  on  their  units  see  it  as  a  serious  problem 
compared  to  other  factors  they  face  in  getting  the  job  done.  Five 
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b«lieve  it  is  either  sonewhat  of  a  problem  or  only  a  slight 
problemf  and  one  believes  that  it  is  not  a  problem  at  all  comparer 
to  the  other  factors  he  cites. 


10.4  THE  EFFECT  OF  WOMEH  ON  ONIT  PERFORMANCE  ACROSS  SEVER 
SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE  NEASORES 

The  previous  section  looked  at  the  effect  of  enlisted  women 
on  general  performance  in  the  respondents'  units.  This  section/ 
however/  provides  a  more  detailed  picture  by  examining  the  effect 
across  the  following  specific  indicators  of  work  group  performance 
—  cast  into  three  generally  descriptive  categories  —  that  are 
believed  to  be  correlated  with  overall  unit  performance. 

Group  performance  consists  of 

o  Day-to-day  performance. 

It  takes  in  aspects  of  work  group  functioning  such  as  individual 
output/  aptitude  and  training/  and  work  attitudes. 

Availability  consists  of 

o  Number  of  people  needed  to  get  the  job  done; 
o  Supervisors'  flexibility  in  assigning  work;  and 
o  Ability  to  deploy  and  mobilize. 

This  category  is  concerned  with  availability  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  needed  to  get  the  job  done  as  well  as  scheduling 
flexibility/  both  of  which  may  affect  deployment  and  mobility. 


Groap  dynaaics  consists  of 
o  Morale; 

o  Incidence  of  sexual  harassment;  and 
o  Number  of  discipline  problems. 

Group  dynamics  is  concerned  with  how  well  group  members  function 
as  a  unit.  Morale  is  a  function  of#  among  other  things#  pride  in 
self  and  unit#  teamwork#  supervision#  and  working  conditions. 
Sexual  harassment  undermines  individual  and  thus  group  morale#  and 
may  ultimately  have  an  adverse  affect  on  performance.  Finally# 
the  number  of  discipline  problems  could  be  related  to  morale  and 
sexual  harassment  as  well  as  supervision. 

10.4.1  The  Effect  Of  Women  Given  Current  Numbers 

As  shown  in  Table  10-4#  60%  of  the  senior  officers  believe 
enlisted  women  have  a  positive  effect  on  "Group  Performance"# 
given  current  numbers.  In  fact#  "Day-to-Day  Performance"  has  the 
highest  positive  rating  of  any  work  group  condition  measure. 
Although  there  is  some  negative  effect#  it  is  minor  compared  to 
the  positive  and  neither  positive  nor  negative  effects  that 
together  constitute  over  98%  of  the  responses. 

Table  10-4  also  shows  that  20%  of  the  officers  rate  enlisted 
women's  effect  on  "Availability"  as  positive#  one-third  the  number 
that  give  a  positive  rating  to  their  effect  on  "Group 
Performance".  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  officers  rate  their 
effect  as  neither  positive  nor  negative.  Thus#  despite 
substantially  higher  negative  ratings  than  those  of  "Group 
Performance"  and  "Group  Dynamics"#  78%  of  the  senior  officers 
still  rate  the  current  effect  of  enlisted  women  on  "Availability" 
as  either  positive  or  neither  positive  nor  negative. 


Anong  the  three  specific  measures  in  this  category,  the 
effect  on  the  "Number  of  people  needed  to  get  the  job  done"  has 
the  highest  number  of  positive  responses  at  27%  of  the  total, 
followed  by  "Supervisors'  flexibility  in  assigning  work"  at  20%. 
However,  only  12%  give  enlisted  women  a  positive  rating  for  their 
effect  on  "Ability  to  Deploy  and  Mobilize",  the  lowest  of  all  work 
group  condition  measures. 

Although  22%  of  the  officers  believe  enlisted  women  have  a 
negative  effect  on  "Availability",  the  split  between  non-negative 
and  negative  responses  among  the  specific  measures  is  not  as 
uniform  as  it  is  in  the  other  categories.  In  particular,  one- 
third  fewer  officers  cite  a  negative  effect  on  "Number  of  people 
needed  to  get  the  job  done"  than  on  "Supervisors'  flexibility  in 
assigning  work".  The  negative  ratings  of  two  of  the  three 
measures  in  this  category,  "Ability  to  deploy  and  mobilize"  and 
"Supervisors'  flexibility  in  assigning  work",  are  over  ten  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  five  specific  measures.  These 
findings  point  to  existing  problem  areas  that  could  become  more 
troublesome  in  the  future  if  the  Air  Force  needed  to  assimilate 
substantially  more  enlisted  women. 

Forty-four  percent  of  respondents  believe  women  have  a 
positive  effect  on  overall  "Group  Dynamics".  None  of  the  officers 
cites  a  negative  effect  on  morale  and  incidence  of  sexual 
harassment,  and  only  a  negligible  proportion  see  a  negative  effect 
on  discipline.  Thus,  nearly  all  of  the  senior  officers 
interviewed  believe  the  effect  of  women  on  group  dynamics  has  been 
either  positive  or  neither  positive  nor  negative,  given  current 
numbers. 

These  findings  indicate  that  from  the  senior  officer's 
vantage,  the  presence  of  women  appears  to  have  enhanced  unit 


morale,  and  might  have  reduced  the  number  of  discipline  problems 
in  some  units  (almost  60%  of  the  officers  see  women's  effect  on 
number  of  discipline  problems  as  positive) .  Responses  to  the 
sexual  harassment  measure  are  more  difficult  to  interpret.  The 
positive  effect  given  the  current  situation  —  about  24%  report 
positive  effects  and  the  remainder  no  effect  —  could  mean  that 
the  Increase  in  women  over  the  past  10  years  and  their  branching 
out  into  areas  where  until  recently  there  were  few  women  has 
resulted  in  less  harassment. 
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TABLE  10-4 


EFFECTS  OF  WOHEH  OH  ORIT  PERFOSMABCE 


-Day-to-day  Performance 


-Number  of  people  needed  to 
get  the  job  done 
-Supervisor's  flexibility  in 
assigning  work 
-Ability  to  deploy  and 
mobilize 


-Morale 

-Incidence  of  sexual 
harassment 

-Number  of  discipline 
problems 


2fi% 

2%*** 

ZH 

21 

27 

64 

9 

20 

53 

27 

12 

58 

30 

il 

51 

_1 

50 

50 

0 

24 

75 

0 

58 

40 

2 

*Neither  positive  nor  negative  effect. 

**Cell  percentages  indicate  the  proportions  of  senior  officers 
giving  positive,  neutral,  or  negative  responses. 

***Nay  not  equal  100%  because  of  rounding. 
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10.4.2  General  Effect 


The  reported  effects  of  current  numbers  of  women  on  the  seven 
group  performance  indicators  in  Table  10-4  can  be  averaged 
together  to  obtain  a  general  effect  of  women  on  group  performance. 
Table  10-5  presents  this  average  effect  along  with  the  officers* 
ratings  of  the  overall  effect  of  women  on  unit  performance  that 
were  summarized  in  Table  10-2.  The  two  distributions  are 
remarkably  similar,  suggesting  that  the  seven  work  group 
performance  measures  are  correlated  with  overall  unit  performance. 
In  general,  65%  to  95%  of  the  senior  officers  interviewed  believe 
that  enlisted  women  currently  have  a  positive  or  neutral  effect  on 
unit  performance.  In  addition,  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
sets  of  responses  serves  as  a  consistency  check  on  the  officers' 
responses,  a  relation  that  raises  our  confidence  in  the  data. 


TABLE  10-5 

GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  ENLISTED  WOMEN 
(Current  Numbers  of  Women) 


Percent 

of  senior  Officers 

Positive 

Neaative 

Average  Effect  on  Group 
Performance  (Based  on  7 
indicators  in  Table  10-4)  35% 

54% 

10%** 

Overall  Effect  on  Unit 

Performance  (Based  on 
summary  statistics  in 

Table  10-2)  35 

50 

15 

*Neither  positive  nor  negative  effect. 
**May  not  equal  100%  because  of  rounding. 
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The  analysis  of  the  senior  Officer  Interview  shows  that  most 
of  the  officers  believe  the  chief  constraints  on  a  unit's  ability 
to  perform  its  mission  successfully  are  shortages  of  resources  — 
personnel  and  equipment  —  and  obsolescent  facilities.  Other 
factors,  particularly  the  gender- related  problems  associated  with 
pregnancy  and  child  care,  are  considerably  less  important. 
Furthermore,  when  specifically  asked  to  gauge  the  general  effect 
of  enlisted  women  on  unit  performance,  85%  of  the  officers  say  it 
is  positive  or  neither  positive  nor  negative.  The  most  frequently 
cited  reasons  for  this  are  (1)  that  women  enhance  group 
performance  by  fostering  a  competitive  spirit  and  helping  to 
create  a  better  work  environment,  and  (2)  they  have  thus  far  been 
strongly  committed  to  doing  a  good  job. 

When  asked  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  current  numbers  of 
enlisted  women  on  specific  unit  performance  measures,  the  officers 
again  assign  women  mostly  non-negative  ratings.  Women  have  the 
most  positive  effect  on  group  dynamics,  particularly  morale  and 
incidence  of  sexual  harassment,  but  also  have  mostly  non-negative 
ratings  on  measures  of  performance  and  availability. 
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11.  SUMIIARY 


This  chapter  summarizes  the  analysis  results  presented  in 
hapters  6-9.  Rather  than  recapitulate  the  summaries  concluding 
ach  analysis  topic,  the  following  discussion  examines  trends 
cross  selected  analysis  topics:  individual  commitment, 
ndividual  performance  and  availability,  and  group  performance  and 
lorale. 

The  summary  first  discusses  the  key  analysis  variables  in 
:erms  of  the  estimated  effects  on  individual  and  group 
functioning.  Next,  group  and  personal  characteristics  are 
lummarized  in  terms  of  trends  signaled  by  significant  results. 


Ll.l  KEY  CHARACTERISTICS 

Gender.  The  multivariate  analysis  examines  gender  from  two 
perspectives:  male-female  differences  in  individual  performance 
and  availability;  and  its  group  analog,  differences  in  group 
performance  by  the  concentration  of  men  and  women.  The  results 
form  a  consistent  and  reinforcing  picture  of  the  effects  of  women 
along  specific  dimensions  of  performance  and  commitment. 

Controlling  for  other  personal  and  group  characteristics,  the 
analysis  finds  that  the  presence  of  women  has  a  negative  effect  on 
mobility  and  availability.  In  particular,  women  are  less  able  to 
respond  quickly  to  deployment  and  are  less  available  for  TDY  than 
similarly  situated  men.  From  the  group  perspective,  the  analysis 
finds  that  the  likelihood  of  all  members  of  a  group  deploying 
quickly  declines  as  the  density  of  women  increases. 
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In  terms  of  group  performance,  the  analysis  finds  distinctly 
lore  work  around  in  mixed  groups  than  in  all-male  groups,  holding 
ither  factors  constant.  In  addition,  the  likelihood  of  work 
iround  is  sensitive  to  the  combination  of  group  size  and  the 
>roportion  of  females  in  the  work  group.  In  relatively  large 
[roups  (more  than  13) ,  a  greater  density  of  women  raises  the 
>robability  of  work  around,  while  in  smaller  groups  it  has  the 
:everse  effect.  Given  the  presence  of  work  around,  males  in  mixed 
[roups  report  that  the  problem  becomes  more  widespread  as  the 
iroportion  of  females  increases. 

In  contrast,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  men 
ind  women  in  the  propensity  to  miss  scheduled  work  for  personal 
easons,  or  commitment  to  the  Air  Force,  measured  by  either  a 
lesire  to  leave  before  completing  an  obligated  tour  of  service  or 
;areer  length  expectations.  The  sole  exception  to  this  general 
'inding  is  that  enlisted  women  with  at  least  eight  years  of 
lervice  plan  to  remain  in  the  Air  Force  two  years  less  than  their 
lale  counterparts. 

Females  are  more  likely,  however,  to  express  a  desire  to 
iransfer  out  of  their  work  group,  even  after  controlling  for  other 
lersonal  and  group  factors.  This  propensity  may  register  an 
ndividual's  dissatisfaction  with  the  group,  an  interpretation 
lonsistent  with  the  finding  that  women,  on  average,  rate  their 
iroup  lower  in  terms  of  morale  than  do  men.  Despite  this 
lifference  in  how  males  and  females  rate  their  groups,  the  mix  of 
len  and  women  per  se  does  not  exert  a  pronounced  influence  on 
roup  morale.  However,  a  higher  concentration  of  women  is 
ssociated  with  a  greater  tendency  of  all  enlisted  to  want  to 
eave  the  work  group. 


FaBlly  Status.  The  analysis  finds  that  much  of  the 
.fference  between  male  and  female  performance  is  explained  by 
imily  status.  The  family  status  of  group  members  is  also  found 
>  influence  measures  of  group  performance.  The  most  pervasive 
ssult  is  that  pregnant  female  members  and  single  parents  are  less 
die  to  deploy  quickly^  are  less  available  for  TDY,  and  tend  to 
Lss  work  more  frequently  than  other  personnel.  The  same  effect 
olds  for  married  women  with  dependents  regarding  their 
^reliability  for  mobility  and  TDY.  Group  mobility  is  also 
ffected  by  the  family  status  of  its  members,  although  the 
elationships  are  not  as  strong  —  the  presence  of  single  women 
ith  dependents,  members  with  a  military  spouse  and  children,  and 
embers  with  a  civilian  spouse  are  estimated  to  reduce  mobility. 

There  is  little  systematic  relationship  between  the  family 
itatus  of  group  members  and  Individual  commitment  and  group 
lorale.  The  primary  effect  appears  to  be  limited  to  Air  Force 
ictivitles  that  conflict  with  family  responsibilities.  One  of  the 
;hief  constraints  on  women  in  the  work  group  may  be  the  societal 
:ustom  that  child  care  responsibilities  reside  primarily  with  the 
female. 

Group  Sise.  Group  size  has  a  direct  effect  on  several 
Indicators  of  group  functioning:  mobility,  work  around,  and 
norale.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  group,  to  some  extent,  raises 
bhe  chance  of  at  least  one  member  not  "carrying  his  or  her  own 
i/eight".  The  negative  link  between  mobility,  morale,  and  group 
size  suggests  that  bigger  groups  are  less  cohesive  and  do  not 
Interact  as  well  as  smaller  groups,  an  explanation  that  may  also 
!:old  for  the  other  indicators. 

Sex  of  Superwlsor.  Multivariate  analysis  finds  that  the  sex 
a  group's  supervisor  has  no  statistically  signifioemt  effect  on 
iny  of  the  outcome  measures  under  study.  Supervisor  gender 
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sirs  to  have  a  neutral  effect  on  individual  and  group 
tioning. 

Supervisor  Quality.  The  quality  of  supervision  is  strongly 
ted  to  almost  all  performance  indicators,  except  individuals' 
availability  and  missed  work  hours.  This  confirms  the  key 

of  leadership  at  the  work  group  level.  However,  it  may  be 
aading  to  infer  causality  from  the  empirical  results  because 
analysis  relies  on  a  single  survey  respondent  to  report  on  all 
cts  of  group  functioning,  some  of  which  are  based  on 
ective  evaluations.  Hence,  strong  positive  or  negative 
Ings  about  the  group  could  pervade  all  of  the  subjective 
Ings  of  the  respondent,  including  supervisor  quality.  The 
ngest  conclusion  to  draw  from  the  findings  is  that  supervisor 
ity  is  highly  correlated  with  virtually  all  dimensions  of 
armance. 

Functional  Area.  In  contrast  to  some  of  the  tabular 
^sis,  the  regression  analysis  finds  little  apparent  pattern  in 
;>rmance  by  functional  area.  This  suggests  that  when  other 
/idual  and  group  characteristics  are  taken  into  account,  a 
p's  functional  area  is  not  significantly  related  to 
>rmance  (it  adds  little  to  the  predictive  power  of  the 
L)  . 


CHAHACTBBISTICS  OF  THE  WORK  PLACE 

The  analysis  finds  a  distinct  pattern  in  the  level  of 
irmance  and  commitment  across  important  characteristics  of  the 
place:  job  stress,  job  pace,  personnel  shortages,  and 
•ment  shortages.  The  consistent  influence  of  these  factors 
nt  attention,  although  some  may  be  inherent  in  a  group's 
on  and  not  easily  changed. 
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THE  PEOPLE  IN  YOUR  WORK  GROUP 


hinking  of  the  group  defined  In  the  box  at  0«6»  and  Including  yourself, 
ow  many  people  In  your  work  group  are: 

.  E-1  to  E-3 

.  E-4  to  E-6 

.  E-7  to  E-9 

I,  Officers 
Civilians 

"hlnklng  of  the  group  defined  In  the  box,  and  Including  yourself,  what 
s  the  total  number  of  people  In  your  work  group? 

IHIS  TOTAL  SHOULD  EQUAL  THE  TOTAL  OF  A  THROUGH  E  IN  QUESTION  11. 

■low  many  In  your  work  group  (Including  yourself)  are  women? 

How  many  In  your  work  group  (Including  yourself)  are  Black? 

How  many  In  your  work  group  (Including  yourself)  are  Hispanic? 


How  many  of  the  men  In  your  work  group  are  single?  (IF  YOU  ARE  NOT 
CERTAIN,  GIVE  YOUR  BEST  ESTIMATE;  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW,  MARK  "DON'T  KNOW") 


How  many  of  the  single  men  In  your  work  group  have  dependents  who  live 
with  them?  (BEST  ESTIMATE  OR  MARK  "DON'T  KNOW") 


How  many  women  In  your  work  group  are  single?  (BEST  ESTIMATE  OR  MARK 
"DON'T  KNOW") 


How  many  of  the  single  women  In  your  work  group  have  dependents  who  live 
with  them?  (BEST  ESTIMATE  OR  MARK  "DON'T  KNOW") 

How  many  of  the  ml  I Itary  people  In  your  work  group  are  married  to 
someone  also  serving  In  the  military?  (BEST  ESTIMATE  OR  MARK  "DON'T 
KNOW" ) 


How  many  of  these  military  couples  have  dependents  who  live  with  them? 
(BEST  ESTIMATE  OR  MARK  "DON'T  KNOW") 


8.  Thinking  of  the  work  group  as  you  defined  It  In  the  box  on  your  answer 
sheet,  how  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  this  work  group? 

A.  Less  than  I  week 

(RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 
WILL  GIVE  DIRECTIONS) 

B.  1  week  to  less  than  1  month 

C.  1  month  to  less  than  6  months 

D.  6  months  to  less  than  1  year 

E.  1  year  to  less  than  2  years 

F.  2  years  or  more 


9.  When  was  the  last  full  week  you  worked  with  that  group? 

A.  Last  week 

B.  2-4  weeks  ago 


C.  More  than  four  weeks  ago 

(RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  A  SURVEY  LEADER  WILL 
GIVE  DIRECTIONS) 


Which  one  group  of  those  listed  above  best  describes  your  regular  work 
group?  Mark  the  one  letter  on  your  answer  sheet  and  write  In  the 
message  next  to  It  In  the  box  on  your  answer  sheet.  You  will  refer  to 
this  message  later  In  the  survey. 


Type  of  group  (mark  one) 

A.  Snail,  stable  team 

B.  Alone,  or  a  snail  group, 
within  a  larger  shift 

C.  Changing  Crew 

D.  Supervisor  of  supervisors 

E .  ”One>deep”  person 

F.  None  of  the  above 


Write  this  In  the  box  on  your 
answer  sheet; 

Include  all  Air  Force  and 
civilian  members  and  group 
supervisor 

Include  all  AIr'Force  and 
civilian  members  and  shift 
supervisor 

Include  all  the  people  who  were 
part  of  the  crew  for  the  last  time 
you  worked 

Include  yourself,  the  other 
supervisors,  and  support  staff  you 
work  with  regularly.  Do  not 
Include  the  people  your 
supervisors  are  responsible  for. 

Include  only  the  people  you 
work  with  most  often,  or  work 
close  to.  (IF  YOU  HAVE  A 
QUESTION,  RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  A 
SURVEY  LEADER  WILL  GIVE  DIRECTIONS) 

(RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  A  SURVEY 
LEADER  WILL  GIVE:  DIRECTIONS) 


Thinking  of  the  work  group  as  you  defined  It  In  the  box  on  your  answer 
sheet,  does  this  group  have  more  than  20  people? 

A.  No 


B.  Yes  (RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  A  SURVEY 
LEADER  WILL  GIVE  DIRECTIONS) 


3.  A  CHANGING  CREW:  A  snail  group  of  fron  2  to  20  that  Is  put 
together  for  a  specific  mission,  taking  members  from  larger 
pools  of  specialists. 

Example:  A  transport  flight  crew  that  Is  made  up  of 
loadmasters,  engineers,  and  others  who  fly  with  different 
people  on  each  mission. 

Is  a  changing  crow  a  good  description  of  your  type  of 
work  group? 

A,  Yes 

B.  No 


4.  A  SUPERVISOR  OF  SUPERVISORS:  A  person  who  Is  responsible  for  1  or  more 
supervisors. 

Examples:  A  supervisor  of  a  Personnel  department  where  5 
supervisors  report  directly  to  him  or  her.  Or,  the  supervisor 
of  4  dental  teams  at  the  base  hospital,  each  team  headed  by  a 
supervisor. 

Are  you  a  supervisor  of  supervisors? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


5.  A  "ONE-OEEP**  WORKER:  A  person  who  works  alone  and  does  not  belong  to  a 
work  group. 

Are  you  a  "onm-deep*  worker  like  this? 

A.  Yes  (RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  A  SURVEY  LEADER 

WILL  GIVE  DIRECTIONS) 

B.  No 
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UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 


SURVEY  OF  MQRK  GROUPS 

YOUR  WORK  GROUP 


Many  of  the  questions  In  this  survey  ask  about  your  work  group.  For  this 
survey,  think  of  this  as  your  work  group: 

Your  regular  work  group  Is  the  smI  I  group  of  people  you  work  with 
on  a  dally  basis  toward  a  ooaann  group  objective  or  alsslon. 

This  work  group  Includes  the  group's  supervisor,  civilians, 
reservists,  and  active  duty  Air  Force  aaaibers. 

For  each  type  of  work  group  described  below,  mark  "A"  for  ”Yes**  on  your  answer 
sheet  If  It  Is  a  good  description  of  your  work  group,  and  "B”  for  "No”  If  It 
Is  not. 

1.  A  STABLE  TEAM:  A  seal  I  group  of  people  who  usually  work 
together  on  the  sane  shift.  That  Is.  from  2  to  20  people  who 
work  In  the  same  space,  for  the  same  supervisor. 

Examples:  14  mechanics  and  a  supervisor  In  a  Jet  engine  shop, 
who  work  sIde-by-sIde  on  the  engines.  8  hours  a  day.  Or,  the 
"hard  crew"  of  a  SAC  bomber  who  always  fly  together. 

Is  this  a  good  description  of  your  type  of  work  group? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

2.  ALONE  OR  SMALL  GROUP  WITHIN  A  LARGER  SHIFT:  People  who  work  alone,  or 
with  just  a  few  other  people,  but  who  report  for  work  together  as  part 
of  a  group  or  shift  of  from  2  to  20  people  who  work  for  the  same 
supervisor. 

Examples:  (a)  An  SP  attends  roll  call  with  18  other  members, 
but  patrols  the  base  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  19  SPs 
and  the  supervisor  make  up  the  work  group. 

(b)  Or.  12  sheet  metal  workers.  Including  7 
civilians,  report  together  on  a  shift  but  work  In  teams  of  4, 

The  12  workers  and  the  supervisor  make  up  the  work  group. 

(c)  A  bus  dispatcher,  the  9  bus  drivers  she 
dispatches  and  their  supervisor  are  another  version  of  this 
kind  of  work  group. 

(d)  An  Instructor  In  a  training  program,  the  other 
Instructors,  and  their  supervisor,  all  working  on  their  own, 
but  with  a  common  mission  and  on  the  same  shift,  are  yet 
another  version  of  this  second  type  of  work  group. 

Is  this  a  good  description  of  your  type  of  work  group? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 
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U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

SURVEY  OF  WORK  GROUPS 


This  Is  a  survey  about  enlisted  members,  their  work,  and  their 
work  groups.  This  survey  will  help  the  Air  Force  perform  Its 
mission  more  effectively. 

* 

Your  answers  will  be  strictly  confidential. 


Thank  you  for  participating  in  this  survey.  Your  assistance  today 
is  really  appreciated. 


University  of  Chicago 
NORC 

6030  S.  Ellis  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 


Systems  Research  and  Applications 
Corporation 
2425  Wilson  Blvd. 
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11.3  IlDIVZDOAli  CHABACTBRISTIC8 


There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  noticeable  trends  across  other 
individual  characteristics  tested  by  the  models.  Years  of  service 
is  found  to  have  an  effect  across  the  three  major  analysis  areas, 
but  this  is  expected  because,  generally,  commitment  and 
performance  tend  to  be  correlated  with  experience,  and  attrition 
often  eliminates  poor  performers. 


Stressful  jobs  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  Individual 
commitmentr  group  performance,  and  group  morale.  Individuals  with 
very  stressful  jobs  are  substantially  more  likely  to  want  to 
transfer  out  of  their  work  gi'Ovps  and  leave  the  Air  Force  early 
than  those  whose  jobs  are  not  considered  stressful.  Similarly, 
individuals  with  stressful  jobs  are  less  likely  to  deploy  quickly 
and  more  likely  to  report  work  around  problems  than  those  in  less 
stressful  jobs.  In  contrast  to  stressful  jobs,  fast  paced  jobs 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  individual  commitment  and  group 
performance  and  morale,  while  slow-paced  jobs  have  an  unfavorable 
effect. 

Both  equipment  and  personnel  shortages  have  unfavorable 
effects  on  individual  commitment,  group  performance,  and  group 
morale.  This  negative  finding  corroborates  the  opinions  of 
enlisted  personnel  and  their  commanding  officers,  who  consider 
resource  shortages  to  be  key  hindrances  to  mission 
accomplishment. 

Another  significant  factor  is  the  relative  experience  level 
of  the  group  (i.e.,  the  ratio  of  El-3s  to  all  enlisted  in  the 
group).  The  lower  the.  experience  level,  the  more  likely  an 
individual  is  to  (1)  want  to  transfer  from  the  work  group,  (2)  be 
unable  to  deploy  quickly,  (3)  and,  perceive  a  work  around  problem. 
Similarly,  morale  is  rated  lower  in  groups  with  a  high  proportion 
of  inexperienced  individuals.  These  relationships  may  have 
implications  for  designing  the  optimal  experience  mix  of  the 
enlisted  force. 
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22.  How  many  of  the  ml  I Itary  people  In  your  work  group  are  married  to 
civilian  spouses?  (BEST  ESTIMATE  OR  MARK  "DON'T  KNOW") 


23.  How  many  of  these  ml  I Itary>clvl I  Ian  couples  have  dependents  who  live 
with  them?  (BEST  ESTIMATE  OR  MARK  "DON'T  KNOW") 


How  many  of  the  people  In  your  work  group  have  the  same  specialty  area 
(AFSC)  that  you  have? 

A.  Al I  have  the  same  AFSC  that  I  have 

B.  Most  have  same  AFSC  that  I  have 

C.  About  half  have  the  same  AFSC 

D.  Few  have  the  same  AFSC  that  I  have 

E.  No  one  else  has  the  AFSC  that  I  have 

F.  Don't  know 


25.  Which  of  the  following  functional  areas  best  describes  where  you  work? 


Exanples:  If  you  are  an  administrative  specialist  working  In  an  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  squadron,  mark  "N,"  Weapons  Systems  Maintenance; 

If  you  are  a  supply  specialist  working  In  a  hospital,  mark  "F,"  Medical; 

If  you  are  a  training  NCO  working  in  a  Civil  Engineering  squadron,  mark 

"A,"  Civil  Engineering. 

(MARK  ONE  LETTER  ON  ANSWER  SHEET.  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  QUESTION,  RAISE  YOUR 

HAND  AND  A  SURVEY  LEADER  WILL  GIVE  DIRECTIONS) 

A.  Civil  Engineering 

B.  Comptroller  (Includes  Accounting  and  Finance) 

C.  Depot  Operations  and  Maintenance  (Includes  Material 
and  Logistics  Management;  Supply  and  Transportation) 

D.  Ground  Communications,  Electrical  Operations  and 
Maintenance  (Includes  TelecommunIcatlons/FI Ight 
Facilities;  Engineering  and  Installations) 

E.  Intelligence 

F.  Medical 

G.  Operations  (Includes  Flight  Crews  and  Safety) 

H.  Manpower  and  Personnel  (Includes  Recruiters) 

I.  Research  and  Development 

J.  Security  Police 

K.  Supply,  Services  and  Contracting  (Includes  Commissary; 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation;  Procurement;  Logistic  Plans) 

L.  Training 

M.  Transportation 

N.  Weapons  System  Maintenance  (Includes  Aircraft,  Munitions  and 
MIssI le  Maintenance;  Maintenance  Standards  Evaluation  Teams) 

O.  Command,  Administration,  Other  (Includes  Photographic,  Judge 
Advocate,  Inspector  (General,  Public  Affairs,  Chaplains,  Band, 
Mortuary,  Cartography,  Weather) 
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YOUR  JOB 


26.  Would  you  transfer  to  a  different  work  group  on  this  base  If  you  could, 
other  than  for  advancement  or  to  change  specialty  (AFSO? 

A.  Yes  (GO  TO  0.27) 

B.  No  (SKIP  TO  0.28) 


ANSWER  ONLY  IF  YOU  SAID  YOU  WOULD  TRANSFER  IN  0.26 

27.  What  Is  the  main  reason  you  would  transfer?  (MARK  ONE  RESPONSE) 

A.  Don't  like  supervisor 

B.  Don’t  like  co-workers 

C.  Don't  like  the  duties,  work  tasks,  that  make  up  the  j'ob 

D.  Don't  like  the  physical  conditions  of  the  work 

E.  Don't  like  the  location  of  the  work 

F.  Don't  like  the  hours/shift 


G.  Other  reason 


28.  Would  you  transfer  to  a  different  work  group  on  this  base  If  you  could 
do  a  different  type  of  work,  other  than  for  advancement  or  to  change 
specialty  (AFSO? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


C’-'.N*- 
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29.  If  a  male  you  know  asked  about  joining  your  work  group,  would  you 
recommend  It  to  him? 

A.  Yes 


B.  No 


[•IMellli] 


33.  Would  you  prefer  a  different  work  schedule? 


A.  No  (SKIP  TO  Q.35) 

B.  Yes,  would  prefer  a  different  work  schedule  (GO  TO  0.34) 

ANSWER  ONLY  IF  YOU  WOULD  PREFER  A  DIFFERENT  WORK  SCHEDULE 

34,  If  you  would  prefer  a  different  schedule,  why  Is  that?  (MARK  THE  ONE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  REASON) 

A.  To  spend  more  time  with  my  family 

B.  To  solve  problems  of  dependent/chl Id  care 

C.  To  make  It  easier  for  me  to  work  a  second  job 

D.  To  go  to  school 

E.  To  have  more  time  for  my  social  life 


For  each  of  the  fol  lowing  statements,  mark  the  letter  shown  below  that  best 
represents  your  view  about,  your  work  group.  Mark  that  letter  on  your  answer 
sheet. 


A  -  STRONGLY  AGREE 
B  «  AGREE 

C  s  NEITHER  AGREE  NOR  DISAGREE 
0  s  DISAGREE 
E  s  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

35,  Physical  strength  Is  necessary  to  get  the  work  done  In 
my  work  group. 

36,  The  work  that  my  work  group  does  requires  getting  our 
hands  very  dirty. 

37,  People  In  my  work  group  work  well  together, 

38,  My  work  group  does  a  bad  Job  of  handling  short  deadlines 
and  surprise  schedule  changes. 

39,  There  Is  a  friendly  atmosphere  In  my  work  group. 

40,  My  co-workers  take  pride  In  their  work, 

41,  The  workers  In  my  work  group  are  well  qualified  for  the  job. 

42,  My  work  group  produces  high  quality  work. 

43,  People  not  showing  up  for  work  In  my  work  group  Is  a  problem 
that  Interferes  with  getting  the  work  done. 

44,  There  Is  constant  arguing  among  people  In  my  work  group, 

45,  Changes  of  personnel  In  my  group  hurts  our  abl I Ity 
to  get  the  job  done. 


46.  If  your  work  group  were  deployed  or  mobilized,  would  the  members  of  your 
work  group  be  able  to  respond  quickly? 

A.  Yes,  all  of  them 

B.  Yes,  most  of  them 

C.  Yes,  a  few  of  them 


D.  None  of  them 


.VV 
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47.  In  the  event  of  deployment  or  mobilization,  would  you  personally  be  able 
to  respond  quickly? 

A,  Yes 

B.  No 

48.  Would  arrangements  for  your  dependents  hurt  your  ability  to  mobilize 
quickly?  (MARK  ONE) 

A,  Does  not  apply;  I  have  no  responsibility  for  any  dependent  care 
arrangements 

B,  Yes,  for  dependent  children 

C.  Yes,  for  other  dependents 

D.  No 
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YOUR  JOB  LAST  WEEK 


(or  tho  last  waok  you  workad  fn  your  group) 


49.  The  pace  of  work  In  tny  work  group  last  week  was:  (HARK  ONE) 


A,  Very  fast 


B.  Somewhat  fast 


C,  Neither  fast  nor  slow 


D.  Somewhat  s I ow 


E,  Very  slow 


For  each  Item  below  answer  Yes  or  No,  to  show  whether  It  describes  whara  you 
workad  last  waak,  or  tfia  last  weak  you  workad  In  your  work  group  (MARK  ONE 
ANSWER  FOR  EACH  ITEM) 


51.  On  a  ft Ight  I Ine 


52.  In  an  airplane  (flying) 


53.  In  a  hazardous  area 


54.  Warehouse/hanger/shop 


55.  In  an  excessively  warm  or  cold  area 


56.  Out-of-doors 


57.  In  an  office  environment 


58.  How  many  days  last  week  did  your  work  group  experience  an  equipment 
shortage  (tools,  supplies,  and  parts)?  (MARK  ONE  RESPONSE  ON  YOUR 
ANSWER  SHEET) 

A.  None  (SKIP  TO  Q.60) 

B.  I 

C.  2 

0.  3 

E.  4 

F.  5 

G.  6 

H.  7 


59.  How  much  of  a  problem  did  this  equipment  shortage  create  for  your  group, 
with  respect  to  getting  Its  work  done? 


^5^ 
'  >  - 1 


A.  Very  serious  problem 

B.  Serious  problem 

C.  Moderate  problem 
0.  Slight  problem 
E.  Not  a  problem 

60.  How  many  days  last  week  did  your  work  group  experience  personnel 
shortages?  (MARK  ONE  RESPONSE  ON  YOUR  ANSWER  SHEET) 

A.  None  (SKIP  TO  0-62) 

B.  1 

C.  2 

D.  3 

E.  4 

F.  5 

G.  6 

H.  7 


6'  How  much  of  a  problem  did  this  personnel  shortage  create  for  your  group, 
with  respect  to  getting  Its  work  done? 

A.  Very  serious  problem 

B.  Serious  problem 

C.  Moderate  problem 
0.  SI Ight  problem 
E.  Not  a  problem 
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YOUR  SUPERVISOR 

If  you  are  a  supervisor,  answer  these  questions  about  the  person  you  report 
directly  to. 

62,  What  Is  the  rank  of  the  supervisor  you  report  to?  (MARK  ONE  RESPONSE  ON 
YOUR  ANSWER  SHEET) 

A.  E-2  to  E-3 

B.  E-4  to  E-6 

C.  E-7  to  E-9 

D.  Of  ft cer 

E.  Civilian 

F.  Don't  Know 


63,  What  Is  this  supervisor's  race  or  ethnic  group?  (MARK  ONE) 

A,  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 

B,  Black/Afro-American 

C,  HI  span  I c/Puerto  RIcan/MexIcan/Cuban/LatIn/ 
Chicano/Other  Spanish 

0,  Or lental/AsIan/Chlnese/Japanese/Korean/FI I Ipino/ 
Pacific  Islander 

E,  White/Caucaslan 


64,  What  Is  this  supervisor's  sex?  (MARK  ONE) 

A,  Male 

B ,  Fema I e 


C,  More  than  1  year 


Fdr  Mch  of  ttio  fol  loving  atat— ants,  aark  the  lettar  shovn  belov  that  host 
raprosants  your  opinion.  Mark  that  lattar  on  your  answar  shaat. 

A  «  STRONGLY  AGREE 
B  «  AGREE 

C  -  NEITHER  AGREE  NOR  DISAGREE 
D  >  DISAGREE 
E  -  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

My  work  group  supervisor  ... 

66.  makes  sure  the  work  gets  done 

67.  handles  disciplinary  problems  poorly 

68.  Insures  that  people  new  to  the  work  group  are  trained 
effectively  and  thoroughly 

69.  deals  poorly  with  personnel  shortages  In  the  work  group 

70.  deals  effectively  with  equipment  shortages  In  the 
work  group 

71.  encourages  me  to  continue  my  Air  Force  career 

72.  sets  a  good  example  for  us 

73.  can  be  counted  on  to  help  me  when  I  have  technical  questions 
about  my  job 

74.  encourages  me  to  take  positions  of  Increased  responsibility 

75.  evaluates  accurately,  based  on  performance 

76.  recommends  people  for  awards  when  appropriate 

77.  treats  women  more  favorably  than  other  group  members 

78.  treats  men  more  favorably  than  other  group  members 


OTHER  WORK  GROUP  ISSUES 


le  people  In  work  groups  don't  always  "carry  their  own  weight,"  or  work  as  hard 
they  should.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  For  example,  they  don't  have 
i  ability,  they  don't  work  hard  enough,  they  have  health  problems,  and  so  on. 

?.  In  the  work  group  you  defined  In  the  box  on  your  answer  sheet  at  0.6,  how 
many  men  do  not  "carry  their  own  weight?"  (FILL  IN  NUMBER  ON  ANSWER 
SHEET.  IF  "00,"  SKIP  TO  0*82) 

0.  Why  don't  these  men  carry  their  own  weight?  (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

A.  They  don't  have  the  ability  or  aptitude 

B.  They  don't  work  very  hard,  are  lazy 

C.  They  have  a  temporary  health  problem 

D.  They  have  a  long-term  health  problem 

E.  They  have  a  drInkIng/drug  problem 

F.  They  are  not  physically  strong  enough 

G.  They  miss  work  too  much 

H.  They  haven't  had  time  yet  to  learn  the  job 

I.  They  have  scheduling  conflicts  because  of  outside  Jobs 

J.  They  have  scheduling  conflicts  because  of  personal  and  family  reasons 

K.  Other 

31.  Which  of  the  reasons  above  Is  the  one  main  reason  the  men  don't  carry  their 
own  weight?  (MARK  ONE  LETTER  FROM  LIST  ABOVE) 

32.  In  your  work  group,  how  many  women  do  not  "carry  their  own  weight?" 

(FILL  IN  NIWBER  ON  ANSWER  SHEET.  IF  "00,"  SKIP  TO  0,85) 

33.  Why  don't  these  women  carry  their  own  weight?  (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

A.  They  don't  have  the  ability  or  aptitude 

B.  They  don't  work  very  hard,  are  lazy 

C.  They  have  a  temporary  health  problem 

D.  They  have  a  long-term  health  problem 

E.  They  have  a  dr  Inking/drug  problem 

F.  They  are  not  physical ly  strong  enough 

G.  They  miss  work  too  much 

H.  They  haven't  had  time  yet  to  learn  the  Job 

I.  They  have  scheduling  conflicts  because  of  outside  jobs 

J.  They  have  scheduling  conflicts  because  of  personal  and  family  reasons 

K.  They  are  pregnant  (still  on  the  Job) 

L.  They  are  pregnant  (In  the  hospital)  or  on  maternity  leave 

M.  Women  are  restricted  from  some  tasks  In  their  duty  AFSC  by  law 
or  by  Air  Force  policy 

N.  Other 
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carry 


4.  Which  of  the  reasons  above  Is  the  one  main  reason  the  women  don't 
their  own  weight?  (MARK  ONE  LETTER  FRCW  LIST  ABOVE) 


5.  Are  half  or  more  of  the  members  of  your  work  group  women? 

A.  Yes  (SKIP  TO  0.90) 

B.  No  (GO  TO  0.86) 


'd  like  you  to  think  about  the  effects  on  your  work  group  If  there  were  more 
men  In  It.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  the  number  of  women  Increased  to  half  the 
rk  group.  (Even  If  you  have  no  women  In  your  work  group,  think  about  It 
Ing  half  women.) 

6.  Compared  with  today.  If  half  of  my  work  group  were  women,  the  group 
would  respond  to  Mobilization  or  deployment: 

A.  Much  more  quickly 

B.  Somewhat  more  quickly 

C.  About  the  same  as  now 

D.  Somewhat  more  slowly 

E.  Much  more  slowly 

F.  Does  not  apply;  my  work  group  has  no  mobilization 
requirement 


7.  Compared  with  today.  If  half  of  my  work  group  were  women,  the  group's 

day-to-day  performance  would  be: 

A.  Greatly  Improved 

B.  Somewhat  Improved 

C.  Unchanged  (SKIP  to  Q.89) 

D.  Somewhat  reduced 

E.  Greatly  reduced 
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Why  woutd  your  work  group's  performance  be  affected?  (MARK  THE  ONE  MAIN 
REASON) 


A.  Strength 

B.  Aptitude 

C.  Availability  for  overtime 

D.  Availability  for  TOY 

E.  Day-to-day  availability 

F.  Attitudes  toward  the  job 

G.  Ability  to  get  along  with  others 

H.  Other 


What  would  be  your  own  reaction  If  the  number  of  women  In  your  work 
group  Increased  to  half)?  (MARK  THE  ONE  BEST  ANSWER) 

A.  Would  prefer  to  stay  In  my  current  work  group 

B.  Wouldn't  matter  to  me 

C.  Would  prefer  to  transfer  out  of  my  current  work  group 

D.  Would  request  to  transfer  out  of  my  current  work  group 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  doubling  the  cwrent  nuaber  of  women  In  the 
Air  Force? 

A*  It  would  be  a  much  better  Air  Force 

B.  It  would  be  a  somewhat  better  Air  Force 

C.  It  would  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  Air  Force 
0.  It  would  be  a  somewhat  worse  Air  Force 

E.  It  would  be  a  very  much  worse  Air  Force 

In  the  last  four  weeks  of  work,  have  you  personally  been  the-victim  of 
verbal  harassment  or  abuse  because  of  your  sex  (for  example,  sexist 
Jokes,  offensive  cursing)  by  anyone  In  your  work  group? 

A.  Yes,  I  time 

B.  Yes,  2  times 

C.  Yes,  3-4  times 

D.  Yes,  5-6  times 

E.  Yes,  7  or  more  times 

F.  No  (SKIP  TO  0.93) 
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How  did  you  solve  the  problem?  (MARK  THE  ONE  BEST  ANSWER) 

A.  I  did  not,  the  problem  continues 

B.  Did  nothing  and  the  problem  went  away 

C.  Talked  to  the  per son (s)  causing  the  problem 

D.  Talked  with  my  work  group  supervisor 

E.  Talked  about  the  the  problem  with  a  friend 

F.  Talked  about  the  problem  with  my  spouse 
6.  Talked  to  a  counselor  or  chaplain 

In  the  last  four  weeks  of  work,  have  you  personally  been  the  victim  of 
physical  harassment  because  of  your  sex  (such  as  Inappropriate  physical 
contact)  by  anyone  In  your  work  group? 

A.  Yes,  1  time 

B.  Yes,  2  times 

C.  Yes,  3-4  times 

D.  Yes,  5-6  times 

E.  Yes,  7  or  more  times 

F.  No  (SKIP  to  Q.95) 

How  did  you  solve  the  problem?  (MARK  THE  ONE  BEST  ANSWER) 

A,  I  did  not,  the  problem  continues 

B.  Did  nothing  and  the  problem  went  away 

C.  Talked  to  the  person(s)  causing  the  problem 

D.  Talked  with  my  work  group  supervisor 

E,  Talked  about  the  the  problem  with  a  friend 

F,  Talked  about  the  problem  with  my  spouse 
6.  Talked  to  a  counselor  or  chaplain 
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SUMMING  UP 


■e  some  factors  that  might  affect  a  group's  ability  to  accomplish  Its 
,  Please  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  each  factor  Is  a  problem  that 
*es  with  your  work  group's  ability  to  get  the  job  done,  Mark  the 
that  best  represents  your  opinion  on  each  Item, 

A  =  VERY  SERIOUS  PRCBLB4 
B  =  SERIOUS  PRGBLB4 
C  =  MODERATE  PRCBLB4 
D  =  SLIGHT  PR0BLB4 
E  =  NO  PRCBLW  AT  ALL 

_  a  problem  for  your  work  group? 

’oor  supervision 

’oor  working  conditions 

^’eople  without  enough  tralning/ski  I  Is 

Equipment  and  supply  shortages 

People  who  don't  work  hard  enough 

People  leaving  the  work  group  and  new  people  coming  In 

Men  In  the  work  group 

Too  much  red  tape  or  paperwork 

Women  In  the  work  group 

Low  morale 

People  without  enough  strength 

Alcohol  or  drug  abuse 

People  not  showing  up  for  work 

Single  people  with  dependents 

Personnel  shortages 

Married  people  with  dependents 

Pregnancy 

In  your  Judgment,  which  of  the  factors  cited  above  (ITEMS  95  THROUOl 
111)  Is  the  biggest  problem,  overall?  PLEASE  FILL  IN  THE  NLMBER  OF  THAT 
ITEM  IN  THE  SPACE  PROVIDED  ON  YOUR  ANSWER  SHEET  AT  0,112, 
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you  complete  this  survey  during  a  group  administration  where  other 
)le  were  taking  the  same  survey.  In  a  malt  survey,  or  In  a  personal 
»rvtew  with  an  Interviewer? 

Group  administration 

Ma 1 1  survey 

Personal  Interview 


STOP! 


e  a  supervisor,  go  to  the  next  section  of  this  survey. 

e  not  a  supervisor,  you  have  completed  the  survey.  Thank  you  for 
»eratlon.  (PLEASE  RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  A  SURVEY  LEADER  WILL  COLLECT 
(ER  SHEET.) 


ive  any  comments  on  this  survey,  or  suggestions  for  Improving  the 
ice  or  mobilization  ability  of  your  work  group,  please  write  your 
on  paper  available  from  the  survey  leader,  and  hand  It  In  with  your 

leet, 

THANK  YOU! 
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!  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  CIVILIAN  JOB 


In  the  last  full  week  (Monday  through  Sunday),  or  the  last 
full  week  you  worked  In  your  work  group,  how  many  hours  did 
you  actually  spend  on  your  civilian  job? 

A.  Less  than  10  hours 

B.  10  -  19 

C.  20  -  29 

D.  30  -  39 

E.  40  -  49 

F.  50  or  more 

G.  Did  not  work  at  all  during  that  week 

What  Is  your  total  Monthly  family  Income,  before  taxes?  Please  Include 
all  military  and  civilian  Income,  Interest  and  dividends,  rent.  Social 
Security,  pensions,  alimony  and  child  support,  unemployment  compensation 
and  public  aid,  received  by  everyone  In  your  family. 

Family  refers  to  yourself  and  anyone  living  with  you  who  Is  related  to 
you  by  marriage,  blood,  or  adoption. 

A.  $500  to  $999  per  month 

B.  $1,000  to  $1,499 

C.  $1,500  to  $1,999 

0.  $2,000  to  $2,499 

E.  $2,500  to  $2,999 

F.  $3,000  to  $3,499 

G.  $3,500  to  $3,999 

H.  $4,000  to  $4,499 

I.  $4,500  to  $4,999 

J.  $5,000  or  more 


Is  your  military  pay  grade? 

.  E-1 

.  E-2 

.  E-3 

.  E-4 

.  E-5 

.  E-6 

I.  E-7 
I.  E-8 
.  E-9 

■low  much  total  active  federal  military  service  have  you  completed? 

Less  than  t  year 
1  year  but  less  than  2 

D.  2  years  but  less  than  3 

0.  3  years  but  less  than  4 

E.  4  years  but  less  than  5 

F.  5  years  but  less  than  6 

6*  6  years  but  less  than  7 

H.  7  years  but  less  than  8 

I.  8  years  but  less  than  9 

J.  9  years  but  less  than  10 

K.  10  years  but  less  than  15 

L.  15  years  but  less  than  20 

M.  20  years  or  more 

Do  you  currently  work  at  a  civilian  job  or  at  your  own  business  during 
your  off-duty  hours? 

A.  No,  and  I  am  not  seeking  additional  employment 

<SKIP  TO  0.147) 

B.  No,  but  I  am  seeking  additional  employment 

(SKIP  TO  0,147) 

C.  Yes,  I'm  self-employed  or  have  my  own  company 

D.  Yes,  I  work  for  another  company  or  organization 

E.  Yes,  I  work  for  an  Air  Force  activity 
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What  is  your  current  marital  status? 


A.  Single,  never  married  (SKIP  TO  Q.140) 

B.  Harried,  active  duty  military  spouse  (GO  TO  0«138) 

C.  Married,  military  spouse  in  Guard/Reserves  ((30  TO  Q.138) 

0.  Married,  civilian  spouse  (GO  TO  Q. i36) 

E.  Separated,  military  spouse  (SKIP  TO  0.139) 

F,  Separated,  civilian  spouse  (SKIP  TO  0.139) 

G.  Divorced  (SKIP  TO  0.140) 

H,  Widowed  (SKIP  TO  0.140) 

Is  your  spouse  living  with  you  now? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No,  due  to  Air  Force  requirement  that  no  command-sponsored 
dependents  permitted 

C.  No,  Air  Force  requirements  prevented  my  military  spouse 
from  being  assigned  to  this  location 

D.  No,  due  to  marital  problems 

E.  No,  due  to  spouse's  civilian  career 

F.  No,  due  to  our  preference,  or  some  other  reason 

I.  What  is  your  spouse's  current  military  pay  grade,  or  what  was  her/his 
highest  pay  grade? 

A.  Spouse  has  never  been  In  the  military 

B.  E-1  or  E-2 

C.  E-3 

D.  E-4 

E.  E-5 

F.  E-6 

G.  E-7  through  E-9 

H.  0-1 

I.  0-2 

J.  0-3 

K.  0-4 

L.  0-5 

M.  0-6  through  0-10 
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34.  Where  do  you  I Ive? 

A.  On-base,  In  group  quarters  or  barracks 

B.  On-base,  In  a  house,  apartment,  or  mobile  home 

C.  Off-base,  renting 

D.  Off-base,  own/buy  log  home 

E.  Off-base,  government  leased  housing 

F.  Off-base,  other 

35.  In  what  branch  of  the  service  did  your  mother,  or  faanlo  guardian, 
serve? 

A.  None 

B.  Air  Force 

C.  Army 
0.  Navy 

E.  Marine  Corps 

F.  Coast  Guard/Merchant  Marine 

G.  Only  In  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve,  no  active  duty 

36.  In  what  branch  of  the  service  did  your  father,  or  male  guardian,  serve? 

A.  None 

B.  Air  Force 

C.  Army 

D.  Navy 

E.  Marine  Corps 

F.  Coast  Guard/Merchant  Marine 

G.  Only  In  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve,  no  active  duty 


BACKGROUND  ABOUT  YOU 


30.  Mhat  Is  your  sex? 

A.  Male 

B.  Female 

31.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  main  racial  or  ethnic  group?  (MARK  ONE 
ANSWER  ON  YOUR  ANSWER  SHEET) 

A.  American  Indlan/Alaskan  Native 

B.  Black/Afro-American 

C.  HI  span  I  c/Puerto  RIcan/MexIcan/Cuban/LatIn/ 

Chicano/Other  Spanish 

0.  Or  I enta I /As  I an/Ch I nese/Japanese/Korean/F  H I p I  no/ 

Pacific  Islander 

E.  White/Caucaslan 

132.  When  were  you  born? 


A. 

1967 

H. 

1960 

0. 

1953 

B. 

1966 

1. 

1959 

P. 

1952 

C. 

1965 

J. 

1958 

0. 

1951 

0. 

1964 

K. 

1957 

R. 

1950 

E. 

1963 

L. 

1956 

S. 

1945-1949 

F. 

1962 

M. 

1955 

T. 

1940-1944 

6e 

1961 

N. 

1954 

U. 

1939  and 

before 

133.  What  Is  the  highest  level  of  education  that  you  have  completed?  (MARK 
ONE  ANSWER) 

A.  Some  high  school  (did  not  graduate) 

B.  High  school  graduate  (no  college) 

C.  GEO  equivalent  (no  college) 

0.  Civilian  trade  or  technical  school  (no  college) 

E.  Some  college  (less  than  a  college  degree) 

F.  College  degree  (BS.  BA,  or  equivalent) 

6.  Graduate  work  beyond  bachelor  degree 


r 
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127.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  current  base? 


A. 

Less  than  6  months 

B. 

6  but  less  than  12  months 

C. 

12  but  less  than  24  months 

0. 

24  but  less  than  36  months 

E. 

36  but  less  than  48  months 

F. 

48  or  more  months 

128.  How  many  more  years  do  you  expect  to  serve 
Force? 

on  active  duty 

In  the  Air 

A. 

less  than  1  year 

B. 

1  more  year 

C. 

2  more  years 

D. 

3  more  years 

E. 

4  more  years 

F. 

5  more  years 

6. 

6  to  10  years 

H, 

11  to  15  more  years 

'  1. 

16  or  more  years 

J. 

Undecided  about  how  many  more  years  1 

plan  to  stay  In 

the  Air  Force. 

129,  How  do  you  feel  about  leaving  the  Air  Force  before  your  term  of  service 
Is  up?  (HARK  ONE) 

A.  Do  not  want  to  leave 

B.  Would  like  to  leave  If  I  could  before  my  term  of 
service  Is  up 

C.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  an  "early  out"  program 


'•r.  ■ 
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ANSWER  ONLY  IF  YOU  WERE  UNABLE  TO  GO  ON  TOY  IN  TME  LAST  6  MONTHS 


(If  more  than  1  TDY  was  missed,  answer  for  the  most  recent) 

124.  Iftty  were  you  unable  to  go  TDY?  (MARK  THE  ONE  MAIN  ANSWER) 

A.  Was  pregnant 

B.  Wife  was  pregnant 

C.  Personal  health  problems  other  than  pregnancy 

O.  Dependent  care  responsibilities 
E.  Second  Job 

P.  To  attend  school 
6.  Other  reason 

125.  What  Is  your  duty  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC)7 

FILL  IN  THE  FIVE  MMBERS  OF  YOUR  AFSC  IN  THE  SPACES  PROVIDED  ON  YOUR 
ANSWBt  SHEET  (RAISE  HAND  IF  UNSURE) 

126.  How  long  have  you  been  worKIng  In  your  present  duty  AFSC?  (MARK  ONE  ON 
YOUR  ANSWER  SHEET) 

A.  Less  than  1  year 

B.  1  year  but  less  than  2 

C.  2  years  but  less  than  3 

0.  3  years  but  less  than  4 

E.  4  years  but  less  than  5 

F,  5  years  but  (ess  than  6 

6.  6  years  but  less  than  7 

H.  7  years  but  less  than  8 

I.  8  years  but  less  than  9 

J.  9  years  but  less  than  10 

K.  10  years  or  more 
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121.  R»f«rrlng  to  tho  hours  you  actually  spant  uorking  last  uaak,  what 
parcant  affort  did  you  gtva,  taking  100|  as  your  maximum  affort? 

A.  tool  affort 

B.  95  -  991 

C.  90  -  941 

D.  85  -  891 

E.  80  -  841 

F.  75  -  791 

6.  70  -  741 

H,  Under  70|  effort 

122.  How  many  hours  over  40  hours  did  you  work  In  your  work  group  last  week? 

A.  None;  the  Job  did  not  require  It 

B.  None;  I  was  asked  to,  but  I  was  unable  to  work  over  40  hours 

C.  Less  than  5  hours 

0.  6-9  hours 

E.  10-14  hours 

F.  15  -  19  hours 

G.  20  -  24  hours 

H.  Over  24  hours 

123.  ttere  you  unable  to  go ‘on  any  TOY  In  the  last  6  months? 

A.  I  was  unable  at  least  once  (GO  TO  Q. 124) 

B.  It  was  not  a  problem  (SKIP  TO  Q.125) 


119.  Ho«r  Many  hours  of  schodulod  work  did  you  miss  bocause  of  faally  Illness 
or  Injury,  family  problems,  or  dependent/chl Id  care? 

A*  None 

B.  1  hour  or  less 

C.  2  hours 
0.  3  hours 

4  hours 
F.  5  hours 
6.  6-9  hours 

H.  10  -  14  hours 

I.  15-19  hours 

J.  20  -  24  hours 

K.  25  -  29  hours 

L.  30  -  34  hours 

M.  35  -  39  hours 

N.  40  hours  or  more 

120.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of  personal 
business,  physical  exercise,  or  other  reasons? 

A.  None 

B.  1  hour  or  less 

C.  2  hours 

O.  3  hours 

E.  4  hours 

F.  5  hours 

6.  6-9  hours 

H.  10-14  hours 

I.  15-19  hours 

J.  20  -  24  hours 

K.  25  -  29  hours 

L.  30  -  34  hours 

M.  35-39  hours 

N.  40  hours  or  more 
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117.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss 
1 1 1  ness  or  Injury? 

A.  None 

B.  1  hour  or  less 

C.  2  hours 

0,  3  hours 

E.  4  hours 

F,  5  hours 

G,  6-9  hours 

H,  10  -  14  hours 

I.  15-19  hours 

J.  20  -  24  hours 

K.  25  -  29  hours 

L.  30  -  34  hours 

M,  35  -  39  hours 

N,  40  hours  or  more 


because  of  your  own 


118,  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss 
pregnancy? 

A,  None  or  not  applicable 

B,  1  hour  or  less 

C,  2  hours 

0,  3  hours 

E.  4  hours 

F.  5  hours 

G.  6-9  hours 

H.  10  -  14  hours 

I .  15-19  hours 

J.  20  -  24  hours 

K.  25  -  29  hours 

L.  30  -  34  hours 

M.  35-39  hours 

N.  40  hours  or  more 


because  of  your  own 
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115.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of  training  you 
received? 

A,  None 

B,  1  hour  or  less 

C,  2  hours 

D,  3  hours 

E,  4  hours 

F,  5  hours 

6.  6-9  hours 

H,  10  -  14  hours 

I,  15-19  hours 

J,  20  -  24  hours 

K,  25  -  29  hours 

L,  30-34  hours 

M,  35-39  hours 

N,  40  hours  or  more 


116.  How  many  hours  of  scheduled  work  did  you  miss  because  of  othcw*  Air  Force 
activities  (for  example,  administrative  duties,  special  functions, 
details  and  extra  duties)? 

A.  None 

B.  1  hour  or  less 

C.  2  hours 

0.  3  hours 

E.  4  hours 

F.  5  hours 

G.  6-9  hours 

H.  10-14  hours 

I.  15-19  hours 

J.  20  -  24  hours 

K.  25  -  29  hours 

L.  30  -  34  hours 

M.  35  -  39  hours 

N.  40  hours  or  more 
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YOUR  WORK  TIME  LAST  WEEK 


These  questions  ask  you  to  think  about  the  last  full  week  you  worked  with  your 
work  group.  That  Is,  the  last  Monday  through  Sunday  that  you  worked.  First 
you're  asked  how  many  days  you  were  scheduled  to  work,  then  how  many  hours  or 
days  you  missed  because  of  various  factors. 


113.  How  many  days  were  you  scheduled  to  work? 


A.  1 


B.  2 


C.  3 


0.  4 


E.  5 


F.  6 


G.  7 


114.  How  many  days  of  annual  leave  and  "comp  time”  did  you  take? 


A.  No  days  of  leave  or  "comp  time" 


B.  1 


C.  2 


0.  3 


E.  4 


F.  5 


G.  6 


H.  7 
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FOR  REGULAR  SUPERVISORS  ONLY 

MOT  PEOPLE  WHO  JUST  SCMETIMES  FILL  IN  AS  SUPERVISORS 
ALL  OTHERS  HAVE  FINISHED  THE  SURVEY 


XPORTAMT  NOTE; 

If  you  are  a  supervisor  of  supervisors  you  should  answer  the  remaining 
questions  about  a  1 1  the  people  you  are  responsible  for,  not  just  the  work 
group  you  defined  In  the  box  on  the  answer  sheet. 


149.  Altogether,  Including  civilians  and  military  personnel,  how  many  people 
are  you  responsible  for?  (RECORD  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET) 


150.  Of  the  total  number  of  people  you  are  responsible  for  how  many  are  military 
(regular  Air  Force,  not  civilians  or  reserves)?  (RECORD  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  THE 
ANSWER  SHEET) 


151.  Of  the  total  number  of  people  you  are  responsible  for,  how  many  are 
women?  (RECORD  YOUR  ANSWER  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET) 


Thinking  about  a  1 1  the  people  you  are  responsible  for,  what  Is  the  effect  of 
having  women  In  that  group,  for  each  Issue  below.  Mark  the  letter  that  best 
represents  your  views  on  each  Item. 

A  «  VERY  GOOD 
B  «  GOOD 

C  -  NEITHER  GOOD  NOR  BAD 
0  «  BAD 
E  >  VERY  BAD 

F  «  DOES  NOT  APPLY;  GROUP  IS  ALREADY  HALF  WCMEN  OR  MORE 
On  organizational  morale  within  the  group  you  are  responsible  for: 

152.  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

153.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their 
numbers  were  Increased  to  half  of  the  group? 

On  day-to-day  performance  within  the  group  you  are  responsible  for: 

154.  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  thel*'  current  numbers? 

155.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers 
were  Increased  to  half? 

On  people  staying  In  the  group  and  not  transferring  out: 

156.  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 


157.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were 
Increased  to  half? 


lUontIniMd  froM  pag«  34) 

Thinking  about  a  1 1  the  people  you  are  responsible  for,  what  Is  the  effect  of 
having  women  In  that  group,  for  each  Issue  below,  Mark  the  letter  that  best 
represents  your  views  on  each  Item. 

A  -  VERY  GOOD 
B  -  GOOD 

C  «  NEITHER  GOOD  NOR  BAp 
D  «  BAD 
E  >  VERY  BAD 

F  «  DOES  NOT  APPLY;  GROUP  IS  ALREADY  HALF  NGMEN  OR  MORE 

On  the  number  of  Incidents  of  sexual  harassment  within  the  group  you  are 
responsible  for: 

158,  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

159.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were  Increased  to  half? 
On  the  ability  to  deploy  and  mobilize  within  the  group  you  are  responsible  for: 

160.  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

161.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were  Increased  to  half? 
On  people  not  showing  up  for  work  within  the  group  you  are  responsible  for: 

162,  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

163,  What  would  bo  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were  Increased  to  half? 

On  the  nimiber  of  people  needed  to  get  the  Job  done  within  the  group  you  are 

responsible  for: 

164.  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

165.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were  Increased  to  half? 

On  the  number  of  discipline  problems  within  the  group  you  are  responsible  for: 

166,  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

167,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were  Increased  to  half? 

On  a  supervisor's  flexibility  In  assigning  work  within  the  group  you  are 
responsible  for: 

160,  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

169,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were  Increased  to  half? 

This  completes  the  questionnaire  for  supervisors.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  participate.  If  you  have  additional  comments  on  this  survey  or  on  the  per¬ 
formance  or  mobilization  ability  of  your  work  group,  please  write  your  comments 
on  paper  available  from  the  survey  leader,  and  hand  It  In  with  your  answer 
sheet.  (PLEASE  RAISE  YOUR  HAND  AND  A  SURVEY  LEADER  WILL  COLLECT  YOUR  MATERIALS) 

THANK  YOUl 


Interview  Guide  for  Enlisted  Personnel 


Intervigwer  PTfloaratfon 

You  must  have  a  matn  survey  quex  to  refer  to  during  the  interview. 
Respondent  must  have  a  main  survey  quex  and  be  given  his  or  her  answer 
sheet  from  the  main  survey  to  refer  to. 

Introduction 

Thank  you  for  meeting  me  for  this  interview.  We  appreciate  the  time 
you've  already  given  us  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire  in  the  group 
session,  and  we've  planned  this  interview  to  take  no  more  than  another 
half  hour  of  your  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  learn  about  some  of  the  issues  covered 
in  the  earlier  questionnaire  in  more  detail  than  we  can  ask  for  in  a  paper- 
and'pencil  survey.  A  computer  was  used  to  randomly  select  37  names 
from  the  list  of  488  enlisted  people  on  your  base  who  are  filling  out  the 
other  questionnaire.  These  37  people,  yourself  included,  are  the  ones  who 
are  being  interviewed. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  Let's  begin. 


omct  mt _ _ 

!•! 

Queationa 

1.  The  survey  asked  you  to  choose  a  category  to  describe  your  type  of 
work  group.  Which  type  of  work  group  did  you  say  you  are  a  part  of? 
01.  Small  stable  team 

02.  Alone,  or  a  small  group,  within  a  larger  shift 
03.  Changing  crew 
04.  Supervisor  of  supervisors 
05.  "One-deep"  or  solitary  worker 

06.  Some  other  type  of  work  group  (SPECIFY:) - 


2.  One  of  the  survey  questions  (Q.26)  asked  if  you  would  transfer  to  a 
different  work  group  on  this  base  if  you  could,  other  than  for  advancement 
or  to  change  specialty  (AFSC). 

How  did  you  answer  that  question?  Would  you  transfer  from  your 
current  work  group  if  you  could? 

1.  Yes  (GO  TO  a3) 

Z  No  (SKIP  TO  a6) 


USAF  SCN  84-IOOB 


3.  What  was  the  main  reason  that  you  gave  for  this? 

01.  Don't  like  the  supervisor 
02.  Don't  like  co-workers 

03.  Don't  like  the  duties,  work  tasks,  that  make  up  the  Job 

04  Don't  like  the  physical  conditions  of  the  work 

05.  Don't  like  the  location  of  the  work 

06.  Don't  like  the  hours/shift 

07.  Other  reason 

4  What  is  It  specifically  about  (THE  MAIN  REASON)  that  would  make  you 
want  to  transfer? _ 


_ omct  mt _ i».i4/ 

5.  Do  you  have  any  other  reasons  for  wanting  to  transfer  from  your  work 
group? 

1.  Yes  (SPECIFY.  THEN  SKIP  TO  0.7) _ 


■  "  . . -  . .  "  ■'  —  —  f••f7/ 

2.  No  (SKIP  TO  0.7) 

(ONLY  ASK  IF  "MQ"  TO  0.2) 

6.  What  is  it  about  your  work  group  that  makes  you  want  to  stay  rather 
than  transfer?  (SPECIFY) _ 


jomct 


it'i*/ 


7.  If  you  had  all  the  authority  and  resources  you  needed,  how  would  you 
change  your  work  group  to  improve  Its  day-to-day  performance? 


jomct 


tO'tt/ 


Some  people  in  work  groups  do  not  "carry  their  own  weight*  because  they 
do  not  have  the  ability,  don't  work  hard  enough,  they  have  health  problems, 
andsooa 

Please  refer  back  to  your  answers  to  survey  0.S79-84 

8.  Did  you  report  that  your  work  group  had  a  problem  with  any  moi  not 
carrying  their  own  weight  (0.79)? 

1.  Yes  ((X)  TO  0.9) 

2.  No  (SKIPT00.1t) 


9.  How  does  your  work  group  handle  this  kind  of  problem? 


_ _ _  _jomc«  im - 

10.  How  much  Is  this  (men  not  carrying  their  own  weight)  a  problem  In 
getting  the  work  done  in  your  work  group? 

1.  Very  serious  problem 

2.  Serious  problem 

3.  Moderate  problem 
4  Slight  problem 

5.  No  problem  at  all 

1 1.  Now  please  refer  to  your  answer  to  0.82  on  the  other  survey.  Old  you 
report  that  your  work  group  had  a  problem  with  any  women  not  carrying 
their  own  weight? 

1.  Yes  ((30  TOO.  1 2) 

2.  No  (SKIP  TO  0.14) 

12.  How  does  your  work  group  handle  this  kind  of  problem? 


jomct  UM - 


13.  How  much  Is  this  (women  not  carrying  their  own  weight a  problem  In 
getting  the  work  done  in  your  work  group? 

1 .  Very  serious  problem 

2.  Serious  problem 

3.  Moderate  problem 
4  Slight  problem 

5.  No  problem  at  all 


14  Now  I’d  like  to  ask  you  two  questions  about  a  hypothetical  situation. 
The  first  asks  about  the  effects  of  Increases  in  the  number  of  women  In 
your  work  group  on  the  group's  ability  to  mobilize,  ^  the  second  asks 
about  the  effects  on  the  group's  day-to-day  performance. 


14.  (Continued)  First,  considering  the  group’s  day-to-day  performance.... 

If  the  female  percentage  of  your  work  group  were  increased  from  its 
current  level,  is  there  any  point  at  which  the  percentage  of  women  would 
begin  to  have  an  effect  on  the  group’s  day-to-day  performance? 

(PROBE  IN  THIS  ORDER:  YES  OR  NO;  IF  YES,  WHETHER  EFFECT  IS 
POSITIVE  OR  NEGATIVE;  IF  YES,  PERCENTAGE  POINT  AT  WHICH  EFFECT 
OCCURS) 

1.  YES.  A  POSITIVE  EFFECT  (SPECIFY  PERCENTAGE  POINT  OF 

POSITIVE  EFFECT  AND  GO  TO  Q.  IS) -  ,0/ 

2.  YES,  A  NEGATIVE  EFFECT  (SPECIFY  PERCENTAGE  POINT  OF 

NEGATIVE  EFFECT  AND  GO  TOO.  15) _  *i.m/ 

3.  NO  POINT  AT  WHICH  PERFORMANCE  WOaO  BE  AFFECTED  ONE 
WAY  OR  ANOTHER  (SKIP  TO  Q.  1 7) 

15.  Why  would  there  be  an  effect  at  that  point?  What’s  the  most 

important  reason  for  your  answer? _ 


S4>SI/ 

jomc*  uM _ 


1 6.  Is  there  some  point  beyond  (READ  PERCENTAGE  POINT  R  GAVE  IN  Q.  1 4) 
at  which  the  number  of  women  would  begin  to  have  another,  opposite 
effect?  (CIRCLE  LETTER  OF  R’S  RESPONSE;  IF  YES,  PROBE  FOR  PERCENT) 

1 .  YES,  THE  EFFECT  OF  EVEN  MORE  WOMEN  WOULD  SHIFT  TO  i«/ 

BECOME  POSITIVE  AT _ PERCENT  (FILL  IN  PERCENT) 

2.  YES,  THE  EFFECT  OF  EVEN  MORE  WOMEN  WOULD  SHIFT  TO  *7.  >•/ 

BECOME  NEGATIVE  AT _ PERCENT  (FILL  IN  PERCENT) 

3.  NO,  THERE  WOULD  BE  NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  EFFECT  OF  WOMEN 

AT  HIGHER  NUMBERS  OF  WOMEN 


17.  Now,  considering  the  group’s  ability  to  mobilize  quickly.... 

If  the  female  percentage  of  your  work  group  were  increased  from  its 
:urrent  level,  is  there  any  point  at  which  the  percentage  of  women  would 
3egin  to  have  an  effect  on  the  group's  ability  to  rapidly  mobilize  ? 
[PROBE  IN  THIS  ORDER:  YES  OR  NO;  IF  YES,  WHETHER  EFFECT  IS 
POSITIVE  OR  NEGATIVE;  IF  YES,  PERCENTAGE  POINT  AT  WHICH  EFFECT 
X:CURS) 

1 .  YES,  A  POSITIVE  EFFEa  (SPECIFY  PERCENTAGE  POINT  OF 

POSITIVE  EFFEa  AND  GO  TO  a  18) _ 

2.  YES,  A  NEGATIVE  EFFEa  (SPECIFY  PERCENTAGE  POINT  OF 

NEGATIVE  EFFECT  AND  GO  TO  Q.  1 8) _ 

3.  NO  POINT  AT  WHICH  PERFORMANCE  WOaD  BE  AFFECTED  ONE 
WAY  OR  ANOTHER  (SKIP  TO  Q.20) 


I.  Why  would  there  be  an  effect  at  that  point?  What's  the  most 
portant  reason  for  your  answer? _ 


44>4S/ 


I  Is  there  some  point  beyond  (READ  PERCENTAGE  POINT  R  GAVE  IN  0. 1 7) 
which  the  number  of  women  would  begin  to  have  another,  opposite 
feet?  (CIRaE  LETTER  OF  R'S  RESPONSE;  IF  YES.  PROBE  FOR  PERCENT) 

1 .  YES.  THE  EFFECT  OF  EVEN  MORE  WOMEN  WOULD  SHIFT  TO 

BECOME  POSITIVE  AT _ PERCENT  (FILL  IN  PERCENT) 

2.  YES.  THE  EFFECT  OF  EVEN  MORE  WOMEN  WOULD  SHIFT  TO 

BECOME  NEGATIVE  AT _ PERCENT  (FILL  IN  PERCENT) 

3.  NO.  THERE  WOULD  BE  NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  EFFECT  OF  WOMEN 

AT  HIGHER  NUMBERS  OF  WOMEN 


r  the  number  of  women  in  your  work  group  was  increased  substantially 
ver  the  next  couple  of  years,  what  are  the  most  important  positive  and 
egative  things  that  would  happen  in  your  work  group? 


10.  Let's  begin  with  the  positive  outcomes.  1  can  take  up  to  three. 

1 _ omc*  list _ 

?  flfflr*  ||S« _ 

3 _ omc4  «•_ 


47-4*/ 


S4-II/ 


M .  What  are  the  most  important  negative  things  that  might  happen? 

1  _ OffIC#  UM _ 

2  _ omet  UM _ 

^  -  nmrrn  umm  . 


•••57/ 

••>••/ 

••••t/ 


i2.  In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  positive  things  you  described  would  be 
:emporary,  and  which  would  be  1ong~lasting  outcomes?  (READ  LIST  GIVEN 
)Y  R  TO  a20.  CIRaE  LETTER  OF  ANSWER  BELOW) 

ITEM  1  IN  20.  -  1.  Temporary  2.  Long-lasting  3.  Not  applicable  ••/ 

ITEM  2  IN  20.  -  1.  Temporary  2.  Long*lasting  3.  Not  applicable  ••/ 

ITEM  3  IN  20.  -  1.  Temporary  2.  Long-lasting  3.  Not  applicable  ••/ 


In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  negative  things  you  described  would  be 
lorary.  and  which  would  be  long-lastlng  outcomes?  (READ  LIST  GIVEN 
TOa2l) 

ITEM  1  IN  21.-  I.  Temporary  2.  Long-lasting  3.  Not  applicable  •>/ 

ITEM  2  IN  21.  -  I.  Temporary  2.  Long-lasting  3.  Not  applicable  ••/ 

ITEM  3  IN21.  -  1.  Temporary  2.  Long-lasting  3.  Not  applicable  •’*! 


As  the  Air  Force  Is  examining  the  number  of  men  and  women  In  work 
}s,  are  there  any  things  that  we  have  not  addressed  In  this  survey  that 
;hlnk  are  Important,  and  that  the  Air  Force  should  take  Into  account? 


k  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  help.  Your  comments  will  be  kept 
itly  confidential.  Thank  you  again. 


Sm  W  nttpwitiil:  H  F  70/ 

8m  tC  InUn^towir:  n  F  71/ 


AMW«r  aliMi  _ 

7X*tO/R 


APFBXDZl  C 


TIME. 


Senior  Officers  Interview  Guide: 
Study  of  Work  Groups 


ction 

ou  for  finding  live  time  to  meet  with  me  today.  I  know  that  you  are 
sy,  so  we  have  designed  this  interview  to  take  no  more  than  half  an 


d  like  to  give  you  some  brief  background  on  the  survey  NORC  is 
Ling  on  your  base  this  week. 

vey  takes  a  look  at  many  different  aspects  of  the  performance  of 
all  working  groups  that  make  up  the  d^-to-day  work  force  of  the 
xe.  The  goal  is  to  determine  what  factors  affect  work  group 
nance  and  efficiency.  The  three  major  areas  of  the  survey  deal  with 
ig  conditions,  male-female  issues,  and  supervision. 

have  any  questions? 


USAF  SCN  S4-100C 


uuestions 

rd  like  to  begin  my  questionning  by  asking  your  views  about  the  factors 
that  affect  performance  In  your  organization. 

1.  Many  factors  may  make  it  harder  for  a  unit  to  perform  its  mission. 
Based  on  your  experience  at  this  base,  what  have  you  found  to  be  the 
most  Important  factors  or  conditions  that  make  it  harder  to  get  the  job 
done,  or  make  it  difficult  to  operate  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible, 
within  the  organization  you  are  responsible  for? 

Here  is  a  list  of  possible  factors  that  some  people  have  mentioned  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  research.  You  may  have  others  in  mind—these  are 
only  possibilities.  1  can  take  up  to  five  factors  on  my  reporting  form; 
(HAND  SHOW  CARD  A  TO  RESPONDENT.  LIGHTLY  CHECK  SPACE  NEXT  TO 
FACTORS  MENTIONED) 


Equipment/parts  shortages 
Insufficient  manpower  authorizations/ 
personnel  shortages 
Personnel  turnover 


_ 4  Inadequate  training 

_ 5  Paperwork/red  tape 

_ 6  Work  group  supervision 

_ 1  Single  people  with  dependents 

_ 8  Married  people  with  dependents 

_ 9  Married  military  couples 

_ 10  People  with  second  Jobs 

_ 1 1  Health  problems,  injuries 

_ 12  Pregnancy 

_ 13  Bad  weather 

_ 14  Other  (SPECIFY:) _ 


_ 15  Other  (SPECIFY:). 


_ 16  Other  (SPECIFY:). 


2-  Please  tell  me  the  rank  order  of  importance  of  the  factors  you 
mentioned,  with  1  as  the  most  important.  (READ  BACK  TO  R  ALL  ITEMS 
CHECKED  IN  ai.  WRITE  THE  RANK  ASSIGNED  TO  EACH  CHECKED  ITEM  IN  THE 
SPACE  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  ITEM.) 


8  the  presence  of  enlisted  women  affect  getting  the  job  done  In 
atlon  you're  responsible  for?  Would  you  say  the  presence  of 
(CIRCLE  LEHER  OF  R'S  ANSWER) 

A.  a  very  positive  effect, 

Bi  a  somewhat  positive  effect, 

C  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative  effect 
0.  a  somewhat  negative  effect,  or 

E.  a  very  negative  effect? 

L3.  SKIP  TO  ae.  ALL  OTHERS  GO  TO  Q.A) 

es  the  presence  of  enlisted  women  have  that  effect? 


/E  NEGATIVE  ANSWER  (D  OR  E)  TO  0.3.  GO  TO  5. 

:RS  SKIP  TO  a6) 

red  to  the  factors  you  just  mentioned,  how  would  you  evaluate 
ence  of  enlisted  women  as  a  factor  that  makes  It  harder  to 
)bdone? 

u  say  that  the  presence  of  enlisted  women  is:  (CIRCLE  LETTER  OF 

m 

K  a  very  serious  problem, 

B.  a  serious  problem. 

C.  somewhat  of  a  problem, 

0.  a  slight  problem,  or 

E.  no  problem  at  all? 


emalnder  of  this  interview  focuses  on  issues  related  to  women, 
'easons.  First,  the  Air  Force  needs  the  insights  of  its  senior 
to  complement  the  enlisted  survey  data.  Together  this 
Ion  will  help  us  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  fiction  about  the 
)f  women  on  the  functioning  of  the  Air  Force. 

as  you  may  know.  Congress  asked  for  a  review  of  the  Air  Force's 
0  utilize  women.  To  properly  fulfill  this  Congresional  mandate,  the 
a  is  examining  the  presence  of  women  as  one  of  several  factors 
tct  overall  performance. 


Considering  the  entire  organization  that  you  are  responsible  for,  what  Is 
the  effect  of  having  enlisted  women  In  that  group,  for  each  of  the 
following  Issues  that  i  describe  to  you?  Please  look  at  these  response 
categories,  and  read  to  me  the  letter  that  best  represents  your  views  on 
each  issue.  (HAND  SHOW  CARO  B  TO  RESPONDENT.  WRITE  HIS  RESPONSE  IN 
THE  SPACE  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  EACH  ITEM) 

A  -  Very  good 
B-Good 

C  -  Neither  good  nor  bad 
D-Bad 
E  -  Very  Bad 

F  -  Does  not  apply;  group  Is  already  half 
women  or  more 

On  morale  within  the  organization  you  are  responsible  for 

_ ^7.  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

_ 8.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were 

Increased  to  half  across  all  functional  areas  In  your  organization? 


On  day-to-day  performance  within  the  organization  you  are 
responsible  for 

_ ^9.  What  Is  the  effect  of  women,  given  their  current  numbers? 

_ 10.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women.  If  their  numbers  were 

increased  to  half  across  all  functional  areas  in  your  organization? 


On  the  number  of  Incidents  of  sexual  harrassment  within  the 
organization  you  are  responsible  for 

_ 1 1 .  What  is  the  effect  of  women,  glvw  their  current  numbers? 

_ 12.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  women,  if  their  numbers  were 

increased  to  half  across  ail  functional  areas  in  your  organization? 


5/5 
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On  tilt  ibllfty  to  tfiploy  and  mobtlizo  within  the  organizatfon  you  art 
.*fapQnsH>lo  for; 

_I3.  VAiat  la  the  effact  of  woman,  gfvan  thair  currant  numbars? 

_I4.  wnat  would  ba  tha  affact  of  woman.  If  thair  numbers  were 
Incraaaad  to  half  across  all  functional  araas  In  your  organization? 


On  tha  numbar  of  paopla  naadad  to  gat  tha  Job  dona: 

_ IS.  What  Is  tha  affact  of  woman,  givan  thair  currant  numbars? 

_ 16.  vmat  would  ba  tha  affact  of  woman.  If  thair  numbers  ware 

Incraasad  to  half  across  all  functional  araas  In  your  organization? 


On  tha  numbar  of  discipline  problems  within  tha  organization: 

_ 17.  What  is  tha  affact  of  woman,  givan  thair  currant  numbars? 

_ 18.  What  would  ba  tha  affact  of  woman.  If  thair  numbars  ware 

incraasad  to  half  across  all  functional  araas  in  your  organization? 

On  supervisors*  flexibility  In  assigning  work  within  tha 
organization  you  are  responsible  for. 

_ 19.  What  Is  tha  affact  of  woman,  given  thair  currant  numbars? 

_ 20.  What  would  ba  tha  affact  of  woman,  if  thair  numbars  ware 

incraasad  to  half  across  all  functional  areas  in  your  organization? 


21.  Currently  tha  female  parcantaga  of  all  aniistad  parsonnal  is  about 
1 1  percent,  although  It  vaiias  across  organizations.  If  tha  female 
parcantaga  of  tha  aniistad  force  ware  incraasad  from  its  currant  level,  is 
there  any  point  at  which  tha  parcantaga  of  woman  in  your  organization 
would  b^in  to  have  an  affact  upon  tha  organization's  ability  to  perform 
its  mission?  (CIRCLE  LETTER  OF  RESPONSE) 

A  Yes,  a  positiva  affact  (SPECIFY  PERCENTAGE  POINT  OF 

POSITIVE  EFFEa  AND  GO  TO  022) _ _ 

a  Yes,  a  nagatlva  affact  (SPECIFY  PERCENTAGE  POINT  OF 

NEGATIVE  EFFEa  AND  GO  TO  0.22) _ 

C  No  (SKIPT0Q.24) 


22.  Why  would  there  be  an  effect  at  that  point?  What's  the  most 
Important  reason?  (RECORD  ANSWER  VERBATIM) _ 


23.  Is  there  some  point  beyond  (READ  PERCENTAGE  POINT  R  GAVE  IN  a21 ) 
at  which  the  number  of  women  would  begin  to  have  another,  opposite 
effect?  (CIRCLE  LETTER  OF  R'S  RESPONSE  AND  FILL  IN  PERCENT) 

A  Yes,  the  effect  of  even  more  women  would  shift  to  become 
positive  at  -pwrant  (FILL  IN  PERCENT) 

B.  Yes,  the  effect  of  even  more  women  would  shift  to  become 
negative  at  —percent  (FILL  IN  PERCENT) 

C  No,  there  would  be  no  change  In  the  effect  of  women  at 
higher  numbers  of  women 


Up  to  now  we  have  focused  exclusively  on  enlisted  personnel.  What  would 
be  the  overall  effect  on  the  organization  that  you  are  responsible  for  If  the 
current  percentage  of  women  officers  were  Increased  to  half  across  all 
functional  areas  (except  for  those  affected  by  combat  exclusion  rules)? 
Using  the  same  response  card  as  before,  please  tell  me:  (HAND  SHOW 
CARO  B  TO  RESPONDENT) 

24 _ What  would  be  the  effect  on  day-to-day  performance? 

(WRITE  LETTER  IN  SPACE) 

25. _ ^What  would  be  the  effect  on  mobility  and  deployment 

responsiveness?  (WRITE  LETTER  IN  SPACE) 


26.  As  the  Air  Force  Is  examining  the  number  of  men  and  women  In  the 
service,  are  there  any  things  we  have  not  addressed  in  this  Interview  that 
you  feel  are  Important,  and  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Air 
Force?  (SPECIFY:) 


27.  Fimllyjftht  Air  Foret  wtrt  to  tncTMM  the  mjmbir  of  women 
eubstantlelly  over  the  next  three  years«  what  steps  would  you  rscommend 
be  taken  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  more  women?  That  ls«  what 
mechanisms  or  policies  would  you  recommend  be  adopted?  (SPECIFY:) 


Thank  you  so  much  for  your  frank  and  clear  responses.  Your  views,  along 
with  those  of  the  other  59  senior  officers  NORC  will  Interview  on  a  total 
of  30  bases,  will  be  a  great  help  to  those  In  the  Air  Force  with 
responsibilities  to  make  plans  and  decisions  In  the  areas  we  talked  about 

Before  I  go,  may  I  please  take  a  minute  to  make  sure  that  I  have  all  of  my 
facts  In  order? 

28.  How  many  years  have  you  served  In  the  Air  Force? _ years 

29.  How  long  have  you  been  at  this  base,  in  your  present  position? 
_ years 

That  concludes  my  questioning.  Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time 
and  help. 


TiriCi 
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